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Preface 
Why We Wrote This Book 


(An Apology to the Students Who Must Read It) 


During the last war, we had to supervise the 
construction of a long series of English tests for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. We 
departed radically from the usual pattern of 
objective English tests, in which no sentence 
and no passage has any connection with any 
other. Instead, each examination dealt with a 
single topic. One, for example, dealt with the 
possibilities and the dangers in cooperative 
housing. Another contrasted the treatment of 
old people in China and in the United States. 
A third examined the likenesses and differences 


in two passages on friendship from Bacon and 
Emerson. 


Each topic was usually treated in two or 
more passages of moderate length, expressing 
contrasting points of view, and often written in 
different forms or periods. We then wrote be- 
tween forty and sixty questions on these pas- 
sages with one good answer for each question 
and three other answers that we considered 
less good. Students were to mark the best 
answer to each question. 

We then selected one or more complete 
papers written by our students on the topic of 
the reading passages, usually based on these 
same passages, comparing and contrasting their 
points of view, and then stating and defending 
the student’s own position. We printed the stu- 
dent papers in the left-hand column of a di- 
vided page with certain portions underlined 
and numbered. Opposite each marked portion, 
in the column at the right, we suggested four 
ways of writing, arranging, or punctuating it: 
first the one the student had used, then three 


v 


others that might be better or worse. Again 
they were to mark the best among these four 
possibilities. r 

As we made up this series of tests, we were 
obliged by our contract to try them out in 
representative schools and colleges in the east, 
west, north, and south. The result was an un- 
expected flood of “fanmail.” Teachers wrote 
in asking whether we had any more tests like 
these. They said that students found them in- 
teresting and worth while, and that it was im- 
possible to choke off class discussion after- 
wards. Students would ask one another, “What 
did you do with question 38? B? PII bet it was 
A. Look at it this way—” and so on. All the 
teacher had to do was referee. 

We could not satisfy this demand at the time 
because most of the tests were for military use 
only, but by the end of the war we had enough 
tests left over to begin experimenting with their 
possible use as instructional materials. At the 
same time we were given charge of the remedial 
English program in the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Since nothing else could 
happen to these students in the way of English 
instruction that was worse than what had 
already happened, we were authorized to go 
ahead and try out our tests. 

We had three class meetings per week and as 
many as twenty-seven students in one class, 
although we tried to hold remedial groups to 
not more than fifteen. For the first meeting of 
the week students prepared the reading exercise 
as homework. Here arose our 


first ; 
problem. They could teaching 


answer between forty and 
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sixty of our questions in one hour of homework, 
but we found that we could not get more than 
eight or ten questions adequately discussed in 
a class hour. Hence the problem was to reduce 
the sixty to the ten that most needed discussion. 
We thought of having the students bring their 
answers to the class preceding the one in which 
they would be discussed. Then we would score 
the tests ourselves, find the questions on which 
there was most disagreement, and discuss them 
in the following class. We abandoned this idea 
for two reasons. First, the students would reach 
the discussion “cold.” Interest would have 
evaporated and they would have forgotten 
their reasons for the answers they gave. Second, 
it would have involved us in the frightful toil of 
scoring and iten-analyzing the tests by hand. 
We therefore invented a device that saved us a 
great deal of trouble and added an element of 
sporting interest to the class. We had cards 
printed with large black letters A and E on one 
side and I and O on the other. These were the 
letters of our four answers to each question. We 
had first used A, B, C, and D, but repeatedly, 
while working on the tests, we had found our- 
selves bellowing at one another across a narrow 
office to find out whether our colleague had 
said “B” or “D.” We decided to use letters 
that would be less easily confused in classroom 
conversation, and vowels seemed the likeliest 
candidates. Of course, the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 
4 would have worked just as well, but one 
thinks of only one thing at a time. The num- 
bers have been used in the following exercises. 
Instead of holding up cards, students can hold 
up 1, 2, 3, or 4 fingers to show what answers 
they chose. Fingers are not so easy to lose or 
forget to bring to class as cards. 

All we did when students came to that first 
meeting of the week was first to kid them about 
how hard the test had been and then Say, 
“What did you do with Item 1?” Each student 
would hold up the letter of the response he had 
chosen. If there was a 
and A was the best a 
say, “Yes, A,” 
But if one fact 


great shining sea of A’s, 
nswer, we would simply 
and pass on without comment, 


ion wanted A and another E, 
we would not say which one we thought was 


right. Instead, we would ask, “Why did you 


pick A?” and the student would try to state his 
reasons. Then we would turn to another and 
say, “Why did you pick E?” By this time hands 
would be waving; and other students would 
both point out what was wrong with the argu- 
ments so far and add arguments of their own. 
In so far as we could control our natural in- 
stincts, we tried to tell them as little as possible. 
Whenever we broke down and simply told 
them what was the right answer and why, they 
promptly forgot it. But if they figured it out 
for themselves, they would keep referring to 
that case as a precedent when similar problems 
were encountered later in the course. In the 
second meeting of the week we discussed the 
writing exercise in this same fashion. ; 
We kept no record of scores on these practice 
exercises because we were more interested in 
uncovering reasons for answers, both good and 
bad, than in the number of right answers. 
Hence there was no temptation for students to 
copy answers from one another, for that prac- 
tice left them without reasons when they were 
called upon to defend their answers. We even 
encouraged students to work together on these 


exercises, for then half the teaching was already 
done before they came to class. 


In the third meeting of the week, students 
brought in a paper of their own on the topic of 
the reading and writing exercises, and we dis- 
cussed the problems they had faced in writing 
it. Some of the papers were read aloud. Then 
we might comment on some of the most ob- 
noxious faults we had observed in their writing 
Se ae san give them a Bit of 

principles in mind. 


up on unfinished 


8 sessions. There 
Was nevi i 
er any lack of things to do, for there 


were always more unresolved issues in the 
group than we had time to discuss, There was, 
We confess, a real danger of monotony if the 
students had done nothing but argue over the 
Same types of items week after week, but we 
Met to avoid this by varying kinds of items, 
PEY of exercises, types of subject matter, the 

erary form of the passages, and the like. 

In general, we should not like to use a three- 
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part exercise of this sort more than once a 
month in a regular class. In the rest of the time, 
we should want students to be discussing longer 
works, literary forms, problems of organization, 
argument, style, and the like. But once in a 
while we like to concentrate on an exercise of 
limited scope with a series of problems of in- 
terpretation or of expression for the students to 
solve. The theory, if there is one, behind this 
preference is that students at this stage of de- 
velopment are making hundreds of decisions 
(of which they are unaware) whenever they 
read anything or write anything. These deci- 
sions must be automatic and unconscious if 
they are to be efficient, but students who fall 
down badly on these tests are making far too 
many decisions on false bases. Then it is time 
to haul these decisions up to the light of day to 
find out what makes one interpretation of a 
passage better than another, or one way of ex- 
pressing an idea better than another. They 
need for a time to become conscious of the 
clues to which they have been responding un- 
consciously, and to become aware of the rela- 
tive strengths of these clues. We hesitate to 
claim that “the best” way for students to do 
this is to argue with one another over their 
responses to well-conceived test items. It is cer- 
tainly a good way. It brings to light the most 
amazing differences of opinion in which neither 
side can see that the other has a leg to stand 
on or a brain to reason with. It is stimulating, 
and we have some evidence that it is worth 
while. The first group of seventy students to 
finish the remedial course failed 31 compre- 
hensive examinations in their first year in col- 
lege. A control group, with equal beginning 
scores in reading, writing, and verbal intelli- 
gence, but without the remedial course, failed 
54. 


Thirty-one as against fifty-four failures. All 
the rest of their Program was the same. It 
looked as though the remedial program had not 
only taught these students to read better but 
had increased their ability to learn whatever 
the college had to teach. 

We hope the exercises will help you. We 
know you will hate us because, in order to 
make you use your brains, we had to make 
most of the items harder than any questions 
you have been asked before. In fact, we thought 
of calling this book English Made Difficult, but 
the publisher would not let us. Don’t worry if 
some of your answers do not agree with our 
key. We could be wrong. But at least consider 
the possibility that you may be wrong. When a 
student finds out and accepts the fact that he 
has been wrong, he has learned something. 
When he proves that he was right, he may know 
more clearly why he was right, or he may know 
only what he knew already. In other words, 
the best way to learn something from this book 
is to make mistakes, and then to find out, by 
arguing with other students, that they really 
were mistakes, and why. If your pride begins 
to get hurt, just say with a smile, “I admit I 
was wrong.” No one will hold it against you. 

We hope that you will find these exercises as 
interesting as most quiz programs. There are no 
cash prizes, but there is good evidence that they 
will help you to get more out of all your work 
in college. Good luck, and about a year from 
now, think things over and decide not to hate 
us so much as you probably will in the next half 
hour. 


Princeton, New Jersey P. B. D, 
East Lansing, Michigan ©. E.P: 
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PART I 


School and College 


How we get the 


things we nee 


Writing Assignment: 


One of the most promising trends in ele- 
mentary and secondary education during the 
past two decades has been the rapid develop- 
ment and widespread acceptance of a series of 
“units” of instruction that might be entitled, 
“How We Get the Things We Need.” The 
most common of these units are probably those 
on housing, transportation, communication, 
foods, clothing and textiles, power, conserva- 
tion, taxation, insurance, banking, recreation, 
medical care, and community planning. When 
such units as these attain their full possibilities, 
they should leave pupils with a bird’s-eye view 
of how our society provides for its basic needs, 
a loyalty to the real conquests of our civiliza- 
tion, and a hopeful awareness of some of its 
problems and weaknesses, viewed as so many 
opportunities for these pupils to serve mankind 
when they are ready to do their share of the 
world’s work. The units should also lay the 
foundation for a wise choice of a career through 
long and intimate acquaintance with many 
lines of work and the challenge of their un- 
solved problems. 

Few of these possibilities, however, arè now 
being attained. The development of these units 
has thus far been haphazard and uncoordi- 
nated. Individual teachers here and there ex- 
plore areas in which they are interested, but 
no school has yet developed a planned sequence 
of units that even pretends to give a compre- 
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< hot go on to consider how far short of 


hensive picture of the major types of operations 
and organizations involved in getting the things 
we need. No pupil, therefore, gets acquainted 
with more than a few tiny segments of the work 
of our people. Even these segments are often 
treated academically and superficially. Pupils 
read a few statistics, look at a few pictures, talk 
about production and consumption, and come 
out with sweeping generalizations that block 
further thinking. Many units are treated only 
from a historical point of view. In studying 
transportation, for example, they go from the 
oxcart to the jet plane and then consider the 
problem of transportation solved. They do not 
even begin to grasp the problems of transporta- 
tion as a coordinator of railroads or a leader of 
the Teamsters Union would define them. Fur- 
thermore, these units are often used as devices 
to teach the usual subjects rather than as a new 
body of subject matter more vital than any of 
the subjects now taught in school. If a teacher’s 
primary interest in a unit on taxation, for 
example, is the amount of mathematics he can 
get into it, he is not likely to treat the problem 
adequately. Many units on communication are 
only a disguised approach to the Perennial 
study of English grammar. 

Finally, many of these units as now taught 
ee se to an unquestioning admiration. of 
the wonders of modern technology, They fo 


Providing 
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adequately for our needs these “wonders” 
leave us. They tend to leave pupils with the 
impression that all problems have already been 
solved, and that there is nothing left for them 
to do but learn the answers. What they ought 
to lead to is a determination to go out and find 
answers. 

No new course needs to be added to the cur- 
riculum in order to introduce these units. Most 
of them are taught in social studies, others in 
science, others in mathematics, industrial arts, 
and business courses. They may be the con- 
crete form in which the ideas advocated in the 
story, The Saber-Tooth Curriculum, may be 
brought into modern education. If so, they 
would answer a question that the story leaves 
unanswered: namely, how can young people be 

taught how to do all the millions of special 
tasks that skilled workers in our society perform 
in order to provide the things we need? The 
answer would be that learning how to perform 
one of these tasks would be postponed until the 
young worker was ready to undertake it, but 


before that time he would get a bird’s-eye view 
of the way we go about getting the things we 
need. He would not know, for example, how to 
make paper or run a newspaper, but he would 
have studied just enough about how other 
people do these things to get a broad under- 
standing of the ways in which these services are 
performed. 

The writing exercise following the story 
takes up several common objections to these 
units and attempts to refute them. For the 
paper that you are to write, we want you to 
consider how the ideas expressed in The Saber- 
Tooth Curriculum might be applied to modern 
education, and whether you would favor or 
oppose that sort of education. To what extent, 
if at all, should young people be taught how 
the work of the world is carried on? What 
would be the advantages or the disadvantages 
of such studies? It does not matter which side 
you choose, but only how effectively you pre- 
sent your case. 


THE SABER-TOOTH CURRICULUM 
J. Abner Peddiwell 


1. The first great educational theorist and 
practitioner of whom my imagination has any 
record was a man of Chellean times whose full 
name was New-Fist Hammer-Maker but 
whom, for convenience, I shall hereafter call 
New-Fist. 
2, New-Fist was a doer, in spite of the fact 
that there was little in his environment with 
which to do anything very complex. You have 
undoubtedly heard of the pear-shaped chipped- 
stone tool which archaeologists call the coup-de- 
poing or fist hammer. New-Fist gained his 


_ Reprinted by permission from The Saber-Tooth Cur- 
riculum by J. Abner Peddiwell (Harold Benjamin), 1939, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


name and a considerable local prestige by 
producing one of these artifacts in a less rough 
and more useful form than any previously 
known to his tribe. His hunting clubs were 
generally superior weapons, moreover, and his 
fire-using techniques were patterns of simplic- 
ity and precision. He knew how to do things 
his community needed to have done, and he 
had the energy and will to go ahead and do 
them. By virtue of these characteristics he was 
an educated man. 

3. (7) New-Fist was also a thinker. (2) Then, 
as now, there were few lengths to which men 
would not go to avoid the labor and pain of 


15 thought, (3) More readily than his fellows, 
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New-Fist pushed himself beyond those lengths 
to the point where cerebration was inevitable. 
(4) The same quality of intelligence which led 
him into the socially approved activity of pro- 
ducing a superior artifact also led him to en- 
gage in the socially disapproved practice of 
thinking. (5) When other men gorged them- 
selves on the proceeds of a successful hunt and 
vegetated in dull stupor for many hours there- 
after, New-Fist ate a little less than his com- 
rades to sit by the fire and think. (6) He would 
stare moodily at the flickering flames and won- 
der about various parts of his environment un- 
til he finally got to the point where he became 
strongly dissatisfied with the accustomed ways 
of his tribe. (7) He began to catch glimpses of 
ways in which life might be made better for 
himself, his family, and his group. (8) By virtue 
of this development, he became a dangerous 
man. 

& (1) This was the background that made 
this doer and thinker hit upon the concept of a 
conscious, systematic education. (2) The im- 
mediate stimulus which put him directly into 
the practice of education came from watching 
his children at play. (3) He saw these children 
at the cave entrance before the fire engaged in 
activity with bones and sticks and brightly 
colored pebbles. (4) He noted that they seemed 
to have no purpose in their play beyond im- 
mediate pleasure in the activity itself. (5) He 
compared their activity with that of the grown- 
up members of the tribe. (6) The children 
played for fun; the adults worked for security 
and enrichment of their lives. (7) The children 
dealt with bone, sticks, and pebbles; the adults 
dealt with food, shelter, and clothing. (8) The 
children protected themselves from boredom; 
the adults protected themselves from danger. 
5. “If I could only get these children to do 
the things that will give more and better food, 
shelter, clothing, and security,” thought New- 
Fist, “I would be helping this tribe to have a 
better life. When the children grew up, they 
would have more meat to eat, more skins to 
keep them warm, better caves in which to 
sleep, and less danger from the striped death 
with the curving teeth that walks these trails 
by night.” 
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6. Having set up an education goal, New- 
Fist proceeded to construct a curriculum for 
reaching that goal. “What things must we 
tribesmen know how to do in order to live with 
full bellies, warm backs, and minds free from 
fear?” he asked himself. 
7. To answer this question, he ran various 
activitics over in his mind. “We have to catch 
fish with our bare hands in the pool far up the 
creek beyond that big bend,” he said to him- 
self. “We have to catch them in the same way 
in the pool just this side of the bend. And so we 
catch them in the next pool and the next and 
the next. Always we catch them with our 
bare hands.” 
8. Thus New-Fist discovered the first sub- 
ject of the first curriculum—fish-grabbing- 
with-the-bare-hands. 
9, “Also we club the little woolly horses,” he 
continued with his analysis. “We club them 
along the bank of the creck where they come 
down to drink. We club them in the thickets 
where they lie down to sleep. We club them in 
the upland meadow where they graze. Wher- 
ever we find them we club them.” 
10. So woolly-horse-clubbing was seen to be 
the second main subject in the curriculum, 
11. “And finally we drive away the saber- 
tooth tigers with fire,” New-Fist went on in his 
thinking. “We drive them from the mouths of 
our caves with fire. We drive them from our 
trail with burning branches. We wave fire- 
brands to drive them from our drinking-hole. 
Always we have to drive them away, and al- 
ways we drive them with fire.” 
12. Thus was discovered the third subject— 
saber-tooth-tiger-scaring-with-fire. 
13. Having developed a curriculum, New- 
Fist took his children with him as he went 
about his activities. He gave them an oppor- 
tunity to practice these three subjects. The 
children liked to learn. It was more fun for 
them to engage in these purposeful activities 
than to play with colored stones just for the fun 
of it. They learned the new activities well, anq 
so the educational system was a success, i 
14. As New-Fist’s chi m 
plain to see that araea older, it was 
advantage over 


other children who had never been educated 
ii €i 
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systematically. Some of the more intelligent 
members of the tribe began to do as New-Fist 
had done, and the teaching of fish-grabbing, 
horse-clubbing, and tiger-scaring came more 
and more to be accepted as the heart of real 
education. 
15. For a long time, however, there were 
certain more conservative members of the tribe 
who resisted the new, formal educational sys- 
tem on religious grounds. “The Great Mystery 
who speaks in thunder and moves in lightning,” 
they announced impressively, “the Great Mys- 
tery who gives men life and takes it from them 
as he wills—if that Great Mystery had wanted 
children to practice fish-grabbing, horse- 
clubbing, and tiger-scaring before they were 
grown up, he would have taught them these 
activities himself by implanting in their na- 
tures instincts for fish-grabbing, horse-clubbing, 
and tiger-scaring. New-Fist is not only impious 
to attempt something the Great Mystery never 
wanted to have done; he is also a damned fool 
for trying to change human nature.” 
16. Whereupon approximately half of these 
critics took up the solemn chant, “If you oppose 
the will of the Great Mystery, you must die,” 
and the remainder sang derisively in unison, 
“You can’t change human nature.” 
17. Being an educational statesman as well 
as educational administrator and theorist, 
New-Fist replied politely to both arguments. 
To the more theologically minded, he said 
that, as a matter of fact, the Great Mystery had 
ordered this new work done, that he even did 
the work himself by causing the children to 
want to learn, that children could not learn by 
themselves without divine aid, that they could 
not learn at all except through the power of the 
Great Mystery, and that nobody could really 
understand the will of the Great Mystery con- 
cerning fish, horses, and saber-tooth tigers 
unless he had been well grounded in these fun- 
damental subjects. To the human-nature- 
cannot-be-changed-shouters, New-Fist pointed 
out the fact that paleolithic culture had at- 
tained its high level by changes in human 
nature, and that it seemed almost unpatriotic 
to deny the very process which had made the 
community great. 


18. “I know you, my fellow tribesmen,” the 
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65 pioneer educator ended his argument gravely, 
“T know you as humble and devoted servants 
of the Great Mystery. I know that you would 
not for one moment consciously oppose your- 
selves to his will. I know you as intelligent and 

70 loyal citizens of this great cave-realm, and I 
know that your pure and noble patriotism will 
not permit you to do anything which will block 
the development of that most cave-realmish of 
all our institutions—the paleolithic educa- 

75 tional system. Now that you understand the 
true nature and purpose of this institution, I am 
serenely confident that there are no reasonable 
lengths to which you will not go in its defense 
and its support.” 

80 19. By this appeal the forces of conservatism 
were won over to the side of the new school, 
and in due time everybody who was anybody 
in the community knew that the heart of a 
good education lay in the three subjects of 

85 fish-grabbing, horse-clubbing, and tiger- 
scaring. New-Fist and his contemporaries grew 
old and were gathered by the Great Mystery to 
the Land of the Sunset far down the creck. 
Other men followed their educational ways 
more and more until at last all the children of 
the tribe were practiced systematically in the 
three fundamentals. Thus the tribe prospered 
and was happy in the possession of adequate 
meat, skins, and security. 

95 20. Tt is to be supposed that all would have 
gone well forever with this good educational 
system if conditions of life in that community 
had remained forever the same. But conditions 
changed, and life which had once been so safe 

100 and happy in the cave-realm valley became 
insecure and disturbing. 

21. A new ice age was approaching in that 
part of the world. A great glacier came down 
from the neighboring mountain range to the 

105 north. Year after year it crept closer and closer 
to the head-waters of the creek which ran 
through the tribe’s valley, until at length it 
reached the stream and began to melt into the 
water. Dirt and gravel which the glacier had 

110 collected on its long journey were dropped into 
the creek. The water grew muddy. What had 
once been a crystal-clear stream in which one 
could easily see the bottom was now a milky 

stream inte which one could not see at all. 


90 
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22. At once the life of the community was 
changed in one very important respect. It was 
no longer possible to catch fish with the bare 
hands. The fish could not be seen in the muddy 
water. For some years, moreover, the fish in 
this creek had been getting more timid, agile, 
and intelligent. The stupid, clumsy, brave fish, 
of which originally there had been a great 
many, had been caught with the bare hands 
for fish generation after fish generation, until 
only fish of superior intelligence and agility 
were left. These smart fish, hiding in the muddy 
water under the newly deposited glacial 
boulders, eluded the hands of the most expertly 
trained fish-grabbers. Those tribesmen who 
had studied advanced fish-grabbing in the sec- 
ondary school could do no better than their 
less well-educated fellows who had taken only 
an elementary course in the subject, and even 
the university graduates with majors in ichthy- 
ology were baffled by this problem. No matter 
how good a man’s fish-grabbing education had 
been, he could not grab fish when he could not 
find fish to grab. 

23. The melting waters of the approaching 
ice-sheet also made the country wetter. The 
ground became marshy far back from the 
banks of the creck. The stupid woolly horses, 
standing only five or six hands high and run- 
ning on four-toed front feet and three-toed hind 
feet, although admirable objects for clubbing, 
had one dangerous characteristic. They were 
ambitious. They all wanted to learn how to 
run on their middle toes. They all had visions 
of becoming powerful and aggressive animals 
instead of little and timid ones. They dreamed 
of a far-distant day when some of their de- 
scendants would be sixteen hands high, weigh 
more than half a ton, and be able to pitch their 
would-be riders into the dirt. They knew they 
could never attain these goals in a wet, marshy 
country, so they all went east to the dry, open 
plains, far from the paleolithic hunting 
grounds. Their places were taken by little 
antelopes who came down with the ice sheet 
and were so shy and speedy and had so keen a 
scent for danger that no one could approach 
them closely enough to club them. 

24. The best trained horse-clubbers of the 
tribe went out day after day and employed the 
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most efficient techniques taught in the schools, 
but day after day they returned empty-handed. 
A horse-clubbing education of the highest type 
could get no results when there were no horses 
to club. 

25. Finally, to complete the disruption or 
paleolithic life and education, the new damp- 
ness in the air gave the saber-tooth tigers pneu- 
monia, a disease to which these animals were 
peculiarly susceptible and to which most of 
them succumbed. A few moth-eaten specimens 
crept south to the desert, it is true, but they 
were pitifully few and weak representatives of 
a once numerous and powerful race. 

26. So there were no tigers to scare in the 
paleolithic community, and the best tiger- 
scaring techniques became -only academic 
exercises, good in themselves, perhaps, but not 
necessary for tribal security. Yet this danger to 
the people was lost only to be replaced by 
another and even greater danger, for with the 
advancing ice sheet came ferocious glacial 
bears which were not afraid of fire, which 
walked the trails by day as well as by night, 
and which could not be driven away by the 
most advanced methods developed in the tiger- 
scaring courses of the schools. 

27. The community was now in a very diffi- 
cult situation. There was no fish or meat for 
food, no hides for clothing, and no security 


5 from the hairy death that walked the trails day 


and night. Adjustment to this difficulty had to 
be made at once if the tribe was not to become 
extinct. 

28. Fortunately for the tribe, however, there 
were men in it of the old New-Fist breed, men 
who had the ability to do and the daring to 
think. One of them stood by the muddy 
stream, his stomach contracting with hunger 
pains, longing for some way to get a fish to eat, 
Again and again he had tried the old fish- 
grabbing technique that day, hoping desper- 
ately that at last it might work, but now in 
black despair he finally rejected all that he had 
learned in the schools and looked about him 
for some new way to get fish from that strea 
There were stout but slender vines han he 
from trees along the bank. He pulled hi 
down and began to fasten them together oe: 


or less aimlessly. As he worked, the visi 
On of 
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what he might do to satisfy his hunger and that 165 tions spread, all the members of the tribe werc 


of his crying children back in the cave grew engaged in familiarizing themselves with = 
clearer. His black despair lightened a little. He new ways of living. Men worked hard ee: - 
worked more rapidly and intelligently. At last ing fish nets, setting antelope snares, and dig- 
he had it—a net, a crude seine. He called a ging bear pits. The tribe was busy and pros- 
companion and explained the device. The two 170 perous. 
men took the net into the water, into pool after 32. There were a few thoughtful men who 
pool, and in one hour they caught more fish— asked questions as they worked. Some of them 
intelligent fish in muddy water—than the even e the schools. ; 
whole tribe could have caught in a day under 33. ; ‘These new activities of net-making and 
the best fish-grabbing conditions. 175 operating, snare-setting, and pit-digging are 
29. Another intelligent member of the tribe indispensable to modern existence, mey said. 
wandered hungrily through the woods where “Why can’t they be taught in school? f 
once the stupid little horses had abounded but 34. The safe and sober majority had a quick 
where now only the elusive antelope could be reply to this naive question. “School!” they 


seen. He had tried the horse-clubbing tech- 180 
nique on the antelope until he was fully con- 
vinced of its futility. He knew that one would 
starve who relied on school learning to get him 
meat in those woods. Thus it was that he, too, 
like the fish-net inventor, was finally impelled 185 
by hunger to new ways. He bent a strong, 
spay youne ttes oyer an antelope trail, tiger-scaring if you want to eat, keep warm, 


hung a noosed vine therefrom, and fastened and have some measure of security from sudden 
the device in so ingenious a fashion that the death.” 


passing animal would release a trigger and be 190 35. 
snared neatly when the tree jerked upright. By 
setting a line of these snares, he was able in one 
night to secure more meat and skins than a 
dozen horse-clubbers in the old days had se- 
cured in a week. 195 
30. A third tribesman, determined to meet 
the problem of the ferocious bears, also forgot 
what he had been taught in school and began 
to think in direct and radical fashion. Finally, as 
a result of this thinking, he dug a deep pit in a 
bear trail, covered it with branches in such a 


snorted derisively. “You aren’t in school now. 
You are out here in the dirt working to pre- 
serve the life and happiness of the tribe. What 
have these practical activities got to do with 
schools? You’re not saying lessons now. You’d 
better forget your lessons and your academic 
ideals of fish-grabbing, horse-clubbing, and 


The radicals persisted a little in their 
questioning. ‘Fish-net making and using, 
antelope-snare construction and operation, and 
bear-catching and killing,” they pointed out, 
“require intelligence and skills—things we 
claim to develop in schools. They are also 
activities we need to know. Why can’t the 
schools teach them?” 

36. But most of the tribe, and particularly 
the wise old men who controlled the school, 


200 smiled indulgently at this suggestion. “That 


wouldn’t be education,” they said gently. 
way that a bear would walk on it unsuspect- 37. “But why wouldn’t it be?” asked the 
ingly, fall through to the bottom, and remain radicals. 
trapped until the tribesmen could come up and 38. “Because it would be mere training,” 
dispatch him with sticks and stones at their 205 


explained the old men patiently. “With all the 
leisure. The inventor showed his friends how intricate details of fish-grabbing, horse- 


to dig and camouflage other pits until all the clubbing, and tiger-scaring—the standard cul- 
trails around the community were furnished tural subjects—the school curriculum is too 
with them. Thus the tribe had even more se- crowded now. We can’t add these fads and 
curity than before and in addition had the 210 frills of net-making, antelope-snaring, and—of 
great additional store of meat and skins which all things—bear-killing. Why, at the very 
they secured from the captured bears. thought, the body of the great New-Fist, 
31, As the knowledge of these new inven- founder of our paleolithic educational system, 
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would turn over in its burial cairn. What we 
need to do is to give our young people a more 
thorough grounding in the fundamentals. Even 
the graduates of the secondary schools don’t 
know the art of fish-grabbing in any complete 
sense nowadays; they swing their horse clubs 
awkwardly too, and as for the old science of 
tiger-scaring—well, even the teachers seem to 
lack the real flair for the subject which we 
oldsters got in our teens and never forgot.” 
39. “But how can any person with good 
sense be interested in such useless activities?” 
exploded one of the radicals. “What is the 
point of trying to catch fish with the bare hands 
when it just can’t be done any more? How can 
a boy learn how to club horses when there are 
no horses left to club? And why should children 
try to scare tigers with fire when the tigers are 
dead and gone?” 

40. “Don’t be foolish,” said the wise old 
men, smiling most kindly smiles. “We don’t 
teach fish-grabbing to grab fish; we teach it to 
develop a generalized agility which can never 
be developed by mere training. We don’t 
teach horse-clubbing to club horses; we teach 
it to develop a generalized strength in the 
learner which he can never get from so prosaic 
and specialized a thing as antelope-snare- 
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setting. We don’t teach tiger-scaring to scare 
tigers; we teach it for the purpose of giving that 
noble courage which carries over into all the 
affairs of life and which can never come from 
so base an activity as bear-killing.” 

41. All the radicals were silenced by this 
statement, all except the one who was most 
radical of all. He felt abashed, it is true, but 
he was so radical that he made one last pro- 
test. 

42. “But—but anyway,” he suggested, “you 
will have to admit that times have changed. 
Couldn’t you please iry these more up-to-date 
activities? Maybe they have some educational 
value, after all.” 

43. Even the man’s fellow radicals felt that 
this was going a little too far. 

44. The wise old men were indignant. Their 
smiles faded. “If you had any education your- 
self,” they said severely, “you would know 
that the essence of true education is timeless- 
ness. It is something that endures through 
changing conditions like a solid rock standing 
squarely and firmly in the middle of a raging 
torrent. You must know that there are some 
eternal verities, and the saber-tooth curriculum 
is one of them!” 


Reading Exercise: “The Saber-Tooth Curriculum” 


1. If you wished to separate the reading passage into two main divisions, after which of the 
following paragraphs would you put the dividing line? 


tL 72 2. 19 Fe 27 4. 32 


w 


If you wished to break up the first main division into three parts, after which of the following 
paragraphs would you put the first dividing line? 


1; 2 2. 3 eS 4, 3 
3. After which of the following paragraphs would you put the second dividing line? 
Le. 73: 2. 14 S. 16 4. 19 


4. If you wished to break up the second main division into three parts, after which of the follow- 
ing paragraphs would you put the first dividing line? 


Len WP 2 22 Jo 24 4.) 20 
5. After which of the following paragraphs would you place the second dividing line? 


T 2% 2. 26 3. 30 4, 37 


6. Which of the following paragraphs begins with a clear transition to a new topic? 
ee Bee Be Bie ae 


7. Which of the following words in the first paragraph suggests that the account which follows 
is not going to be historic? 


1. imagination 2. record 3. Chellean 4. New-Fist 
8. Which of the following dates would probably include “Chellean times”? 


1. 500-1000 a.D. 2. 1000-5000 s.c. 3. 10,000-40,000 B.c. 
4. 1,000,000-2,000,000 s.c. 


9. Archaeologists (paragraph 2) study 


1. fossils, to discover what forms of life existed in early geological epochs 
2. the life of early man as revealed by ancient relics and monuments 

3. the development of language 

4. the language and customs of primitive tribes 


10. In paragraph 2 artifact means 


1. weapon 2. tool 3. handy gadget 4. product of human workmanship 


11. In paragraph 2 the standard by which the author judges education is 


1. the ability and desire to think 2. the development of intellect and character 
3. the ability and disposition to do things useful to society 
4. understanding the nature of the world and of man 
12. In paragraph 3 cerebration means 
1. festivity 2. understanding 3. thinking 4. headache 
11 
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13. Paragraph 3 suggests that thinking is socially disapproved because 


people do not like a man who differs from them in his habits 


people resent the fact that the thinking man gets most of the good things of life 
a thinking man is unsociable 


a thinking man is likely to upset the customary ways of doing things 


14. Which of the following in modern America would be a “dangerous man” in the same way that 
New-Fist was considered dangerous (paragraph 3)? 


1 
2i 


By 
4. 


A man who, after much thought, invented something like the atomic bomb. 

A man who, after years of study of economics, proclaimed that the capitalist system was 
unsound. i y i 

A man who, through legal but not exactly ethical activity, got control of a large industry. 


A man who became so absorbed in the study of antiquity that he contributed nothing to 
the betterment of society. 


15. Which of the following diagrams best indicates the relationship of the last six sentences of para- 


1: 


graph 4, beginning “He saw . . . ” to one another? 
I, sentence 1 2. I, sentence 1 3. I, sentence 1 4. I, sentence 1 
II, sentence 2 A, sentence 2 II, sentence 2 A, sentence 2 
III, sentence 3 B, sentence 3 III, sentence 3 B, sentence 3 
IV, sentence 4 II, sentence 4 A, sentence 4 II, sentence 4 
V, sentence 5 III, sentence 5 B, sentence 5 A, sentence 5 
VI, sentence 6 IV, sentence 6 


16. 


C, sentence 6 B, sentence 6 


Sentences 3, 4, and 5 in paragraph 4 are grammatically alike in that 
f; 


they all begin with simple subject and verb 2; 


they are all simple sentences 
3. they are all complex sentences 4. 


they all have compound verbs 


17. The pattern of sentences 6, 7, and 8 in paragraph 4 is called 


1. periodic 2. balanced 3. incomplete 4. compound-complex 
18. The development of paragraph 4 seems simple to the point of childishness. Can this style be 

justified? 

1. No; the whole idea could have been expressed much better in one sentence. 

2. Yes; the author is writing about children and wants to suggest childish thought processes. 
3. Yes; to make the idea clear to the reader, the author has to expand it and develop it step 

by step, very slowly. 

4, 


Yes; the author is trying to show the slow and painful process by which New-Fist reached 
his conclusions. 


19. In paragraph 6 “curriculum” means 


i 


a school building 2. a set of school laws and regulations 3, 


a course of study 
4. a set of principles 


20. Which of the following “freedoms” would New-Fist’s “educational goal” serve? (Check one or 
more.) 


1. 


Freedom of worship 2. Freedom of speech 3. 


Freedom from want 
4. Freedom from fear 


22. 


23. 


24. 


27. 


28. 


READING EXERCISE 13 


Paragraph 7 is meant to be an illustration of 


1. deductive reasoning: arguing from a general principle to a conclusion 

2. inductive reasoning: drawing a general conclusion from observing common elements in 
all known instances of a certain type 

3. argument from examples 

4. argument from analogy: comparing one thing with another 


The principle which New-Fist discovered as the result of his reasoning in paragraph 7 was that 


fishing could be done anywhere in the stream 

fishing, no matter where it was done, was a matter of grabbing with the bare hands 
fishing with the bare hands was not very efficient 

if fish were found in many places in one stream, they could also be found in other streams 


Phe 


The arguments in paragraphs 9-12 are developed 


1. exactly as in paragraphs 7-8 2. differently from paragraphs 7-8 
3. in part like the arguments in paragraphs 7-8, and in part on a different basis 


Which of the following reasons would NOT justify the omission of any consideration of a 
separate curriculum for girls? 


1. In Chellean times probably both men and women engaged in the activities included in 
the common curriculum. 

2. Girls did not need any education. 

3. In this type of narrative it is unnecessary to consider every aspect of the problem with 
which the story deals. 

4. The three activities mentioned were sufficient to establish the main point, that education 
was based on the life-sustaining activities of the tribe. 


Which of the following could we NOT expect to have any place in New-Fist’s curriculum? 


1. Making fist-hammers 2. Making clubs 3. Making skins into clothes 
4. Raising fruits and vegetables 


What loophole in the argument of this fable is left by the fact that three of the tribe’s life- 
sustaining activities mentioned in item 25 were not included? A modern opponent of the au- 
thor’s viewpoint might say that 


1. New-Fist’s curriculum was incomplete 

2. New-Fist selected only subjects which required highly specialized skill 

3. New-Fist selected only activities in which everyone engaged; he omitted activities which 
could be left to specialists j ` 

4. New-Fist omitted some subjects on the ground that they could not be taught 


In paragraph 13 is the statement: “They learned the new activities well, and so the educa 
tional system was a success.” Which of the following meanings must be given to “e ducational 
system” in this proposition in order to justify this conclusion? 


1. Studies included in the curriculum 2. Methods of teaching 
3. Purposes and methods of teaching 
4. The basic theory underlying the selection of learning activities 


In paragraph 15 impious means 


1. foolish 2. unpatriotic 3. sacrilegious 4. stubborn 
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In paragraph 16 derisively means 


1. loudly 2. softly 3. gaily 4. scornfully 


In paragraph 17 which of the following words could most aptly be substituted for statesman? 


1. Politician 2. Philosopher 3. Conservative 4. Radical 


Which of the following is the best description of New-Fist’s reply to the “theologically minded,” 
paragraph 17? 


1. He asserts, as if by revelation, what the will of the Great Mystery is. 
S 7 . . . 

2. He hesitantly suggests another possible interpretation. 
, ; ridi validity of the argument. 

3. He openly ridicules the validity o : 

4. He ak meeting the issue directly and talks about other things. 


7 ` H s CEJ 
In paragraph 18 “that most cave-realmish of all our institutions” means 


1. the most rugged of all our activities 2. the most typical aspect of our culture 
j 3 the most advanced of our customs 4. the newest scientific development 


New-Fist’s argument in paragraph 18 is 


1. a serious reply to a serious charge 

2. a sincere reply to a sincere objection, 
naivete of early thought 

3. an insincere, tongue-in-cheek reply to a foolish ol 
this manner and which deserved no better answe 

4. an insincere, oratorical reply 
honestly 


both of which, however, illustrate the childish 


jection which could be satisfied only in 
r 


to an honest objection which New-Fist could not answer 


If New-Fist intended to argue fairly, which of the following arguments would he have to drop? 
The Great Mystery gave children the ability to learn. 

The willingness of children to learn a given subject indicates divine approval of that subject. 
The history of man shows that human nature can be changed. 

It is unpatriotic to deny the existence of processes which brought the community to a 
high level of culture. 


YON 


Along which of the following lines does New- 


Fist justify his educational system to the con- 
servatives? 


He identifies it with religion and patriotism. 


He shows that the objections are illogical. 


He shows that in spite of these obj 
He shows that the opposing 


Rens 


jections, his system is producing results, 
arguments are ignorant and superstitious. 


What price did New-Fist’s educational system have to pay later for the support of the conserva- 
tives? 


Its basic subjects had to be modified. 
It was no longer regarded 
It had to keep up the pret 
It became conservative an 


LA 
2. as adequate when conditions changed. 
3. ense that it was teaching patriotism and religion. 
4 d resisted change when change was needed. 
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READING EXERCISE 15 


Why was New-Fist successful in winning over the conservatives to his point of view when his 
successors were not? 


1. New-Fist was a greater statesman than they. 
2. They had to fight against the vested interests of a going school system. 
3. Conditions were so much worse in New-Fist’s day that people were more ready to accept 


changes. 
4. The changes which the later radicals wanted to make were less sound. 


In paragraph 22 ichthyology 


1. means “study of fish” 2. means “cave-realm culture” 
3. means “advanced education” 4. is an imaginary word with no meaning 


In paragraph 22 which of the following did NOT happen to the fish? 


1. They became smarter. 2. They became bolder. 3. They became more agile. 
4. They could no longer be seen. 


In paragraph 23 what happened to the woolly horses? 


1. They became much bigger and faster. 2. They evolved into antelopes. 
3. They developed hooves. 4. They left the district. 


Which of the following is the best comment on the author’s statement in paragraph 23 that 
the horses wanted to grow taller and develop hooves? 


1. Itis silly; not even man can will changes in his physical make-up. 

2. It is whimsical and is not expected to make sense. 

3. It states as an idea of the horses what was to be the course of their evolutionary develop- 
ment. 


In paragraph 25 what happened to the tigers? 


1. Most of them died. 2. They all migrated to the desert. 
3. They followed the woolly horses. 4. They became a numerous and powerful race. 


Which of the following changes did NOT take place as a result of the change in climate and the 
passage of time? 


1. Slow fish became fast. 2. Horses were replaced by antelopes. 
3. Tigers were replaced by bears. 
4. The old curriculum was replaced by a new one. 


Which of the following was the first step toward all of the inventions that saved the tribe? 


1. Getting very hungry 2. Rejecting what had been taught in school 
3. Thinking in a direct and radical fashion about the new problem 
4. Trial and error 


How did the tribe solve the fish problem? 


= 


By improving the technique of grabbing fish with the bare hands 
2. By clearing up the muddy water 

3. By inventing a seine 

4. By finding other sources of food 
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How did they solve the antelope problem? 


1. By clubbing them 2. By driving them away 3. By inventing the bow and arrow 
4. By setting snares 


How did they solve the bear problem? 


1. By scaring them with fire 2. By hitting them with sticks and stones 
l 3. By digging bear-traps 4. By moving to another locality 


As a result of these inventions the tribe was 


1. as well off as before 2. worse off than before 3. better off than before 
l 4. faced with a serious problem of unemployment 


In which of the following respects does the argument of paragraph 35 go beyond the argument 
of paragraph 33? 


1. Tt asserts that the new subjects not only develop intelligence and skill but also are necessary 
if the tribe is to survive. l 

2. It asserts that the new subjects are not only necessary to survival but also provide the edu- 
cational values claimed for the old curriculum. 

3. It asserts that the new subjects are valuable and also hints that the schools are incompetent 
to teach them. 


Which of the following modern arguments is most directly parallel to the argument advanced 
in paragraph 34? 

1. Schools do not teach anything which is worth learning. 

2. 


Education should foster intellectual development; work on the job will develop vocational 
competence. 


3. Education ought to teach a man how to make a living before it goes on to the leisure side 
of life. 
4. When you get out, you will find that the business world does ni 


which are taught in school; school has nothing to do with what 
matters. 


ot practice the high ideals 
has to be done in practical 


Which of the following would it be most necessar 
ment of paragraph 35, “[these activities] require 
develop in our schools. Why can’t the schools tea 


1. Whether such a claim has actually been made for the present curriculum 
2. Whether practical activities really require intelligence and skills 
3. Whether adult activities which re 


velop these traits in young people 


y to investigate before accepting the argu- 


intelligence and skills—things we claim to 
ch them?” 


quire intelligence and skills are best calculated to de- 


4. Whether adult activities which require intelligence and skills also require knowledge 


Which of the following distinctions between education and training did the old men intend 
to make in paragraph 38? 


1. Education is useless; training is useful. 


2. Education deals with the heritage from the past; training deals with life in the present. 

3. Education develops the abilities which everyone should have; training, the abilities which 
only a few specialists need. 

4, 


Education develops the more general ways of thinking and acting which are useful in any 
situation; training teaches one how to do particular things w 


hich one may or may not be 
required to do in adult life. : 
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READING EXERCISE 17 


For the author, which of the following descriptions of what are called “cultural subjects” in 
paragraph 38 is most accurate? 

1. Subjects which teach a person how to think 

2. Subjects which teach a person generalized skills 

3. Subjects which teach a person what he must know in order to live well 

4. Subjects which have no direct application to present-day living 


Which of the following is the basic weakness of the argument advanced in paragraph 40? 


1. The generalized skills stated as objectives are of no value. 


2. These generalized skills cannot be taught. 
3. These generalized skills are probably developed better by activities in which students can 


see some meaning. 
4. These gencralized skills are never developed by schools, but rather by life outside the 


school. 
In paragraph 41 abashed means 
1. outnumbered 2. exposed 3. embarrassed 4, foolish 
Which two of the following best account for the conservatives’ sudden anger at the last sugges- 
tion of the radical in paragraph 42? 


1. They were annoyed by the radical’s persistence. 
2. The radical’s tone was insulting. 

3. The radical called for action, not argument. 

4. Conservatives resent keeping up with the times. 


In paragraph 44 eternal verities means 


1. religious values 2. lasting truths 3. topics which may not be discussed 
4. sacred customs 


Which of the following would the author regard as a subject like fish-grabbing in an age in 
which fish cannot be grabbed? 


1. chemistry 2. civics 3. Latin 4. law 


Which of the following is a basic assumption in this paper? 


1. Education must incorporate some of the new with the old. 
Practical education, as society becomes more complex, must come after a basic general 
education. 

3. A primary function of education is to teach people how to get the things they need, 

4, A thorough training in basic skills is necessary before specialization. 


The author seems to believe that teaching is at its worst when 


1. the subject taught is useless and meaningless. 2. the teachers are badly trained 
3. school systems become so powerful that they will not respond to public demand 
4. people have lost faith in their schools. : 


Writing Exercise: How We Get the Things We Need 


“These are not children’s problems; these are adult problems.” 


I suppose memorizing Latin grammar 
is a child’s problem, studying the reign of 
1 
Elizabeth is a child’s problem, and to learn 
2 3 
Boyle’s Law is a child’s problem, but studying 
4 
how we get food, clothing, and shelter, is not. 
5 
It is true that food, clothing, and shelter are 
6 


provided for children 
although inadequately for most, but will that 
7 
prevent them realizing that they will have 
8 
éull responsibility to get these things for them- 
Scr 
selves within a very few years? 
10 
Comparing these problems with the problems 
11 
which children now study in school, these are 
real problems which children must solve or 
suffer the consequences. Did you ever hear 
children gripe about a study of the work of 
12 
the world on the ground that it was no con- 
cern of theirs? On the contrary, they usually 
13 
regard it as a blessed release from a dumb 
14 


academic routine. 


Was 


10. 


T 


12. 


13. 


14. 


1. is a chilď’s problem 2. Omit 
1. is a child’s problem 2. Omit 
1. to learn 2. learning 3. Omit 


1. problem, but 2. problem but 
3. problem; but 

1. shelter, 2. shelter 3. shelter— 

1. food, clothing, and shelter 2. these things 

3. these 


although inadequately for most 
inadequately at best 
(inadequately in many cases) 
them 2. their 3. Omit 

to get 2. getting 3. for getting 


ae wre 


3. years! 


rae 


years? 2. years. 
. Comparing these problems 

To compare these problems 
When comparing these problems 
In comparison 


Pe Gon hos es 


1. gripe about 2. griping about 
3. object to 4. objecting to 


1. On the contrary, they 2. Moreover, they 
3. For example, they 4. They 


1. dumb 2. crazy 3. meaningless 


“But children can’t do anything about these problems. Why get them all stirred up?” 


What can children do about Shakespeare? 
What can they do about Boyle’s Law? All they 
can do about any of our present subjects is 
a study of them, and they can equally well 

15 
study how we get the things we need. 
On the contrary, it is stupid to say that chil- 
16 17 


15. 
16. 


17; 
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1. a study of 2. studying 3, to stud 
1. On the contrary 2, Moreover j 
3. On the other hand 4, Omit 


1. stupid 2. crazy 3. short-sighted 
4. criminal folly 
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dren can do nothing about these problems. 
On the whole, they are the only people who 


18 18. 1. On the whole 2. Ona broader view 
can. But only if they think about such prob- 3. On the other hand 4. Moreover 
~a 19. 1. can. But 2. can! But 
lems from childhood hard and realistically. It 3. can, but 4. can—but 

20 20. 1. (Leave where it is now.) 
2. (Place after problems.) 
is already too late for we old folks to do very 3. (Place after think.) 
21 21. 1. we old folks 2. we oldsters 
much about them. We have made our bed 3. us older people 4. our generation 


and must lie in it. 
Also, even if they can do nothing at present 
on PaA 22. 1. Also 2. Secondly 
3. Then, too, 4. Finally 
about a problem as it exists in society they can 23, 1. they 2. children 3, young folks 
24 24. 1. society 2. society, 
usually do something about a related problem 
existing in their schools. If they can do noth- 
25 25. 1. existing 2. as it exists 
3. which exists 4. which is 


ing about local politics, I meant to say, they 
26 26. 1. I meant to say 2. I mean to say 
can do something about school politics. They 3. If you get what I mean 
can and should do something about every 4. for example 
problem they study, however small. 


27 27. 1. (Leave as it is now.) 


2. (Place after something.) 
3. (Place after problem.) 


“This is all very well if you know all the answers, 


but I don’t, and even if I did, I would 
not want to teach young 


people ready-made solutions to all their problems.” 
There is nothing whatever in the proposal 
to indicate that the units on common needs 
will attempt to teach the answers. 
eee see Se CLS 


28 28. 1. teach the answers 2. do this 
On the contrary, they will open children’s 3. “teach the answers” 4. teach 
29 29. 1. On the contrary 2. Moreover 
eyes to the fact that there are NO answers at 3. On the other hand 4. However 
present to many problems which they have 
30 30. 1. problems 2. problems, 


not even noticed before. It is our present cur- 
ticulum that leaves children with the 
impressi 

pression, that all problems have already 


31 31. 1. impression, 2. impression 
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been solved, and that there is nothing left for 
32 32. 1. solved, 2. solved 
them to do. No child who had studied the 
units on common needs would have this idea. 
33 33. 1. have this idea 2. make this mistake 
3. entertain this illusion 
4. have any such silly notion 


“Children never know what occupation they will follow; why should they study occupations?” 


The fact that so many young people do not 
know what they want to do for a living even 
after graduation from college is because of our 


34 34. 1. because of 2. duc to 
educational system. Not an eternal fact about 3. caused by 4. an indictment of 
35 35. 1. system. Not 2. system, it is not 
human nature. At present we do not teach 3. system, not 4. system; yet not 


children even the names of more than a dozen 
occupations, how could they know which one 


~ 36 36. 1. occupations, 2. occupations; 
to follow. Do we want to go on living in a 3. occupations, and 4. occupations, so 
37 37. 1. follow. 2. follow? 
society in which most people simply gravitate 
38 38. 1. gravitate 2. leap 3. float 4. drift 


from one job to another as openings occur? 


“This is not what employers want. They want a liberal education.” 


How do you know? Employers have never 
been asked if they would like their employees 
39 39. 1. if 2. whether 3. why 
to have a long, serious, and realistic study of 
the work of the world along with other ele- 
ments of a liberal education. They have been 
asked which they prefer, a broad, liberal edu- 
40 40. 
cation, or a program made up entirely of the 
narrowest type of business courses, and we are 


ren 


. prefer, 2. prefer; 3. prefer: 4. prefer 


41 41. 1. courses, and we 2. courses; and we 
not talking about such courses. Furthermore, 3. courses, but we 4. courses. We 
the schools belong to the people, not to em- 
ployers. 
o 42. 1. the schools belong to the people, not to 


employers 
the schools belong to the peo 
to employers 

If we taught people only what their employers 3. the schools do not belon 
but to the people 


P 


ple, not just 
S to employers, 


he © 
Ẹ À 1 
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wanted them to know, we would soon become 
43 
a nation of slaves. Our present curriculum 
goes altogether too far in this direction, which 
employers like because it is safe. 
44 


It leaves students ignorant of the work of the 
world so they can have no serious ideas—be- 
pal ie 
45 

cause in this area they have no substantial 
ideas at all. If we taught people more about 
the ways in which business is organized and 
directed, employers might not like it—but can 
we leave that decision to them? 

— 

46 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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1. know, 2. know 


1. direction, which employers like because it 
is safe 


2. direction, and employers like it because it 
is safe 


3. direction. Employers like it because it is 
safe 


so they 2. so that they 


3. (Place so before ignorant and put a 
comma after world.) 


4. (Place so before ignorant and put 
that after world.) 


1. tothem 2. for them 
3. open to them 
4. to their tender mercy 


Learning from 


Writing Assignment: 


Suppose all required courses in English were 
abolished. The school took over the largest and 
most attractive English classrooms, unscrewed 
the iron desks from the floor, and sold them for 
scrap. In their places it installed hundreds of 
rainbow-colored canvas deck-chairs. They 
were cheap, light, durable, and comfortable. 
Around the walls the boys built interesting 
modern book-shelves, and the school filled 
them up with books of every kind that anyone 
might conceivably read of his own free will. 
Reference books, textbooks, and books on re- 
serve for the various courses were kept in the 
old, small school library, and anyone who came 
to the library to do his homework was sent 
there. The new reading rooms were intended 
only for reading—reading in its own right. 

A few other activities were permitted, how- 
ever. At one point there were a dozen sound- 
proof phonograph booths and a fine collection 
of records. The better radio programs, dis- 
creetly controlled from a central source, could 
also be heard in these booths. One set of shelves 
housed a collection of good reproductions of 
pictures and photographs of fine homes and 
buildings. In one corner there was a book- 
exchange, managed by students. It had an 
initial stock of about a thousand books con- 
tributed by parents or secured from second- 
hand bookstores. All of these were priced at 
from ten to twenty-five cents. In addition, stu- 
dents could bring in any books they no longer 
wanted and mark inside the front cover the 
lowest price they would accept. If the books 
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were sold, they got the money, and usually 
spent it on books left by someone else. The 
book-exchange helped to establish the habit of 
buying books, which is one of the strongest 
props to a continued interest in books in later 
life. 

Between each two reading rooms was a glass- 
partitioned office. One of the more genial 
English teachers sat in each office to chat with 
students about the books they were reading and 
to suggest what to read next—whenever stu- 
dents wanted such advice. Sometimes they 
would bring together a group of students who 
were reading on about the same level to talk 
about the books which they had found most 
interesting. They insisted on having a confer- 
ence with each student at least once every six 
weeks to keep in touch with what he was read- 
ing, but most students came in more often than 
that. 

The school day was then arranged so that 
every student could spend at least one period 
in the reading rooms. During this time they 
read whatever they liked, occasionally listening 
to records, looking at pictures, or browsing in 
the book-exchange. No one bothered them or 
asked them questions. They did not have to 
pass any examination on what they had read 
or make book reports, or read with any sed 
plan. They just read. They read on the ae 
about a hundred books a year. They had Be 
instruction in reading and writing in ao ne 
with other courses but no regular cour yi 
“English.” ä aast i 
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Suppose you had been educated in this man- brought along two teachers, one of whom has 
ner for four years. What would you have spoken for the proposal and the other against 
learned that you have not learned in English it. The school board is wavering; it does not 
courses as they are now—including this one? know what to decide. The chairman looks at 
Consider not only the knowledge that you you and asks you to state your opinion. What 
might have picked up, but a continuing inter- will you say? What reasons will you give, if you 
est in reading for pleasure, your attitude toward want to persuade the Board to adopt the course 
the school, and the effect upon your person- of action which you favor? i 
ality of a daily period of quiet, unhurried read- It is well to be prepared for such pe Eee 
= d thinking. What would you have For your next assignment write that speech, 
alee What is the relative importance of the and make it very ee ae si 
things you would have gained and the things the future is in your hands. If you y 
have missed? classmates want the schools to adopt such a 
nam jose you are forty years old and program, in time you can get them to do it. If 
E ls to the school board in a city you don’t want it, you can block it. ‘i is what 
f sixty thousand people. The principal of the you want, and not what the teachers want, 
us a on ol has just submitted a proposal to that determines the kind of education the next 
uae ite required English courses and to generation will get. 


substitute the program outlined above. He has 


THE ART OF READING 
Lin Yutang 


1. Reading or the enjoyment of books has 
always been regarded among the charms of a 
cultured life and is respected and envied by 
those who rarely give themselves that privilege. 
This is easy to understand when we compare 
the difference between the life of a man who 
does no reading and that of a man who does. 


with one of the best talkers of the world. This 
talker leads him on and carries him into a dif- 
ferent country or a different age, or unburdens 
to him some of his personal regrets, or discusses 
with him some special line or aspect of life that 
the reader knows nothing about. An ancient 


author puts him in communion with a dead 
The man who has not the habit of reading is spirit of long ago, and as he reads along, he 
imprisoned in his immediate world, in respect begins to imagine what that ancient author 
to time and space. His life falls into a set 10 


looked like and what type person he was. Both 
Mencius and Ssema Ch’ien, China’s greatest 
historians, have expressed the same idea. Now 
to be able to live two hours out of twelve in 
a different world and take one’s thoughts off the 
claims of the imraediate present is, of course, a 
privilege to be envied by people shut up in their 
bodily prison. Such a change of environment 


From The Importance of Living. Copyright 1937 by is really similar to travel in its psychological 
the John Day Company. effect. 


routine; he is limited to contact and conversa- 
tion with a few friends and acquaintances, and 
he sees only what happens in his immediate 
neighborhood. From this prison there is no es- 
cape. But the moment he takes up a book, he 15 
immediately enters a different world, and if it 

is a good book, he is immediately put in touch 
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2. But there is more to it than this. The 
reader is always carried away into a world of 
thought and reflection. Even if it is a book 
about physical events, there is a difference be- 
tween seeing such events in person or living 
through them, and reading about them in 
books, for then the events always assume the 
quality of a spectacle and the reader becomes 
a detached spectator. The best reading is 
therefore that which leads us into this con- 
templative mood, and not that which is merely 
occupied with the report of events. The tre- 
mendous amount of time spent on newspapers 
I regard as not reading at all, for the average 
readers of papers are mainly concerned with 
getting reports about events and happenings 
without contemplative value. 

3. The best formula for the object of reading, 
in my opinion, was stated by Huang Shanku, a 
Sung poet and friend of SuTungp’o. He said, 
“A scholar who hasn’t read anything for three 
days fecls that his talk has no flavor (becomes 
insipid), and his own face becomes hateful to 
look at (in the mirror).”” What he means, of 
course, is that reading gives a man a certain 
charm and flavor, which is the entire object of 
reading, and only reading with this object can 
be called an art. One doesn’t read to “improve 
one’s mind,” because when one begins to 
think of improving his mind all the pleasure of 
reading is gone. He is the type of person who 
says to himself: “I must read Shakespeare, I 
must read Sophocles, and I must read the en- 
tire Five Foot Shelf of Dr. Eliot, so I can be- 
come an educated man.” I’m sure that man 
will never become educated. He will force him- 
self one evening to read Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
and come away, as if from a bad dream, with 
no greater benefit than that he is able to say 
that he has “read” Hamlet. Anyone who reads 
a book with a sense of obligation does not 
understand the art of reading. This type of 
reading with a business purpose is in no way 
different from a senator’s reading up of files 
and reports before he makes a speech. It is 
asking for business advice and information, and 
not reading at all. 

4, Reading for the cultivation of personal 
charm of appearance and flavor in speech is 
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then, according to Huang, the only admissible 
kind of reading. This charm of appearance 
must evidently be interpreted as something 
other than physical beauty. What Huang 
means by “hateful to look at” is not physical 
ugliness. There are ugly faces that have a 
fascinating charm and beautiful faces that are 
insipid to look at. I have among my Chinese 
friends one whose head is shaped like a bomb 
and yet who is nevertheless always a pleasure 
to see. The most beautiful face among Western 
authors, so far as I have scen them in pictures, 
was that of G. K. Chesterton. There was such a 
diabolical conglomeration of mustache, glasses, 
fairly bushy eyebrows and knitted lines where 
the eyebrows met! One felt there was a vast 
number of ideas playing about inside that 
forehead, ready at any time to burst out from 
those quizzically penetrating eyes. That is 
what Huang would call a beautiful face, a face 
not made up by powder and rouge, but by the 
sheer force of thinking. As for flavor of speech, 
it all depends on one’s way of reading. If a 
reader gets the flavor of books, he will show 
that flavor in his conversations, and if he has 
flavor in his conversations, he cannot help also 
having a flavor in his writing. 

5. Hence I consider getting the flavor of 
books as the key to all reading. It necessarily 
follows that taste is selective and individual, 
like the taste for food. The most hygienic way 
of eating is, after all, eating what one likes, for 
then one is sure of his digestion. In reading as 
in eating, what is one man’s meat may be 
another’s poison. A teacher cannot force his 
pupils to like what he likes in reading, and a 
parent cannot expect his children to have the 
same tastes as himself. And if the reader has 
no taste for what he reads, all the time is 
wasted. As Yiian Chunglang says, “You can 
leave the books that you don’t like alone and 
let other people read them.” 

6. There can be, therefore, no books that 
one absolutely must read. For our intellectual 
interests grow like a tree or flow like a river 
So long as there is proper sap, the tree will 
grow anyhow, and so long as there is fresh 
current from the spring, the water will es 
When water strikes a granite cliff, it just foes 
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around it; when it finds itself in a pleasant low 
valley, it stops and meanders there a while; 
when it finds itself in a deep mountain pond, 
it is content to stay there; and when it finds 
itself traveling over rapids, it hurries forward. 
Thus, without any effort or determined aim, it 
is sure of reaching the sea some day. There are 
no books in this world that everybody must 
read, but only books that a person must read 
at a certain time in a given place under given 
circumstances and at a given period of his life. 
I rather think that reading, like matrimony, is 
determined by fate. Even if there is a certain 
book that everyone must read, like the Bible, 
there is a time for it. When one’s thoughts and 
experience have not reached a certain point for 
reading a masterpiece, the masterpiece will 
leave only a bad flavor on his palate. Con- 
fucius said, “When one is fifty, one may read 
the Book of Changes,” which means that one 
should not read it at forty-five. The extremely 
mild flavor of Confucius’ own saying in the 
Analects and his mature wisdom cannot be ap- 
preciated until one becomes mature himself. 
7, Furthermore, the same reader reading 
the same book at different periods gets a dif- 
ferent flavor out of it. For instance, we enjoy a 
book more after we have had a personal talk 
with the author himself, or even after having 
seen a picture of his face, and one gets again 
a different flavor sometimes after one has 
broken off friendship with the author. A per- 
son gets a kind of flavor from reading the 
Book of Changes at forty, and gets another kind 
of flavor reading it at fifty, after he has seen 
more changes in life. Therefore, all good books 
can be read with profit and renewed pleasure 
a second time. I was made to read Westward Ho! 
and Henry Esmond in my college days, but while 
I was capable of appreciating Westward Ho! in 
my ’teens, the real flavor of Henry Esmond es- 
caped me entirely until I reflected about it 
later on, and suspected there was vastly more 
charm in that book than I had then been 
capable of appreciating. 
8. Reading, therefore, is an act consisting of 
two sides, the author and the reader. The net 
gain comes as much from the reader’s contribu- 
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tion through his own insight and experiences 
as from the author’s own. In speaking about the 
Confucian Analects, the Sung Confucianist 
Ch’eng Yick’uan said, “There are readers and 
readers. Some read the Analects and feel that 
nothing has happened, some are pleased with 
one or two lines in it, and some begin to wave 
their hands and dance on their legs uncon- 
sciously.” 
9. I regard the discovery of one’s favorite 
author as the most critical event in one’s in- 
tellectual development. There is such a thing 
as the affinity of spirits, and among the authors 
of ancient and modern times, one must try to 
find an author whose spirit is akin with his own. 
One has to be independent and search out his 
masters. It is like love at first sight. The reader 
cannot be told to love this one or that one, but 
when he has found the author he loves, he 
knows it himself by a kind of instinct. We have 
such famous cases of discoveries of authors. 
Scholars seem to have lived in different ages, 
separated by centuries, and yet their modes of 
tħinking and feeling were so akin that their 
coming together across the pages of a book was 
like a person finding his own image. In Chinese 
phraseology, we speak of these kindred spirits 
as re-incarnations of the same soul. Su Tungp’o 
said that when he first read Chuangtse, he felt 
as if all the time since his childhood he had 
been thinking the same things and taking the 
same views. When Chunglang one night dis- 
covered Hsü Wench’ang, a contemporary un- 
known to him, in a small book of poems, he 
jumped out of bed and shouted to his friend, 
and his friend began to read it and shout in 
turn, and then they both read and shouted 
until their servant was completely puzzled. 
10. Itis only this kind of reading, this dis- 
covery of one’s favorite author, that will do 
one any good at all. Like a man falling in love 
with his sweetheart at first sight, everything is 
right. She is of the right height, has the right 
face, the right color of hair, the right quality of 
voice and the right way of speaking and 
smiling. This author is not something that a 
young man need be told about by his teacher. 
The author is just right for him; his style, his 
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taste, his point of view, his mode of thinking, 
are all right. And then the reader proceeds to 
devour every word and every line that the 
author writes, and because there is a spiritual 
affinity, he absorbs and readily digests every- 
thing. The author has cast a spell over him, and 
he is glad to be under the spell, and in time his 
own voice and manner and way of smiling and 
way of talking become like the author’s own. 
Thus he truly steeps himself in his literary lover 
and derives from these books a sustenance for 
his soul. After a few years, the spell is over and 
he grows a little tired of this lover and seeks for 
new literary lovers, and after he has had three 
or four lovers and completely eaten them up, 
he emerges as an author himself. There are 
many readers who never fall in love, like many 
young men and women who flirt around and 
are incapable of forming a deep attachment to 
a particular person. They can read any and all 
authors, and they never amount to anything. 
11. Such a conception of the art of reading 
completely precludes the idea of reading as a 
duty or as an obligation. In China, one often 
encourages students to “study bitterly.” There 
was a famous scholar who studied bitterly and 
who stuck an awl in his calf when he fell asleep 
while studying at night. There was another 
scholar who had a maid stand by his side as 
he was studying at night, to wake him up 
every time he fell asleep. This was nonsensical. 
If one has a book lying before him and falls 
asleep while some wise ancient author is talking 
to him, he should just go to bed. No amount of 
sticking an awl in his calf or of shaking him up 
by a maid will do him any good. Such a man 
has lost all sense of the pleasure of reading. 
Scholars who are worth anything at all never 
know what is called “a hard grind,” or what 
“bitter study” means. They merely love books 
and read on because they cannot help them- 
selves. 

12. What then, is the true art of reading? 
The simple answer is to just take up a book 
and read when the mood comes. To be thor- 
oughly enjoyed, reading must be entirely 
Spontaneous. One takes a limp volume of Lisao, 
or of Omar Khayyám, and goes away hand in 
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hand with his love to read on a river bank. If 
there are good clouds over one’s head, let them 
read the clouds and forget the books, or read 
the books and the clouds at the same time. 
Between times, a good pipe or a good cup of 
tea makes it still more perfect. Or perhaps on 
a snowy night, when one is sitting before the 
fireside, and there is a kettle singing on the 
hearth and a good pouch of tobacco at the side, 
one gathers ten or a dozen books on philosophy, 
economics, poetry, biography and piles them 
up on the couch, and then leisurely turns over 
a few of them and gently lights on the one 
which strikes his fancy at the moment. Chin 
Sheng’tan regards reading a banned book 
behind closed doors on a snowy night as one of 
the greatest pleasures of life. 
13. The best description of the pleasure of 
reading I found in the autobiography of 
China’s greatest poetess, Li Ch’ingchao (Yi-an, 
1081-1141). She and her husband would go to 
the temple, where second-hand books and rub- 
bings from stone inscriptions were sold, on the 
day he got his monthly stipend as a student at 
the Imperial Academy. Then they would buy 
some fruit on the way back, and coming home, 
they would begin to pare the fruit and examine 
the newly bought rubbings together, or drink 
tea and compare the variants in different edi- 
tions. As described in her autobiographical 
sketch known as Postscript to Chinshihlu (a book 
on bronze and stone inscriptions): 

13a. I have a power for memory, and sit- 
ting quietly after supper in the Home- 
coming Hall, we would boil a pot of 
tea and, pointing to the piles of books 
on the shelves, guess on what line of 
what page in what volume of a certain 
book a passage occurred and see who 
was right, the one making the correct 
guess having the privilege of drinking 
his cup of tea first. When a guess Was 
correct, we would lift the cy 
and break out into loud laug 
much that sometimes the 
spilled on our dress and w. 
able to drink. We were t 
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to live and grow old in such a world! 165 
Therefore we held our heads high, 
although we were living in poverty 

and sorrow. ...In time our collec- 

tion grew bigger and bigger and the 14. 
books and art objects were piled up on 


over them, tasting a happiness above 
those enjoying dogs and horses and 
music and dance, 


This sketch was written in her old age 
170 after her husband had died, when she was a 
tables and desks and beds, and we en- lonely old woman fleeing from place to place 
joyed them with our eyes and our during the invasion of North China by the 
minds and planned and discussed Chin tribes. 


Reading Exercise: “The Art of Reading” 


1. 


The primary reason for reading is that 


it makes one better able to converse with other people 

a person who doesn’t read is uncultured and uneducated 

it releases one from the limits of time and space 

gradually one comes to appreciate the world’s great literature 


or Bt i 


The reason for reading good books when one does read is that 


1. one’s intimacies and wanderings are with a good talker 
one can tell other people he has read all the right books 
it is of greater cultural and educational value 

one becomes acquainted with remote times and places 


Pon 


Which of the following is not one of the experiences Lin Yutang feels should be derived from 


reading? 


1. Forgetfulness of the cares of the moment 2. An enlarging of the spirit 
3. Inspiring contemplation 
4. Enabling one to actually live the role of the characters 


Lin Yutang feels that,the nonreader 


1. envies the pleasures of the reader 2. is a happier man than the reader 
3. scorns the interests of the reader 
4. has no true understanding of even present events 


In paragraph 2 Lin Yutang expresses his preference for the type of book which 


1. makes the reader live the past 2. arouses reflection and thought 
3. tells about physical events 4. tells about faraway places 


According to Lin Yutang a reading experience should 


1. be a report of happenings 
give the same feeling which would be aroused by witnessing the events 


2. 
3. give the same feelings which would be aroused by taking part in the events 
4. be unlike real experiences 


At the beginning of paragraph 3, a Sung poet and friend of Su Tungp’o is, grammatically, 


1. a prepositional phrase 2. an appositive 3. a subordinate clause 
4. an adjective clause 


Lin Yutang feels that one is treating reading as an art when he reads 


1. to improve his mind 2. to derive business information 
3. to become an educated person 4. to acquire charm and flavor 


In order for his reading to be an art the reader must be secking 
1. pleasure 2. culture 3. knowledge 4. skill 
~ 29 
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In paragraph 4, conglomeration means 
1. appearance 2. ugliness 3. type 4. mass 


Lin Yutang feels with regard to personal appearance that reading 


4. can make one’s face more beautiful 2. 


can give one’s face more charm 
3. can give one a happier look 4. 


has no effect on one’s looks 


The speech and writing of a person are changed if he 


1. reads a lot 2. reads good literature 3. reads for pleasure 
4. gets the flavor of his reading 


i. ’s poi i ing, means 
In paragraph 5, what is one man’s meat may be another's poison, as it concerns reading, 


1. Some young people will be capable of deriving the flavor from books, while others will be 
i able : ; 

2 Some young people will derive advantage from reading, while others will be harmed by it 

3, Some young people will like one book which others will dislike and vice versa 

4 Some young people will like to read; others will not 


Paragraph 5 would favor the type of reading program in which young people 


1. are given a great deal of choice in their reading 

2. are all required to read the same books 

3. are given some choice in reading after some common basic training in the classics 
4, are required to do only a minimum of reading 


Lin Yutang would favor the type of reading program in which 


1. all students study a few great books intensively 


2. all students do more extensive reading of a larger number of great books 
3 


students are allowed to read any books which instructors feel have some educational value 
4. 


students are encouraged to please their own tastes and to read for pleasure 
In paragraph 6 meanders means 


1. waits 2. enjoys itself 3. rests 4. winds 
The figure of speech of the flowing river (paragraph 6) is 


1. an apostrophe 2. a metaphor Be 


a simile 4. 
The meaning behind the figure of the river is 


an hyperbole 


reading is not necessary to development 


intellectual interests can reach the same end, taking different paths 
it is not necessary to have a goal to become a great reader 
intellectual interests must follow a set pattern of development 


fens 


With which of the following would Lin Yutang agree? 


Books should be read in a certain sequence. 
Any book can be enjoyed as well at one time as at another. 
Certain books are necessary to intellectual development. 


The proper circumstances are necessary for the fruitful reading of certain books 


Be a ES 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25, 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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According to Lin Yutang which of the following is not essential to the fruitful reading of a book? 


1. The proper level of maturity 2. A set reading sequence 
3. Some intellectual interest 4. The right circumstances 


Lin Yutang gives the reader the impression that the keynote to the art of reading is 


1. seriousness 2. leisureliness 3. intellectuality 4. efficiency 


Which of the following best expresses Lin Yutang’s feeling concerning previous knowledge of 
a book or its author? 


1. Itis undesirable to read about the author or his books, and best to read only the book itself. 
2. It is best to be completely open-minded and unbiased when reading a new book. 

3. Any previous knowledge or bias about an author changes the opinion one obtains of a book. 
4. It is wrong to read a new book without having first met the author, seen his picture, or 


learned something about him. 


Which of the following statements about the flavor of books is contrary to Lin Yutang’s? 


1. The flavor varies with the background of the reader. 

2. Each book has a certain definite flavor, which can be obtained by any careful reader. 
3. The same reader may derive different flavors from the same book at different times. 

4. The full flavor of some books may be acquired at an earlier period than that of other books. 


The quotation in paragraph 8 brings out the point that 


at different stages of one’s life he receives different flavors from the same book 

an individual dislikes some books, likes others, and is really moved by still others 
some books are so difficult that only a few really understand them 

the impression made by a given work varies with the reader 


Sie 


In paragraph 9 affinity means 
1. immortality 2. attraction 3. wonder 4. beauty 
Which of the following methods of school practice would be approved by Lin Yutang? 


Encouraging a student to read, but not specifying what 

Allowing a student to select from a few great authors the one he prefers to read 

Having a student, at a set time, write an essay on his favorite author, explaining his choice 
Having the student read all the works of the teacher’s favorite author, together with 
explanatory material 


Pe Rise 


Concerning the discovery of one’s favorite author, Lin Yutang feels that the choice is due 
primarily to 


1. attraction to his poetic style 2. seeing one’s own thoughts expressed by him 
3. being taught that he is a great master 4. admiration for his knowledge 
Lin Yutang feels that the force that makes one’s spirit akin to some author’s is 


1. living at a similar period 2. living in the same country 
3. having the same habits and customs 4. thinking in the same mann 
` er 
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29. Lin Yutang compares falling in love with an author with falling in love with a girl. On which 
of the following points would he wish the comparison to break down? 


1. Falling in love with a girl intuitively 2. Feeling that one’s sweetheart is perfect 


3. Being influenced by one’s sweetheart 
4. Growing ever more attached to one’s sweetheart throughout life 


30. In order to be an author one must be capable of three of the following. Which one is not 


aL. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


necessary? 


1. Falling under an author’s spell 

2. Shifting one’s devotion from one author to another ; 

3. Reading all authors with understanding and not coming under the spell of any 
4. Copying in thought and mood one’s favorite author for a limited period 


Which of the following ways of reading an author fulfills Lin Yutang’s meaning of “literary 
lover”? 


1. To read all authors carefully and objectively 
2. To be fond of our author and, even if he is found difficult, to continue to read him 
3. To come under the spell of an author temporarily, and completely to understand and 


absorb him i 
4, To discover a fondness for one author and to devote permanently all one’s time to acquir- 
ing a better understanding of him 


Lin Yutang feels that “bitter study” (paragraph 11) 


1. is injurious to health 2. should be of one’s choice and not forced on one 
3. does not exist for a real scholar 4. should not interfere with one’s sleep 


In paragraph 11 precludes means 


1. supports 2. shuts out 3. determines 4. supersedes 
Lin Yutang feels that reading out of a sense of obligation or duty 


1. is the best stimulus to learning 2. is poor, but better than no reading at all 
3. prevents a person from learning 4. is contrary to reading as an art 


To a scholar, reading is a 
1. pleasure 2. duty 3. pastime 4. task 


How does Lin Yutang feel about interferences and interruptions in readings? 

1. There should be none. 

2. One must be alone while reading. 

3. Outside factors may contribute to the mood of the book and make reading more enjoyable. 

4. Some outside factors may not interfere with one’s mood, but concentration should not be 
interrupted. 


The most important factor in making any reading artful is 


1. deep concentration 2. the proper mood 3. sufficient background 
4, stimulus to learn 


38. 


39, 


40. 


41. 


42, 


43. 
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In paragraph 13 stipend means 


Ka 


allowance 2. check 3. lesson 4. vacation 


In paragraph 13 variants means 


4, 


sketches 2. differences 3. inscriptions 4. rubbings 


The use of the word dress in paragraph 13A 


1, 


is a mistake 2. means that the tea spilled only on her and not on her husband 
3. means that she cannot remember whether the tea spilled on her husband 
4. means any clothing, rather than female dress 


Li Ch’ingchao was happy “to live and grow old in such a world” because she 


f. 


was famous 2. was wealthy 3. knew easy contentment and pleasure 
4. felt that right prevailed in the world 


Lin Yutang probably chose to relate Li Ch’ingchao’s reading experience because 


i 


she was a great poetess 2. it is a suggestion to prospective readers 
3. it exemplifies his ideal of leisurely, pleasurable reading 
4. it is so stirring and warm 


The last three lines were probably added 


1; 


2. 


3. 


4. 


to show how the great happiness derived from her pleasant association with reading was 
vivid even at very unhappy times 

to explain that she was old and could give only a brief sketch of her experiences, as they 
were indistinct in her memory 

to arouse the pity of the reader that such a great poetess should have had to endure such 
hardships 

to show what a great contrast existed between the happiness of her youth and the un- 
happiness of her old age 


Which one of the following four things does Lin Yutang not discuss in this essay? 


1. 


The advantages of reading 2. Individual reading difficulties 
3. The best manner of reading 4. Various attitudes toward reading 


Writing Exercise: “Utopia” 


It was my intention, upon being elected to 


1 
this school board, to try and improve 
2 
the facilities of the high schools of our city. It 


3 


is not my idea however to change completely 
4 
our entire school system, which your plan, if 
5 
carried out would inevitably do. It has always 
6 
been my conception, that a high school is a 
7 
place where adolescent boys and girls are 
taught the fundamentals of education. This, 
for the most part is the ability to think 
s 8 
clearly when these boys and girls leave high 
9 
school, they should have the mental ability to 
10 
choose in life the things which will be most 
11 
profitable and pleasant to them. Even if they 
go on to college, they should already have the 
ability to choose wisely for themselves the 
course of study they wish to take. 


12 
Your plan is suggesting that these boys and 


13 


girls do their choosing before they have learned 
14 
to think clearly. Adolescents are too immature 
to have a class, where their time is their own 
15 
to spend it almost as they 
16 
wish, in reading and writing. The majority of 
17 
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17. 


. intention, 


. and improve 


rae 


. conception, that 


. part is 


. clearly when 


. in life the things 


. New paragraph 


. Class, where 


iH 2; 


2. intention 


2. and improving 
3. improving 4. to improve 


. the facilities of 


the curriculum of 


. the facilities, curriculum, and properties of 
. Omit 


idea however 2. idea however, 
3. idea, however, 


. system, which 2. system which 


. out would 2. out, would 


2. conception that 


2. part, is 


2. clearly, when 
3. clearly; when 4. clearly. When 


. school, they 2. school they 


3. school. They 
2. the things in life 


3. those things in life 4. those things 


2. No new paragraph 


. is suggesting 2. suggests 


3. suggests, however, 
4. suggest, moreover, 
do their choosing before 2. choose when 
3. choose before 
4. begin to choose before 
2. class where 
3. class, in which 4. class in which 
them 3. Omit 


. wish, in reading and writing, 


wish. (Place in reading and 
class.) 


wish in reading and writing 
g. 


writing after 


. wish. 
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high school students being not too enthusiastic 
18 

about schools of any type, would not use the 

privilege of choosing their own books to good 

advantage. In most cases they would read 

the lighest fiction instead of books which 


19 


would most benefit them. If they were inter- 
ested, for instance, in drama, they spend all 
20 
their time on plays and come out of english 
21 
course able to quote from Shakespeare, but 
unable to tell what an essay was. These same 
22 
students would see their teachers when it was 
absolutely required for them to do so. What 
23 


high school student will go to discuss books 
24 


when 
there is a football game going on outside? 
OE a E eee OOS On OUAR 


25 


What student will get some real reading done 
26 

in the hour and a half provided, when there 

is no supervisor to keep them from spending 


27 
the time talking to their friends. No, I do not 
28 29 


think that the average student at the high 
school level, will spend his hour and half ef- 
30 


fectively unless he is made to do so. 


31 
It is obvious to me and it ought to be to 


32 
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18. 1. students being 2. students, being 
3. students, who are 
4. students who are 


19. 


pa 


. the lightest fiction instead of books 
. the lightest type of books instead of those 
3. the lightest and most novelistic type of 
books, instead of the ones 
4. only one or two types of books instead of 
all those 
20. 1. spend 2. spent 
3. will spend 4. would spend 


21. 1. english 2. English 


N 


N 
N 
m 


. was 2. is 3. has been 


23. 1. when it was absolutely required for them 
to do so 


- only when it was required of them 
- only as often as they had to 
- only infrequently 


- go 2. like 3. stop 


-e AUN 


24. 


25. 1. there is a football game going on outside 


- there is a football game on 

- a football game is in progress 

- he can go to a football game 

- will get some real reading done 

+ persevere in the pursuit of knowledge 
- do any serious reading 

. them 2. him 


26. 


KF WNP AWD = 


27. 


pa 


28. 1. their 2. his 
29. 1. No, 2. No 


30. 1. level, will 2. level will 
31. 1. New paragraph 2. No new paragraph 


32. 1. meand 2. me,and 3. me, as 4, meas 
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you. Most high school students need a full 


33 
traditional course in English to teach 
them fundamental basic principals they re- 
34 35 
quire to read and write intelligently. Gram- 
mar, vocabulary, writing, and speaking are 
vital necessitites in later life to make good 


citizens. As you are suggesting, this tradi- 
36 37 


tional English course would be dropped ex- 
cept for the Core Course which would only 


be a correction of the pupil’s work after it 
38 


has been completed. How much can a student 
39 
learn from corrections made by a teacher on 
his already completed subject? Not very 
40 


much, I can assure you. While, if this student 
41 
had had the regular English course, many of 
the mistakes he would make would have been 
42 
obliterated. 
43 
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. you. Most 


. principals 


. would make 2. still makes 


2. you, most 
3. you, that most 


. them fundamental 

. them the fundamental 
. them the 

. them the fundamental, 


2. principles 


. vital necessities in later life to make good 


citizens 


. vital necessities to citizens 

. vital in school and later life 

. vital 

. As you are suggesting 2. According to you 


3. Inyourcurriculum 4. Following you 


. For the Core Course which would only be 


a correction of 


. for the work done in the Core Course which 


would only be a correction of 


. that, in the Core Course, there would only 


be a correction of 


. has been 2. had been 3. was 


. his already completed subject 

. a paper he looks upon as finished 

. a paper he is glad to be done with 

. something he is glad to wash his hand of 
. While, if 2. While if 


3. If, on the other hand, 4. If, again, 


3. still made 


obliterated 2. eliminated 
3. exterminated 


(The last page of this paper is omitted.) 


Outdoor Play 4 


Writing Assignment: 


An educational program should provide a 
long period for outdoor play. It should include 
not only organized competitive games, like 
baseball and football, but something like the 
“nature” program of the Boy Scouts; hikes, 
camping out, woodcrafts, gathering specimens 
for science clubs, gardening, and even sitting 
under a tree to watch the clouds go by. The 
purpose of this program would be not only to 
stretch the large muscles and produce perspira- 
tion but to establish contact with nature. It 
would be a time for growing up, for consoli- 
dating gains, for getting intimately acquainted 
with clouds, winds, rocks, streams, and all 
manner of growing things. As little as possible 
of this time should be spent indoors in a gym- 
nasium. 

The reading material for this exercise is an 
account of the Spartan system of education 
in ancient Greece. The Greeks assumed as a 
matter of course that at least half of every 
school day would be spent outdoors. If we may 
judge by their intellectual and artistic ac- 
complishments, their brain tissue did not de- 
generate in the process. The Spartans went 
farther than the rest of the Greeks and kept 
their children outdoors all the time, day and 
night, summer and winter. 

This account of Spartan education is im- 
Portant for several reasons. First, it may 
loosen up our own ideas about education. We 
tend to think that our way of learning in school 
is the only right way to educate people. Here 


39 


Je Calcutta > 
We a 


is an example of a whole nation of very intelli- 
gent and able people who devoted a great deal 
of time and thought to their system of educa- 
tion, and it was not in the least like our own. 
Yet it was greatly admired all over the ancient 
world, and for about five hundred years 
Sparta was really the dominant state in Greece. 
Second, it may focus our attention particu- 
larly on the part that outdoor play should 
have in education. Third, it is important not 
to be taken in completely by the Spartan sys- 
tem of education. While it had many ad- 
mirable features, its one goal was excellence in 
war. The Spartans were really the ancient 
Nazis. They despised work, and lived by the 
most cruel and bitter exploitation of their 
slaves. 

Your writing assignment is to discuss an out- 
door play program adapted to building a fine 
civilization in a democracy. It is not just to 
build up strength for work, nor just to serve 
as an antidote to an over-intellectual curricu- 
lum, It has to contribute something to better 
living. What can it contribute? How much 
time will it get? What kinds of activities will 
you include? Where? What will be taught and 
what will be left to natural development? Can 
you see what it might do for poetry and the 
arts? for friendship? for love and Marriage? for 
character, religion, or philosophy? Discuss all 
the implications of the program that 


yo 
foresee. JEU can 


SPARTAN EDUCATION 


1. To improve the education of their youth 
(which he thought the most important and 
noblest work of a lawgiver), Lycurgus went so 
far back as to take into consideration their 
very conception and birth, by regulating their 
marriages. He ordered the maidens to exercise 
themselves with wrestling, running, throwing 
the quoit, and casting the dart, to the end that 
the fruit they conceived might, in strong and 


5 


3. Lycurgus would not have slaves or hire- 
lings as teachers for his young Spartans, nor 
was it lawful for the father himself to breed up 
the children after his own fancy. As soon as the 
boys were seven years old, they were enrolled 
in certain companies and classes where they 
all lived under the same order and discipline, 
doing their exercises and taking their play 
together. The boy who showed the most intelli- 


healthy bodies, take firmer root and find better 10 gence and character was made captain; the 
> 


growth, and withal that they, with this greater 
vigor, might be the more able to undergo the 
pains of childbearing. Hence it was natural for 
them to think and speak as Gorgo, the wife of 


others had their eyes always upon him, obeyed 
his orders, and underwent patiently whatso- 
ever punishment he inflicted—so that the 
whole course of their education was one con- 


Leonidas, is said to have done when some 15 tinued exercise of a ready and perfect obedi- 
eon > 


foreign woman told her that the Spartans were 
the only women in the world who could rule 
men; “With good reason,” she said, “for we 
are the only women who bring forth men.” 

2. It was not in the power of a father to dis- 
pose of a child as he thought fit. He was 
obliged to carry it before certain elders of the 
tribe to which the child belonged. It was their 
business to examine the infant carefully, and if 


they found it stout and well-made, they gave 25 as they grew in y 


orders for its rearing. They thought it was 
neither for the good of the child itself nor for 
the public interest to bring it up if it did not, 
from the outset, appear healthy and vigorous, 


For the same reason the women did not bathe 30 


the newborn children with water, as is the 
custom in all other countries, but with wine. 
They thought that epileptic and weakly chil- 
dren faint and waste away upon being thus 
bathed, while those of a Strong and vigorous 
habit acquire firmness and get a temper by it, 
like steel. There was much care and art, too, 
used by the nurses, They had no swaddling 
bands; the children srew up free and uncon- 
strained in limb and form, and 
fanciful about their food; not 
dark, or of being left alone; and without 
peevishness, or ill-humor, or crying. 

From Plutarch’ s Lives; Life 


afraid in the 


of Lycurgus. 


ence. The old men, too, were spectators of 
their performances, and often raised quarrels 
and disputes among them to find out which 
would be valiant and which a coward when 


20 they came to more dangerous encounters. They 


35 


40 


gave the boys just enough reading and writing 
to serve their turn; their chief care was to make 
them good subjects and to teach them to en- 
dure pain and conquer in battle. To this end, 
ears, their discipline was in- 
creased; their heads were close-clipped, they 
were accustomed to go barefoot, and for the 
most part to play naked. 

4. After they were twelve years old, they 
were no longer allowed to wear any under- 
garment; they had one coat to serve them a 
year; their bodies were hard and dry, with 
but little acquaintance of baths and unguents; 
these human indulgences they were allowed 
only on some few particular days in the year. 
They lodged together in little bands upon beds 
made of the rushes which grew by the banks of 
the river Eurotas, which they were to break off 
with their hands without a knife. If it were 


not dainty or 40 winter, they mingled some thistle-down with 


their rushes because it was thought to give 
warmth. The old men always had an eye on 
them, coming often to the grounds to hear and 
see them contend either in wit or in strength 
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with one another, and this as seriously as if 
they were their fathers, their tutors, or their 
magistrates; so that there was scarcely any 
time or place without someone present to put 
them in mind of their duty, and punish them 
if they neglected it. 

5. The Spartans also taught their boys to 
steal so that they might be able to get food in 
the enemy’s country in time of war. They were 
given barely cnough food to keep them alive; 
everything else they had to steal or go without. 
This they did by creeping into the gardens or 
conveying themselves cunningly and closely 
into the eating houses. If they were caught in 
the act, they were whipped without mercy for 
thieving so ill and awkwardly. They stole, too, 
all other meat they could lay hands on, looking 
out and watching all opportunities, when 
people were asleep or more careless than usual. 
If they were caught, they were punished not 
only with whipping but with hunger, being re- 
duced to their ordinary allowance, which was 
but very slender, so contrived on purpose, that 
they might set about to help themselves, and 
be forced to exercise their energy and address. 
So seriously did the Spartan children go about 
their stealing that a youth, having stolen a 
young fox and hid it under his coat, suffered it 
to tear out his very bowels with its teeth and 
claws, and died upon the place, rather than let 
it be seen. 

6. Their captain used to stay a little with 
them after supper, and one of them he bade to 
sing a song, to another he put a question which 
required a thoughtful and deliberate answer: 
for example, Who was the best man in the 
city? What did he think of such an action of 
such a man? They accustomed the boys from 
childhood to pass a right judgment on persons 
and things, and to inform themselves of the 
abilities or defects of their countrymen. If they 
had not an answer ready to the question, Who 
was a good or who an ill-reputed citizen, they 
were looked upon as of a dull and careless dis- 
Position, and to have little or no sense of virtue 
and honor. Besides this, they were to give a 
Sood reason for what they said, and in as few 
words and as comprehensive as might be. He 
that failed of this, or answered not to the pur- 
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pose, had his thumb bit by the captain. Some- 
times the captain did this in the presence of the 
old men and magistrates, that they might see 
whether he punished justly and in due meas- 
ure or not. When he did amiss, they would not 
reprove him before the boys, but, when they 
were gone, he was called to an account and 
underwent correction if he had run far into 
either of the extremes of indulgence or severity. 
7. Their discipline continued still after they 
were full-grown men. No one was allowed to 
live after his own fancy, but the city was a sort 
of camp, in which every man had his share of 
provisions and duties set out, and looked upon 
himself as born not so much to serve his own 
ends as the interest of his country. Therefore 
if they were commanded nothing else, they 
went to see the boys perform their exercises, 
either to teach them something useful or to 
learn it themselves of those who knew better. 
And indeed one of the highest blessings 
Lycurgus procured his people was the abun- 
dance of leisure which proceeded from his for- 
bidding them the exercise of any mean or 
mechanical trade. Of the money-making that 
depends on troublesome going about and see- 
ing people and doing business, they had no 
need at all in a state where wealth obtained 
no honor or respect. The Helots (slaves) tilled 
their ground for them, and paid them yearly 
in kind the appointed quantity, without any 
trouble of theirs. To this purpose there gocs a 
story of a Spartan who happened to be at 
Athens while the courts were sitting. He was 
told of an Athenian who had been fined for 
living an idle life, and was being escorted home 
in much distress of mind by his condoling 
friends. The Spartan was very much surprised, 
and asked his friend to show him the man who 
was condemned for living like a free man, So 
much beneath them did they esteem the 
frivolous devotion of time and attention to the 
mechanical arts and to money-making. 
8. When they were at war, their e 
were generally more moderate, their 
so hard, nor was so strict a hand | 
by their officers, so that they were the only 
people in the world to whom war gave r k 
When their army was dray ; E 

i Wn up in’ battle 


Xercises 
fare not 
held over them 
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array, and the enemy near, the king sacrificed 
a goat, commanded the soldiers to set their 
garlands upon their heads, and the pipers to 
play the tune of the hymn to Castor, and him- 
self began the paean of advance. It was at once 
a magnificent and a terrible sight to see them 
march on to the tune of their flutes, without 
any disorder in their ranks, any discomposure 
in their minds, or change in their countenances, 
calmly and cheerfully moving with the music to 
the deadly fight. Men in this temper were not 
likely to be possessed with fear or any transport 
of fury, but with deliberate valor of hope and 
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assurance, as if some divinity were attending 
and conducting them. After they had routed 
an enemy, they pursued him until they were 
well assured of a victory, and then they sounded 
a retreat, thinking it base and unworthy of 
Grecian people to cut men in pieces who had 
given up all resistance. This manner of dealing 
with their enemies was not only magnanimous 
but politic, for, knowing that they killed only 
those who resisted, and gave quarter to the 
rest, their enemies usually thought it best to 
105 win safety by flight. 
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Reading Exercise: “Spartan Education” 


Directions: Mark the following statements 


1 
2 


if the statement agrees with ideas expressed in the text 
if it disagrees with ideas expressed in the text 


3 if no information is given in the text to decide whether it agrees or disagrees 


AMON 


Physically fit women should marry only physically fit men. 

The object of education among Spartan women was to beautify the body. 

In Sparta the state could kill an unhealthy child. 

A Spartan girl underwent the same training as her brother. 

Sparta treated its women as it treated its slaves. 

A child not healthy enough to stand the normal rigorous training was brought up as 
a slave. 

Some Spartan boys were trained to war; others to politics. 

The training of Spartan children was under the direction of men who had undergone 
the same training. 

Those who trained the children and watched them at their exercise were men too 
old to be of any other use to the state. 

The training of Spartan children began only after they were six. 

The Spartan parent had no choice in determining the education or career of his son. 
The boy leader of a Spartan company ruled autocratically. 

The boy leader of a Spartan company was elected by the secret votes of his com- 
panions. 

Spartan youth were taught no virtues. 

Many of the virtues taught Spartan youth we, today, would consider vices. 

Spartan boys were taught to endure suffering impassively. 

Spartan boys were taught to marry wisely in order to breed strong sons for the state. 
A punishment often inflicted on the boys was to reduce the amount of food given 
them. 

The boy leader of a company was chosen because he was strongest and bravest. 
The chief virtue which Spartans approved of in their boys was blind, fearless fury. 
In their rough sports Spartan boys often injured themselves seriously. 

The object of the rigorous physical training they were given was to enable the Spartan 
boys to study more intensively. 

Spartans did not feel that exposure of the human body was shameful. 

The Spartans had a very low sense of sexual morals. 

Their directors insisted that the boys keep their camps extremely clean. 

Personal cleanliness was held up to the boys as an important virtue. 

In their first weeks in camp the boys were taught by some older person what was 
expected of them and how to drill. 

One of the objects of this training was to enable Spartans to win glory at the Olympic 
games. 

The Spartan believed that it was a crime to steal only if you were caught. 

The Spartans undoubtedly condemned such actions as that in which the boy allowed 


the fox to eat at his bowels. 

In Sparta the punishment for stealing was death. 
Spartan boys were trained exclusively in military virtue. 
No man could become a civil ruler in Sparta. 
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OUTDOOR PLAY 


In Sparta, the strongest fighter, no matter how stupid, was held in highest esteem. 
Spartan soldiers were treated better in war than in peace. 
Their training being what it was, Spartan soldiers were particularly bloodthirsty. 
One of the chief advantages his training gave the Spartan soldier was cool bravery 
in the face of danger. 

After a man had served heroically in the wars he was made a magistrate of the city 
and a director of the training of the boys. 

In peace Spartan soldiers had no work to do other than keeping themselves in trim. 
The Spartan concept of the state was aristocratic. 

Athens seems to have had a set of values much like those of Sparta. 

Sparta was unhappy under what amounted to a military dictatorship. 

The Spartans stressed military training because they thought a well-developed body 
one of the most beautiful things in nature. 

The Spartans believed that a healthy mind could exist only in a healthy body. 


Writing Exercise: “Outdoor Educational Program” 


In this exercise you are given, frequently, only one choice. If you do not think that it is a good 
one, supply, after No. 2, a wording of your own. The revision may involve a matter of punctuation, 


wording, sentence structure, or a comment. 


Par. 1. Democracy, although partially 

, 1 

inherited, is for the most part achieved 

2 

through environment and education. 

Par. 2. In order that we may learn the 

“lessons of democracy,” we must understand 
5 

and live democracy. Our purpose in life must 

not be detracted by the frivolous ways ot 

4 5 
society. We must have a clear 


picture, that is, not dominated by insignifi- 


6 
cant material things, of the values of a demo- 
7 
cratic life, which goal can be obtained 
8 9 
only through exposure of the nation’s youth 
10 
to the beautiful vastness of nature, 
11 
the advantages of cooperative companionship, 


12 


the use of their hands for creative arts, 


13 
and lastly the insignificance of a 


14 15 


materialistic society to the vast grandeur of 
16 
the natural world around him. 
17 
Par. 3. Any form of education in order to be 
effective must he balanced which accounts 


ià 


it. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


iz. 
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1. Democracy, although 2. 


1. inherited, is 2. 


1. democracy,” we 2. 


1. detracted by 2. distracted by 
3. blunted by 4. lost in 

1. frivolous ways 2. aimless frivolity 
3. contrary purposes 

1. picture, that is, 2. picture, that is 
3. picture 4.—one picture which 


1. things, of 2. things of 
3. things—of 4. things. Of 


1. life, which 2. 
1. obtained 2. reached 
1. only through exposure of 
2. only by exposing 
3. by submitting 
1. beautiful vastness 2. beauty 
3. vast beauty 4. influence 
. the advantages 
by showing the advantages 
by teaching them the advantages 
the use 2. in showing them how to use 


3. by training them in the use of 


1. and lastly 2. 

1. the insignificance 

2. by demonstrating to them the insignifi- 
cance 

3. to show the insignificance 

4, they should be shown the insignificance 


1. 16; 2: 


Fone 


1. him 2. 
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for the fact that a liberal knowledge of the 
OP UNE Ee eats 
18 


natural wonders around us is as useful in 


19 
future citizenship as academic studies. 
20 
Par. 4. A planned program of education to 


21 
include sufficient outdoor activities must be 
established under the auspices of a civic group 
designed with the aim of social improvement 


22 
through outdoor recreation. 


es 


23 
This plan will not only include 
24 


competitive, group, and individual sports, 
competi: 5 h 
25 


but also a variety of activities such as 

26 
hikes, nature tours, camera trips, Woodcraft, 
Forestry, animal sanctuaries, instruction in 


a ae EEEE 
outdoor gardening and gathering specimens 


for science groups. All of these projects will be 
IOP Selene 
27 


optional and other suggestions will be wel- 


comed. 
e 


28 29 


These activities will take place in 
30 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


26. 


2h, 


28. 


29; 


30. 


OUTDOOR PLAY 


1. (This is all right as it is.) 
. Any form of education must be balanced to 
be effective, which is the reason that 
3. An education must be balanced. This ac- 
counts for the fact that 


4. Since an education, to be effective must be 
balanced, 


Li 2. 


1. This paragraph (3) belongs here. 

2. Is probably a continuation of paragraph 1. 
3. Should follow paragraph 4. 

1. Leave planned where it is. 

2. Place planned after education. 

3. Omit 


1. designed 2. founded 3. planned 


1. New paragraph 2. No new paragraph ` 


. Leave not only where it is. 

. Place not only after include. 

. Omit 

- competitive, group, and individual 
» competitive group, and individual 


competitive group and individual 
activities such as 2. 


FP wWNnNR WN 


1. (This is all right as it is.) 

2. nature tours and camera trips, woodcraft 
and forestry, instruction in gardening and 
in gathering scientific specimens 

3. hikes and various other things 

4. hikes and nature studies 

1. This last sentence is unified. 

Zs 

1. This last sentence belongs here. 

2. (It should be the first sentence of para- 
graph 4.) 

3. (The first clause should introduce para- 
graph 5.) 

1. These activities 2. 


WRITING EXERCISE 


Public Parks, Club Houses, Forest Preserves, 
Play Grounds. 
31 


Par. 5. During the entire period of growing 
up their own natural development and ini- 
a 

32 


tiative will prevail. The function of the enter- 
33 
prise is to aid youth in fulfilling its natural 
craving for outdoor events. 
34 
Through the plan individuals will be allowed 
35 


to pursue his own interest and potential ca- 
pacities. In this way developing any aptitudes 
ee ORAE 

36 


he might have for 
37 
poetry, art, or in any other field. 
38 
Par. 6. Friendship flourishes in an atmosphere 
of equality not diffused by the curtain of 
39 40 
prejudice which is found in crowded, com- 
petitive areas. The individual character is 
41 
enriched when he develops a keener sense of 
sportsmanship, and fair play, and learns to 
use the creative abilities that lies dormant in 
42 
them. The entire theory if put into operation 
Boo Moo 
will produce a citizen valuable to himself and 


to his community. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44, 


as 


= 


fa 
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. (This is all right as it is.) 
public parks, clubhouses, forest preserves, 
playgrounds 
clubhouses, playgrounds and parks, in the 
forest preserves 
(This is all right as it is.) 
During adolescence their 
As he grows up, a boy’s 
. During his minority youth’s 
. prevail 2. be served 3. be satisfied 
4. determine his choice of activities 


. events 2. 
. Through the plan individuals 
. In this way, the individual 


. A youngster, thus, 


. (This is all right as it is.) 


2. and in this way develop any potential 


capacities or 


. and develop 
Omit 
might 2. 
poetry, art, or in any other field 
. sports or hiking 
. Sports, science, poetry, or art 
. diffused 2. polluted 3. scented 
curtain 2. stench 3. veil 4. odor 


individual character 2. 


wr ies 2 


them 2. him 3. so many people 
. The entire theory 2. 


Failure in College 


Writing Assigmment: 


The reading material which accompanies this 
assignment deals with the problem of failure in 
college. The Dean of Students in a small liberal 
arts college was worried by the number of stu- 
dents he had to dismiss from college for failure 
to make passing grades in their examinations. 
In some cases he felt that the failure was clearly 
deserved and possibly a good thing for the stu- 
dent; the student was ready to go to work and 
at only wasting time and acquiring bad 
ote in college. But in many other cases the 
aes was not so clearly deserved, and it was 
Polley a very bad thing for the student. 

iter a particularly tragic case in which a 
failing student committed suicide, the Dean 
appointed a committee of the faculty to study 
the whole problem of failure in college. The 
committee had full authority to decide 
whether the college should continue to give 
marks at all, whether any mark should be re- 
garded as “failing,” whether failure should 
ever involve dismissal from college, what per- 
centage of failure the college should allow, and 
what safeguards the college should adopt to 
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keep failure from wrecking the lives of promis- 
ing young people. 

The committee first asked other members of 
the faculty to state their views on the problem 
of failure in college. Out of the many state- 
ments submitted, the committee selected eight, 
representing various points of view, which it 
mimeographed and circulated among the stu- 
dents, asking them to consider these arguments 
for and against failure and then to state their 
own views on the problem. 

These eight statements form the reading ma- 
terial of this exercise. You are to read them 
carefully and then write a letter to the com- 
mittee, telling them what you think the college 
ought to do about failure in the future. If you 
like, you may restrict your comments to only 
one aspect of the problem, or to one of the 
statements submitted by faculty members. If 
your write a more general argument for or 
against failure, take into account the opposing 
arguments among the reading materials of 


this exercise. 


STATEMENTS BY THE FACULTY 


I 


While our present means of getting evidence 
of achievement in college are fallible, the 
weight of evidence is strong that most, if not 
all, of these failing students are wasting their 
time. Whatever else they are getting, they are 
not getting the information, the insights, the 
ways of thinking, the appreciations, the inter- 
ests, and the habits of work that this college 
tries to produce. This statement may be ques- 
tioned, but a careful examination of what the 
lowest scores on our examinations represent in 
the way of intellectual progress suggests that 
these students get almost nothing from their 
courses. We have not the resources (in money, 
equipment, or in qualified instructors) in our 
society to offer such courses to very many stu- 
dents, and we recognize that only the brighter 
students are likely to see the point in them, or 
to get anything out of them. If some students 
are admitted who obviously are not profiting 
by the opportunity, it is wasteful of our scanty 
resources to allow them to continue. They must 
yield their places to those who are better quali- 

fied to get what the college has to give. 

The objection may be made that the college 
could easily absorb—nay, would welcome—an 
increase in enrollment at this time, so that 
these failing students do not in fact “take the 
places” of better qualified students. Nor are 
they incapable of profiting by the instruction 
offered here. It is true that forty per cent of 
them are among the lowest ten per cent of our 
students in the scholastic aptitudes measured 
by our entrance tests, but even this degree of 
aptitude is above average for young people of 
this age; and the remaining sixty per cent of 
our failing students are entirely capable of 
acceptable work in the college, so far as in- 
tellectual equipment is concerned. For some 
other reason we have failed to reach them. If 
we could find this reason and remedy it, we 


might be able to help most of the failing stu- 
dents to get more out of life. 
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20 


30 


35 


40 
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Notice, however, that this objection is not a 
complete refutation of the preceding para- 
graph. It only opens up the possibility of doing 
more for these students. But so long as it is 
true—if it is true—that these students are 
wasting their time here, getting nothing but 
bewilderment, frustration, and the most con- 
fused notions from their courses, acquiring a 
sense of inferiority and failure, and learning to 
be lazy and irresponsible, they are better off 
elsewhere, cither in another college or at work, 
where they have a better chance of succeeding. 
It may be true that flunking out of college 
leaves scars, but this single sharp experience of 
failure probably does no more harm than pro- 
tracting the sense of failure, day in and day ow, 
for four long years. 


II 


It is said that failure occurs in life; therefore, 
it ought to occur in school. So do murder, rape, 
arson, treason, and sacrilege. Should they oc- 
cur in school? Only those life experiences which 
are educative should occur in school, and do 
we regard failure as educative? If we do—if 
we think that it braces the spirit against the 
unavoidable failure of the future, or purges the 
laxity that leads to failure—why do we with- 
hold this valuable experience from the great 
majority of our students and lavish it upon the 
few who are least likely to profit by this, as by 
our other lessons? 

This whole argument seems to me a simple 
semantic blunder. The failures which occur in 
life have little in common with failure in college 
except the name. When we fail in marriage, 
we do not write an examination on the subject 
and begin to suffer only when the instructor 
writes down an F. It would be hard to prove 
that any number of failures in examinations 
would prepare a man either to accept failure 
in marriage with fortitude or to avoid it. 

We could abandon the artificial, codified 
sort of failure, symbolized by an F, and still 
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be confident that if our students had any 
serious work to do in college, they would fail 
many times, and in the way in which failures 
occur in life. They would fail to get important 
work done, or to get it done properly; they 
would antagonize people whose respect and 
friendship they value; they would try to attain 
certain positions, goals, or values, and fail to 
attain them. When a man really fails, he does 
not have to be told; and when he is told, it is 
not by a single letter of the alphabet, but by 
an emphatic use of all the resources of the 
English language. There need be nothing soft 
about abandoning the ritual of failure. The 
reality, which would persist no matter what we 
do, is more immediate, more emphatic, more 
drastic. If any sort of failure educates, this does. 
The sham failure of college, like all other 
shams, teaches nothing. 

o 

II 

A penalty of this degree of severity is neces- 
sary in order to keep the rest of the students on 
their mettle. It is true that in a perfect system 
of education we might not have to rely on such 
crude penalties; we could interest students in 
their work sufficiently to get along with only 
milder reproofs. But thus far we are not that 
good, and a touch of the whip is necessary to 
make up for our deficiencies. 

It may be argued that this necessity is exag- 
gerated. Many secondary schools in the last 
decade have abolished marks and this sort of 
declared “failure,” and neither the faculty, the 
parents, nor professional evaluators have been 
able to discover any lowering of standards. 
Whenever a student fails to meet his obliga- 
tions, he is called sharply to account at once; 
the school does not wait until the end of the 
year before anything unpleasant happens. The 
wages of sin are paid more promptly. If a simi- 
lar system of periodic checks and milder 
penalties could be worked in our college, we 


might be able to get along without the rela- 
g, but until 


tively inefficient device of flunking: 
that time, flunking may serve as a spur. 

One thing is certain: as long as we retain the 
marking system, we must enforce it rigorously, 
or the morale of all students will be destroyed. 
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THE FACULTY 51 
If students who boast of the fact that they have 
done no work whatever are still given a passing 
grade, other students will conclude that it is 
quite safe for them to neglect their work also. 
If we have marks, we must have failure. To 
have one without the other is only an open 
invitation to slackness. 


IV 


A more important question is, does failure in 
fact serve as a spur? and as a spur to what? It 
is conceivable that, since nothing very disagree- 
able happens to students unless they actually 
flunk, and since most students can avoid 
flunking with very little effort, they are content 
to coast along on a minimum of effort. The 
competition to get the best marks may affect 
only ten to twenty per cent of the students; the 
fear of failure may galvanize only the bottom 
ten or twenty per cent; and the middle sixty or 
eighty per cent may be left with only a mild 
incentive to do the little bit that most students 
have to do in order to remain in college. A C— 
or a D is often regarded as the “gentleman’s 
grade”(!) and there is real social pressure to 
avoid a higher grade. While this tradition is 
not strong in our college, there is at least the 
possibility that the institution of failure may 
actually lower standards for the majority of 
students instead of raising them. 

We may also be spurring the laggards to 
frantic endeavor in the wrong direction. When 
a student really senses impending doom, what 
does he do? He crams. He endeavors hastily to 
memorize a large number of insignificant facts. 
He has no intention of remembering them a 
day longer than the examination, and no 
glimmer of a conception that his main business 
at the college is to put his life in order. This 
desperate last-minute endeavor can have 
nothing but an adverse effect on his mental and 
physical health; does nothing to make him a 
better friend, lover, or citizen; may possibly set 
an ideal of coming through in a pinch, but is 
more likely to set the habit of waiting for a 
pinch before he starts coming at all. The facts 
thus memorized are the very opposite of the 
ordered, integrated view of life which the col- 
lege endeavors to build. Even if we thought ave 
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business of the college was to teach facts, this 
endeavor would fail, for these facts are learned 
only momentarily. If we have in view the 
larger goals of education, it is hard to see how 
the fear of failure spurs anyone toward them. 
Of what use is a spur if the horse only bolts in 
the wrong direction? 


Vv 


I have seen and known dozens of boys and 
girls who first became fit to live with when we 
found something for them to do that they could 
do with distinction. I have come gradually and, 
I must confess, reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the way to help a boy who is falling behind 
in his work is not to give him a sharp experi- 
ence of failure, with all the bitter fruits thereof, 
but an experience of glorious and recognized 
success. And the same principle seems to 
operate in all these cases: establish their repu- 
tation securely for a striking and unusual ac- 
complishment, and they turn to and do the 
ordinary tasks of the classroom much better 
than before. They have a position to sustain, 
and they do not have to attract notice by their 


misdeeds. 
VI 


Another argument for failure is that the 
progress of other students is hampered by the 
presence of the dull and lazy. The more sensi- 
tive the instructor, the more likely he is to 
adapt his presentation to what his students can 
take, and the tail end of the distribution in- 
evitably gets more consideration than it de- 
serves. A good teacher is likely to be uncomfort- 
able if his students are not getting what he is 
driving at, so he begins to repeat his points and 
to drive them home with more and more illus- 
trations until the better students stir uneasily 
in their chairs and begin to tap their feet, Even 
then the instructor moves on with regret, feel- 
ing that he has left a few immortal souls 
groping in the dark. As in the Bible story, the 
lost lamb gets more attention than 


the ninety- 
nine who are where they si 


v ought to be. 

This argument is unquestionably based on 
fact, not imagination. The departure of even 
one impossible student from a group feels like 
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FAILURE IN COLLEGE 


so much dead weight lifted. While a few in- 
structors work out ingenious schemes of adjust- 
ing their work to the capacity of each student, 
it will be a long time before all classes can be 
managed in that way. The severely handi- 
capped may be put into special sections, but 
only the larger classes admit of this possibility, 
and these sections are none too successful at 
best. As one liberal minister put it, he did not 
believe in hell, but when you got all the bad 
people together in one place, what, after all, 
would you call it? 


VII 


The institution of failure deprives us of one 
of the strongest forces to bring about improve- 
ment in education: the students who can not 
or will not take what we offer. When second- 
ary schools were forced by the depression to 
retain a much larger percentage of young 
people than formerly, the new additions—who 
were there chiefly to keep warm—at first prac- 
tically tore the schools down. At least, they 
tore the curriculum down. The secondary 
schools did not have the alternative of dropping 
the students through the trap door; they had to 
live with them and find out how to educate 
them. No kind or amount of punishment could 
make these pupils take the ordinary academic 
fare without raising hell. The only way to make 
them behave proved to be that of finding out 


5 their problems and interests—by actual inves- 


tigation of cases rather than by any theoretical 
conception of human needs—and by doing 
something about these problems and interests, 
other than trying to link them up artificially 
with the usual subjects. The effort to do this 
brought about more fundamental changes in 
the secondary school curriculum during the 
last ten years than during any previous decade 
in our history. And once the schools found out 
what would work with recalcitrant pupils, they 
discovered to their surprise that the same gen- 
eral approach was much better for normal, 
docile pupils than what they had been getting. 

There is instance after instance of this sort of 
discovery. Many of the genuine improvements 
in elementary education came directly from 
experimentation with the feeble-minded. This 
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sounds like reducing all education to the level 
of the feeble-minded, but nothing of the sort is 
involved. The pathological case simply reveals 
more sharply what happens in the normal case, 
and forces us to look at it. 

If we continue to drop students who disturb 
our complacency, who clearly get no profit 
from the sort of instruction we offer, we lose the 
best clinical evidence of what is wrong with our 
program, and our most powerful incentive to 
improve. The path to real improvement lies, 
not in getting rid of our problems, but in re- 
moving some of the academic blinders which 
prevent our seeing these students as human 
beings who are not getting what they need. 


VIII 


While the Bachelor’s degree has lost a good 
deal of its earlier significance, it is still a useful 
mark of quality on a man that ought not to be 
further debased. We recognize that it is useful 
to have marks like “18 k.” on gold, “sterling” 
on silver, and even “U.S. Prime” on beef, and 
we would resist any tendency to lower these 
standards so that any gold, silver, or beef could 
attain them. In the same way, it is useful to be 
able to say that certain of the more compli- 
cated tasks of our society are open only to “‘col- 
lege graduates,” and to be able to rely on the 
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THE FACULTY 53 
fact that any one who meets this specification 
has the basic equipment and training which 
would qualify him for the position. We recog- 
nize that this criterion is crude; that many who 
did not have this opportunity might quality, 
while many others who abused it might not; 
but it would cost too much for every employer 
to set up a series of screens and tests which 
would be even as good as those that colleges 
provide. If colleges get soft-hearted, however, 
and hand out degrees to anyone who can sign 
his name and pay tuition, the values of these 
screens and tests for the selection of people to 
handle our technical and intellectual tasks is 
utterly ruined. 

This argument applies with redoubled force 
to a small number of colleges and universities 
which have the staff, resources, and calibre of 
students to train an intellectual elite, and 
which have an established reputation for doing 
so. Other institutions may make a real con- 
tribution to the common welfare by devising a 
sound plan for the education of non-intellec- 
tual students, but when a man says that he has 
a degree from our college, it is expected that 
he will be bright, reasonably industrious, and 
well equipped with the discipline of a liberal 
education. 


Reading Exercise: “Failure in College” 


N. B. A simple number refers to the left column. 
A number followed by an “r” refers to the right column. 


Questions ON SELECTION I 


1. In line 2 fallible means 


1. failures 2. inadequate 3. liable to error 4. successful 


N 


In line 13 the subject of suggests is 


1. progress 2. scores 3. examinations 4. examination 


3. The thesis of the first paragraph is that most failing students are wasting their time in college. 
The opening statement 

explains why this is true 

answers an argument that may be raised against this thesis 


presents this idea and nothing more 
contradicts the rest of the paragraph 


AUUNe 


4. In line 32 forty per cent refers to 


all the students in the college 

the students below the national average on the entrance exam 
all the students who took the test 

the failing students in the college 


FONE 


oa According to the statistics in paragraph 2, if a student fails we may draw several conclusions. 
Vhi . . ` 
Which of the following is incorrect? 
1. The chances are two out of five that the student’s scholastic aptitude was in the lowest ten 
per cent. 


2: The student’s aptitude is above the average for his age. . : 
3. There is more than a fifty-fifty chance that the student’s aptitude was in the upper ninety 


per cent. . ; 
4. There is a ten per cent chance that the student’s aptitude was in the upper sixty per cent. 


6. The second paragraph accomplishes three of the following purposes. Which one does it not 


accomplish? 
It concedes that the failing students do not actually occupy needed places. 
It shows that the failing students are actually incapable of learning. 


It shows that some reason other than capability is behind some failures. 
It shows how the aptitude of failing students compares with that of other young people 


PONS 


both in and out of college. 
7. The author of this selection disagrees with the objection in paragraph 2 because 
part of the data quoted supports his argument 
he does not admit the truth of the data presented 


it is not relevant so long as conditions remain as they are 
the objection does not present sufficient data to prove its point 
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In line 15r protracting most nearly means 


Te 


stretching out 2. making severe 3. lessening 4. creating 


What is the role of the third paragraph in the argument? 


1. 


It shows that staying in college does more harm than flunking out. 


2. It reconciles the apparent contradiction of the first two paragraphs. 


3. It contradicts the second paragraph by showing that failing students do waste their time. 
4. It shows that more can be done for failing students. 


10. 


Ti; 


12. 


The third paragraph seems to affect the arguments of the preceding two in various ways. 


Which of the following is not among them? 


1. By the use of complete and if it is true it seems to cast doubt on the conviction of Paragraph 1. 
2. It re-emphasizes the thought of paragraph 1—that those who are wasting their time in 
college should leave. 


3. It recommends flunking out as the least harmful remedy for all failures—thus Supporting 
paragraph 1. 

4. Based on paragraph 2, it shows that some failures may still derive benefit from remaining 
in college. 


Comparing (A) “flunking out” with (B) “four years of frustration in college,’ 


> 
the author argtie 
that argues 


1. (A) is no worse than (B) 2. (A) is worse than (B) A (A) is better tha (B) 
n 


The best summary of the views of the writer of Selection I is 


1. All failures who are wasting their time inc 
are not incapable and may be helped. 
2. Failures are not due to inability, They 
flunked out to make room for the more deserving, 
3. Failures do not have the ability to do college work an 
Instead they should go to work. 


ollege should flunk out. Some failures, however, 
3 3 
are thus simply wasting their time and should be 


d are wasting their time in college. 


Questions ON SELECTION II 


13. In line 28r laxity means 


14. In line 22r sacrilege means 


1 armfulnes . . 7 
h S 2 ignorance Bi lack of ability 4 lazy carelessness 


1. robbery 2, adultery 3, impiety 4. lyi 
- lying 


15. In line 34r semantic refers to 


16. In line 42r fortitude means 


1. the seriousness of the | 


5 blunder 2 


eroe a - the meanings of words used 
ing the blunder 4. the unreasonableness of the argum 
ent 


1. skill 2. reason 3 


strength of mind 4. strength 
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In the first two paragraphs the author’s one point is that 


failure has no purpose in college if it doesn’t prepare for life 

failure in college is harmful to students 

the students who fail are those least able to profit by the experience 
failure in college is too artificial 


ASNH 


Paragraph 3 adds several new points to the argument. Which of the following points is not 
made? : 

1. Actually failure in college is unavoidable. 

2. The feeling of real failure may be a good preparation for life. 

3. It is only the alphabetical, artificial failure that is objectionable. 

4. The F symbol is the hardest and most drastic mark of failure. 


The argument of Selection II is based upon several assumptions presented in the first para- 
graph. Which of the following is not among them? 

1. Failure should not occur in school unless it occurs in life. 

2. Even if failure occurs in life, it should not occur in school unless it is educative. 


3. Even if failure is educative, it really docs not prepare for the future. 
4. If failure is educative, it should be distributed alike to all students. 


The best argument one could advance against the writer of Selection II is that 


1. brighter students do not need the experience of failure as do the duller 
whether or not failure prepares for life is not the only criterion by which to determine its 


worth 
3. itis not true that failures in college and in life are so unlike 
4. failure in college is too artificial 


The best summary of the views of the writer of Selection II is 


1. Failure is a harmful experience and should be eliminated from our schools. It is not an 


educative experience. 
2, Failure is unavoidable, but the kind symbolized by a mark of F is artificial. This does not 


prepare for life. 
3. We should attempt to remove the possibility of failure from all students, since failure is 


unnecessary and harmful. 
4, It would be legitimate to fail students if this prepared them for life, but on the contrary 


the frustration makes these students less prepared. 


Questions ON SELECTION III 


In line 68 on their mettle means 


1. severely punished 2. doing good work 3. completely satisfied 
4. incited to do their best 


The first paragraph assumes that 


1. some sort of penalizing will always be necessary to get students to work 
2. because our education system is imperfect, we need to “use the whip” 
3. the failure system is in fact a mild method of penalizing students 

4. in our system of education the failure system is unduly severe 
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The author’s feeling about the efficiency of the device of flunking is that 


1. it is the best system for eliminating incapable students 

2. it is a completely inefficient system, and of no value at present X ‘ ; 

3. though an inefficient system it does serve a purpose until a substitute is devised 
4. it would be more efficient if grades could be given more than once a year 


Which of the following statements is clearly made by the author of Selection III? 
1. The marking system is good. 2. The marking system is bad. 


3. Any marking system must include an F grade. 
4. The marking system improves the morale of students. 


The best summary of Selection III is 


1. A flunking system is necessary to get students to work. Quality of work has suffered when 


it has been done away with. 


2. Some penalty is necessary to get students to work. Though this may be substituted for the 
: O; : 
system of flunking, it is necessary as long as marks are given. 


3. The flunking system may serve as a spur, but on the whole it is inefficient. It is too severe 
i and should be eliminated. 


4. Itis desirable that we retain the marking system, as it makes up for the deficiencies in our 
i educational system and keeps students from neglecting their work. : 
Questions ON SELECTION IV 


The best interpretation of as a spur to what (line 55r) in view of the statement that the institu- 
tion of failure may actually lower standards is 


1. dull students expect to fail anyway, and so they do not try 

2. for most students the goal thus becomes avoiding an F and nothing more 
3. there is social pressure to avoid getting a high grade 

4, the per cent of students at the two extremes is increased 


In line 63r galvanize means 


1. frighten 2. annoy 3. include 4. excite 


In line 75r laggards may mean three of the following. V 


Vhich one can it not mean? 
1. Those in danger of failing 


2. Enthusiastic members 3. Those who fall behind 
4. Lazy members 
In line 85r adverse means 
1. disagreeable 2. opposite 3. beneficial 4. ill 
Selection IV makes several objections to the business of cramming for exams. Which objection 
is not made? 
1. The facts are not remembered after the examination. 
2. The student does not learn how to come through in a pinch. 
3. The student damages his physical and mental health. 
4. 


The student’s learning is at best disordered and disintegrated. 
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In line 82r glimmer of a conception is 
1. a sarcastic intimation that some students fail to realize their sole purpose in college is not 


to pass exams 
2. astatement condemning those with low mental aptitude 
3. an emphatic way of saying that the students’ ideas are not clear cut 
4. a reference to the fact that his ideas are all confused as a result of cramming 


The best summary of Selection IV is 


1. Failure is not a spur to any students except the very lowest. Although it may help them, 


it hinders all others. 
The failing system is not good preparation for life and should be eliminated. Some new 


system of providing incentives is needed. 
3. The failure system is a spur to cramming, which is harmful. The student then learns facts, 


N 


which he will not remember long. 
4. Most are spurred by the failure system to just miss failing. Often this is accomplished by 


cramming, which is again of negative value. 


QUESTIONS ON THE First Four SELECTIONS 
Which of the first four statements is most concerned with the relation of the failure system to 
preparation for life? 
O | 2 I 3; II 4. IV 
Which is most concerned with the wasting of time by failing students? 
Fe! 8 2 aT S REE 4. IV 
Which is most concerned with the bad effect of the failure system on the non-lailing student? 


Lf 2. H 3) JEE 4. Iv 
Which is most concerned with the role of the failure system as an incentive to work? 


ENI 2;, If 3. Ill 4. IV 


Which is most in favor of the failure system? 


: $ ZH 3: il 4. IV 


Which pair is most strongly against the failure system? 


1. II and Ill 2. II and IV 3. III and IV 4. Iand II 


Which presents both sides of the question most fully? 


WEE 2. I 3; I 4. IV 


Which pair would agree that the actual experience of failure may prove favorable? 


1. Iand IV 2. Tand III 3. H and III 4. ILand IV 
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Questions ON SELECTION V 


Selection V indicates that 


1. social prestige and classroom work are unrelated 

2. social prestige and classroom work are related, but independent of personal adjustment 
3. social prestige, classroom work, and personal adjustment are all interdependent 

4. social prestige and personal adjustment are related, but are independent of classroom work 


The writer of Selection V is against the failure system because 


1. it does not prepare for life 2. it does not provide the positive encouragement needed 
3. it is a more severe penalty than is needed 4. it encourages cramming 


The best summary of Selection V is 


1. The experience of failure is beneficial in stirring students to more concentrated effort. 

2. The experience of success provides the students with a position to maintain, which is better 
stimulus to work than is failure. 

3. The experience of success stirs some people to effort, while that of failure works with other 
people. 

4. The experience of success gives some students a needed lift, though no carry- 


over to 
class work should be expected. 
QUESTIONS ON SELECTION VI 
In line 127 “the tail end of the distribution” is a reference to 
1. the lazy students 2. the students in the rear of the room 3. the better students 
4. those students with least intelligence 


The point of the comparison between the classroom situation and the story of the lost lamb is 


1. that ihe instructor is more concerned about the ver 


> y few not getting the materi he 
many who do get it setting crial than tl 
2, that the instructor is concerned about the students r 
moving ab 
is about the lost sheep 8 about restlessly, as the shepherd 


that the instructor is in charge of the st 
4. that the instructor is anxious th 


udents, as the shepherd is of the lost lamb 
where they ought to be 


at all get the material, while the shepherd wants all lambs 
The chief argument of the first paragraph in favor of failure is 

1. that in the avera 
2. that th 
3. that th 
4. that th 


ge classroom the poor students do not get enough consideration 

€ presence of the poor students impairs the learning of the better ones 

€ poor students are wasting their time in college 

€ poor students do better work if they have the fear of failure hanging over them 


The second para; i i 

graph suggests three remedies for the classroom difficulty described i 

a t 
paragraph. Which of the following is not among them? ae 
1. Failing out the very poor students 
2. Giving different work to good and poor students in a class 
S: Making separate sections of the good and poor students 
4. Having special remedial work far the poor students 
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The reference to the minister’s conception of hell shows the writer’s disapproval of handling 
the classroom problem by 
1. failing out poor students 2. grouping all poor students together 


3. giving poor students remedial work 
4. giving poor students assignments suited to their capacity 


The best summary of Selection VI is 
1. The presence of poor students in a class interferes with the progress of the good ones. 
Since no plan so far devised has been successful in remedying this situation, failure is 


necessary. 
2. Though putting all poor students in the same class together is bad for them, it is one way 


of solving the problem. 
3. If an instructor is good, he will be uncomfortable if his students do not get what he is 


driving at. He will use more and more illustrations so as not to leave them groping in the 


dark. 
4. It is possible to adapt school work to the capacity of the student. Such an adjustment 


would not only keep poor students from getting lost but would keep good ones from be- 
coming restless. 


Questions on SELECTION VII 


In line 135r recalcitrant means 
1. stupid 2. inferior 3. rebellious 4. disinterested 


In line 138r docile means 

1. bright 2. enthusiastic 3. healthy 4. easily managed 

The chief objection to the institution of failure made in the first paragraph is 

1. that this method was unsuccessful in secondary schools during the depression 

2. that meeting the problems of the low group instead of failing them, would elicit worthy 
improvements in education 


3. that it causes the artificial linking of students’ interests to school subjects 
4, that it makes problem cases out of the failing students and renders difficult their later 


adjustment to life 
The purpose of the reference to the problem faced by the secondary schools is 
1, they faced the same problems during the depression that colleges face now 
2. students in the late high-school years have problems and interests similar to those of early 


college years 
3. instruction was improved by adjusting programs for the poor students instead of failing 


them 
4, the problem was different and the author wanted to show the contrast 
In line 115r “who were there chiefly to keep warm” may best be interpreted 


1. literally to mean that some students entered school because it was cold outside and they 


were improperly clothed 
2. sarcastically to mean that some students were in school not to learn but because they had 
nothing else to do ý 
3. ironically to mean that conditions were so overcrowded in the schools that they were ; 
staying inside e just 
4. figuratively to mean that some students were in school only to make it une 


the teachers omfortable for 
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What is the author’s point in using the figurative expression, “dropping them through the trap 
door”? (lines 118r—119r) 


1. He wants to point out that there are laws which force public schools to retain all students. 
2. He wishes to indicate that in public schools students cannot be spanked. ; 

3. He is being sarcastic about the simple-minded solution to the problem—failure. 

4. He wants to give the reason for the changes in the high-school curriculum. 


What does the author imply by the two expressions, “the ordinary academic fare” (line 122r) 
and “to link them up artificially with the usual subjects’? (line 129r) 


That the school program is suited only to the better students : 

That students’ problems and interests are not primarily concerned with school 
That most students accept the college routine unwillingly 

That the school program is too theoretical and inflexible 


activities 


Apne 


The author is of the opinion that normal children 


bă 


h the same problems and interests as recalcitrant or feebleminded children 
ye a a ; e 
2 Gà be handled in the same way as feeble-minded or recalcitrant children, 
. can 
results , , 7 
3 n also benefit by improvements devised for recalcitrant or feeble-minded children 
. ca 


4 just as poorly provided for in the present system as feeble-minded or recalcitrant 
« arj y 
children r 


with the same 


The author of this essay makes several fundamental assumptions. Which 
e 


of the following is 
not among them? 


1. Our education system is in need of some revisions, 
2. If students can or will not take what we offer, it is the s 


chool rather than the student who 
should change. 
3. If we get rid of failing students we will not make the improvements also necessary for the 
normal students that we otherwise would. 


The necessary changes should make the schools provide better preparation for life. 


The best summary of Selection VII is 


1. Many of the problems of failing students are similar to those of the normal. Retaining these 
pupils will help us make improvements which will also work for the normal. 

2. Getting rid of school problems by failing poor students prevents our improving to meet 
their needs. Instead we should help them by clinical investigation of their problems, and 
thus improve our schools, 

3. Many people think th 
changes on experimen 
the same problems, le: 

4. Never before have 
period when they c 
If they had failed t 


at it is reducing education to the level of the feeble minded to h 
ts with them. But this is not the case, as normal stud 
ss clearly defined. 

so many changes been made in the sec 
hanged their curriculum to meet th 
hem out, they would never have m 


ase 
ents often have 


ondary school as during the 
€ needs of the recalcitrant students. 
ade these improvements, 
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Questions on SELECTION VIII 
The quotation marks around “college graduates” (lines 170-171) may best be explained as 


1. the author’s sarcasm as to its meaninglessness 

2. treating it as a label just like “sterling” 

3. implying a doubt as to whether being a college graduate will assure one’s ability 
4. 


making the meaning of the sentence clearer 


With which one of the following statements would the author not agree? 
1. The bachelor’s degree is now a more reliable indication of ability than it was formerly. 
2. Not everyone is capable of the quality of work which should be required for a bachelor’s 


degree. 
There are certain tasks in society which can be met adequately only by those worthy of a 


bachelor’s degree. 
4. Some people with a bachelor’s degree may be incapable of performing the complex tasks 


of modern society, while others without the degree may be. 


we 


The best interpretation of “intellectual elite” (line 160r) is 


1. ruling class 2. wealthy class 3. snobbish class 4. educated class 


Paragraph 2 presents the idea that 
colleges should be democratic forces to eliminate class distinctions 
2. separate institutions should prepare people for the more complex and the more simple tasks 


of society 
3. a bachelor’s degree from all schools should have the same significance 
4. the intellectual elite should reccive special vocational training 


= 


The best summary of Selection VIII is 


1. The bachelor’s degree as it is today is too crude a screen to separate the sheep from the 
goats. Schools should be established which teach better by teaching more specifically what 


students can learn. 
2. Certain tasks in our modern complex society can only be performed by a really educated 


person. In so far as a person’s bachelor’s degree is really earned, it identifies the people who 


can do these more complex tasks. 
3. Since the bachelor’s degree as it exists is a better measure of certain qualities necessary to 


our society than any other, it should be protected by flunking out those who would force 


us to lower its quality. 
4. Men have different capacities. Those who can take it should get a bachelor’s degree. For 


others, special schools should be set up. 
Questions on SELECTIONS V-VIII 


Which of the last four selections is most concerned with change and improvement in the college? 
LY 2s ME 3s VII 4. VIII 


Which is most concerned with the effects of failure on young people? 


te Y 2. VI 3. VII 4. VIII 
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Which is most concerned with the bad effects of the failing student on the class? 


bs OM 2. VI 3. VIE 4. VIII 


Which is most concerned with the significance of the bachelor’s degree? 


1. Y 2, VI 3. VII 4. VIII 
Which pair regards the failure system favorably? 


1. VI and VII 2. VI and VIII 3. V and VIII 4. Vand VII 


Which one considers most factors outside of the classroom? 


i, M 2. VI 3. VII 4. VIII 


- Which actually describes the effects of non-failure rather than of failure? 


Le Y 2. VI 3. Wil 4. VIII 


Writing Exercise: “Failure in College” 


There seems to be two major issues in- 


1 


volved in this whole question, and they should 


2 


be clarified if the arguments and statistics in 
the eight statements can be interpreted 


3 


in the light of unclouded thinking. First, 


4 


what is the nature, physical, emotional and 


5 


intellectual, of human beings? Second, what 


6 
does Avon College purpose to do 
q 


in its process of Education. That is, what does 


8 


it expect boys and girls to learn or become? 


9 
10 


In reviewing the opinions of the speakers 


11 


who wrote on this problem, we find 4 for 


12 13 


failure and four against it. The reasoning is 


14 


based on many and varied arguments, 
Sa ME A hes: eee 


15 


but none seems to answer the first question. 
One compares the giving of degrees to stamp- 


16 


ing 18k. on gold and infers that the college 


17 


16. 


17s 
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. nature, physical 2. 


. speakers 


. four 


. One 2. One speaker 


. There seems to be two major issues 

. There seem to be two different problems 

. Two major issues seem to be 

. Two questions are 

. this whole question 

. this knotty problem 

. the problem of failure in college 

. the question 

. canbe 2. should be 3. are tobe 4. are 


. in the light of unclouded thinking 
. correctly 

. in a rational manner 

. in the light of reason 


nature physical 
3. nature—physical 


. intellectual, of 2. intellectual of 


3. intellectual—of 
purpose todo 2. propose todo 3. aimat 


in its process of Education. That is, 


. in its education process, 
. in its curriculum; that is 
. ; that is, 


2. become. 3. become! 
2. No new paragraph 


become? 
New paragraph 


2. men 3. faculty members 
4. people 

problem, we 2. problem we 
3. problem; we 


.4 2. four 


2. 4 


. (Leave this as it is.) 


The reasoning here is based on many dif- 
ferent things 


. The arguments in these eight papers are 


many and varied 


. The arguments which these men use show a 


wide range 
3. One writer 


. gold and 2. gold, and 3, gold; and 
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may be a smelting pot for the refinement of 

human souls. Another compares failure in 

college with failure in marriage, etc., and 
18 

places upon college failure a stigma that will 

bring frustration. Some feel that if 


19 


failure (F grade) was not the result of poor 
20 21 


work or inability (they do not i ; 
distinguish) there would be no incentive for 
22 
the rest to put forth their best effort. Then one 
23 24 


presents the fact that the marking system is at 
25 

fault and that so long as we retain 

the marking system the morale of all 

uo eee 

26 

students will be destroyed. Another advances 
the theory that you must have failure to get 


27 28 
dull and lazy students out of the 
29 
college—that they get so much attention from 


30 
the teacher that the better Students are 
neglected. One writer believes 
that, to help a failing student, give him a task 
31 
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- marriage, etc., 


- failure (F grade) 


. their 2. its 3, 
. Then one 


- presents the fact 2, 


- the marking system 2, it 


. that the way to help a failin 
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2. marriage ete. 
3. marriage, etc. 4. marriage, ect., 


. (Leave this as it is.) 
- says that failure in college leads to frustra- 


tion 


- blames colleges for frustrating students by 


the stigma of failure 


- Says that the student branded with the 


stigma of failure in college is frustrated / 
2. a failing grade | 
3. failure 


- was not the result of 2. did not result from 


3. were not given for 
4. was not produced by 


. distinguish) there 2, distinguish,) there 


3. distinguish), there 

it’s 

2. Still another 
3. On the other hand, one 


argues 
3. attempts to prove 


3. failure 


+ you must have failure 

. they must have failure 

- failure is necessary 

- colleges must keep a flunking grade 
. get 
. outof 2. in 3. from 


2. put 3. eliminate 4. flunk 


- College—that they 2. college, that they 


3. college because they 
4. college. They 


. (Leave this as it is.) 
. that to help a student who is falling behind, 


he should be given 
that to help a failing student we should 
give 


g student is to 
give 
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which he can perform with 
distinction and finally one writer points 


32 


out that the high schools when they had to 
33 
keep all students, good, bad, and indifferent, 
during the depression learned how to do 
34 
something for the problem child. Here lies the 
35 


beginning to the answer to the first 


36 
question what are the human individuals like 
37 38 


and what are their needs and capacities? 
_Ifwe accept the theory that education is the 
acquiring of the ability by the human being, to 
39 


adjust himself to his complete environment, in 
40 
order that he may live a full and successful 
life, in the social order in which he is, 
41 


we have an entirely different attitude than if 
We Dare AD S O 
42 


we believe education is acquiring so much 
information and facts, 
ees 

43 


poured in by highly competent college professors. 
pourcdin by EE 
44 
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. depression learned 


. question what 


. the human individuals 2. 


Ne S 


. distinction and finally 

. distinction, and, finally, 

. distinction; and, finally 

. distinction. Finally 

. out that the high schools when 
. out that the high schools, when 
. out that when 


2. depression, learned 
3. depression, they learned 


. Here 2. In these arguments 


3. In this last solution 
4. In this last argument 
to 2. of 3. for 


2. question, what 

4. question. What 
the humans 
4. human beings 


3. question: What 


3. humans 
acquiring of the ability by the human 
being, to 
acquiring by a human being of the ability 
to 


. ability on the part of man to learn to 


man’s ability to 


. environment, in 2. environment; in 


3. environment.In 4. environment in 


life, in the social order in which he is, 

life in his social order 

life, 

we have an entirely different attitude 

we must take a different attitude toward 
the task of the college 

an entirely different outlook is revealed 
we reveal an entirely different point of 
view 

information and facts 

information, and facts 

information, so many facts, 

information so many facts 

(Leave this as it is.) 


. poured into waiting receptacles like water 


into a pitcher 
poured as pearls before swine 


4. Omit 
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It seems that all the arguments, both pro and 

con, follow the narrower idea of a college 

education, and they are, consequently, limited 
45 


to a consideration of the flunking system in- 
stead of the failing student. 
To take the broader view of education, the 
46 f , 
question of failure in college is seen in a dif- 
ferent light. . . . 


45. 


46. 


mà 


(Leave this as it is.) 


- Most of the arguments in this Paper assume 


the latter view 


. All the arguments concern themselves with 


this second idea of education 


. Most of the writers of these eight statements 


assume the narrower view of education 


- To take 2. If we take 


3. Taking 4. Considering 
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Writing Assigmment: 


The reading passages in this and the next 
selection pose again the question of what 
makes a good education. The rapid growth of 
much of our modern science stems from the 
nineteenth century, when men like Darwin 
were revealing profoundly revolutionary dis- 
coveries. Huxley, no mean scientist in his own 
right, took it upon himself to spread the teach- 
ing of science to the common man. Completely 
suld on the value of science in the modern 
world, he aggressively campaigned to get it into 
the curriculum of the schools. In his desire to 
make a case for science, he probably did less 
justice to other aspects of education than he 
would have if he had not been forced to fight 


for a particular interest. 

Arnold, while accepting some of the findings 
of science as true, did not think that the world 
was getting any better as it grew richer through 
the application of scientific principles to in- 
dustry. He felt that we should know where we 
were going rather than to go tearing off in any 
direction on the latest vehicle offered. The im- 
portant thing, he argued, is for man to pause 
to evaluate himself and the significance of the 
world. 

After reading these two essays by Huxley and 
Arnold, write a paper in which you show where 
they agree and where and why they disagree. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
Thomas Henry Huxley 


1. hold very strongly by two convictions— 
the first is, that neither the discipline nor the 
subject matter of classical education is of such 
direct value to the student of physical science 
as to justify the expenditure of valuable time 
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upon either; and the second is, that for the 
purpose of attaining real culture, an exclusively 
scientific education is at least as effectual as an 
exclusively literary education. 
2. Ineedh i 

ced hardly point out to you that these 
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opinions, especially the latter, are diametrically 
opposed to those of the great majority of edu- 
cated Englishmen, influenced as they are by 
school and university traditions. In their belief, 
culture is obtainable only by a liberal educa- 
tion; and a liberal education is synonymous, 
not merely with education and instruction in 
literature, but in one particular form of litera- 
ture, namely, that of Greek and Roman 
antiquity. They hold that the man who has 
learned Latin and Greek, however little, is edu- 
cated; while he who is versed in other branches 
of knowledge, however deeply, is a more or less 
respectable specialist, not admissible into the 
cultured caste. The stamp of the educated man, 
the University degree, is not for him. 
3. Lam too well acquainted with the gener- 
ous catholicity of spirit which pervades the 
writing of our chief apostle of culture! to 
identify him with these Opinions; and yet one 
may cull from one and another of those epistles 
to the Philistines,? which so much delight all 
who do not answer to that name, sentences 
which lend them some support. 
4. Mr. Arnold tells us that the meaning of 
culture is “to know the best that has been 
thought and said in the world.” It is the criti- 
cism of life contained in literature. That criti- 
cism regards “Europe as being, for intellectual 
and spiritual Purposes, one great confedera- 
tion, bound to a joint action and working to a 
common result; and whose members have, for 
their common outfit, a knowledge of Greck, 
Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of one 
another. Special, local, and temporary advan- 
tages being put out of account, that modern 
nation will in the intellectual and spiritual 
sphere make most progress, which most thor- 
oughly carries out this Programme. And what 
is that but saying that we too, all of us, as indi- 
viduals, the more thoroughly 
shall make the more progress.” 
Br We have here to deal with two distinct 
propositions. The first, that a criticism of life 
is the essence of culture; the second, that 
literature contains the materials which suffice 


We carry it out, 


! Matthew Arnold. 


ra name given by Arnold to the group he attacked. 
See the last five Paragraphs of the essay, 
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for the construction of such a criticism. 

6. I think that we must all assent to the first 
Proposition. For culture certainly means some- 
thing quite different from learning and techni- 
cal skill. It implies the Possession of an ideal, 
and the habit of critically estimating the value 
of things by comparison with a theoretic stand- 
ard. Perfect culture should supply a complete 
theory of life, based upon a clear knowledge 
of its possibilities and of its limitations. 

7. But we may agree to all this, and yet 
strongly dissent from the assumption that 
literature alone is competent to supply this 
knowledge. After having learned all that 
Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiqutiy have 
thought and said, and all that modern litera- 
tures have to tell us, it is not self-evident that we 
have laid a sufficiently broad and deep founda- 
tion for that criticism of life, which constitutes 
culture. 

8. Indeed, to anyone acquainted with the 
scope of physical science, it is not at all evident. 

Considering Progress only in the “intellectual 

and spiritual spheres,” I find myself wholly 
unable to admit that either nations or indi- 
viduals will really advance, if their common 
outfit draws nothing from the stores of physical 

science. I should say that an army, without 

weapons of precision and with no particular 

base of operations, might more hopefully enter 

upon a campaign on the Rhine, than a man, 

devoid of a knowledge of what physical science 

has done in the last century, upon a criticism 

of life, 
9. Whena biologist meets wit 
he instinctively turns to the stu 


sought in history, 


10. Te is, happily, no new thing that English- 
men should employ t 


and endowing instituti 
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ment of knowledge which was essentially 
theological. 

11. The reason of this singular contradiction 
between the actions of men alike animated by 
a strong and disinterested desire to promote the 
welfare of their fellows is easily discovered. 
12. At that time, in fact, if any one desired 
knowledge beyond such as could be obtained 
by his own observation, or by common con- 
versation, his first necessity was to learn the 
Latin language, inasmuch as all the higher 
knowledge of the Western world was contained 
in works written in that language. Hence, 
Latin grammar, with logic and rhetoric, stud- 
ied through Latin, were the fundamentals of 
education. With respect to the substance of the 
knowledge imparted through this channel, the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, as interpreted 
and supplemented by the Romish Church, 
were held to contain a complete and infallibly 
true body of information. 

13. Theological dicta, were, to the thinkers 
of those days, that which the axioms and defi- 
nitions of Euclid are to the geometers of these. 
The business of the philosophers of the middle 
ages was to deduce from the data furnished by 
the theologians, conclusions in accordance with 
ecclesiastical decrees. They were allowed the 
high privilege of showing, by logical process, 
how and why that which the Church said was 
true, must be true, and if their demonstrations 
fell short of or exceeded this limit, the Church 
was maternally ready to check their aberra- 
tions; if need were, by the help of the secular 


arm. 
14. Between the two, our ancestors were 


furnished with a compact and complete criti- 
cism of life. They were told how the world 
began and how it would end; they learned that 
all material existence was but a base and in- 
significant blot upon the fair face of the spiritual 
world, and that nature was, to all intents and 
purposes, the playground of the devil; they 
learned that the earth is the center of the 
visible universe, and that man is the cynosure 
of things terrestrial, and more especially was it 
inculcated that the course of nature had no 
fixed order, but that it could be, and con- 
stantly was, altered by the agency of innumer- 
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able spiritual \yeings, good or bad, according 
as they were mt OY the deeds and prayers 
of men. The sum and syostance Wi the whole 
doctrine was to produce the conviction that Ww 
only thing really worth knowing in this world 
was how to secure that place in a better which, 
under certain conditions, the Church promised. 
15. Our ancestors had a living belief in this 
theory of life, and acted upon it in their 
dealing with education, as in all other matters. 
Culture meant saintliness—after the fashion of 
the saints of those days; the education that led 
to it was, of necessity, theological, and the way 
to theology lay through Latin. 

16. That the study of nature—further than 
was requisite for the satisfaction of everyday 
wants—should have any bearing on human 
life was far from the thoughts of men thus 
trained. Indeed, as nature had been cursed for 
man’s sake, it was an obvious conclusion that 
those who meddled with nature were likely to 
come into pretty close contact with Satan. And, 
if any born scientific investigator followed his 
instincts, he might safely reckon upon earning 
the reputation, and probably upon suffering 
the fate, of a sorcerer. 

17. Had the Western world been left to it- 
self in Chinese isolation, there is no saying how 
long this state of things might have endured. 
But, happily, it was not left to itself. Even 
earlier than the thirteenth century, the develop- 
ment of Moorish civilization in Spain and the 
great movement of the Crusades had intro- 
duced the leaven which, from that day to this, 
has never ceased to work. At first, through the 
intermediation of Arabic translations, after- 
wards by the study of the originals, the Western 
nations of Europe became acquainted with the 
writings of the ancient philosophers and poets, 
and, in time, with the whole of the vast litera- 
ture of antiquity. 

18. Whatever there was of high intellectual 
aspiration or dominant capacity in Italy, 
France, Germany, and England, spent itself 
for centuries in taking possession of the rich 
inheritance left by the dead civilizations of 
Greece and Rome. Marvelously aided by the 
invention of printing, classical learning spread 
and flourished. Those who possessed it prided 
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themselves on having attained the highest cul- 
ture then within the reach of mankind. ; 
19. And justly. For, saving Dante on his 
solitary pinnacle, there was no figure in modern 
literature at the time of the Renaissance to 
compare with the men of antiquity; there was 
no art to compete with their sculpture; there 
was no physical science but that which Greece 
had created. Above all, there was no other ex- 
ample of perfect intellectual freedom—of the 
unhesitating acceptance of reason as the sole 
guide to truth and the supreme arbiter of con- 
duct. , 
20. The new learning necessarily soon 
exerted a profound influence upon education. 
The language of the monks and schoolmen 
seemed little better than gibberish to scholars 
fresh from Virgil and Cicero, and the study of 
Latin was placed upon a new foundation. 
Moreover, Latin itself ceased to afford the sole 
key to knowledge. The student who sought the 
highest thought of antiquity found only a 
second-hand reflection of it in Roman litera- 
ture, and turned his face to the full light of the 
Greeks. And after a battle, not altogether dis- 
similar to that which is at present being fought 
over the teaching of physical science, the study 
of Greek was recognized as an essential element 
of all higher education. 
21. Then the Humanists, as they were called, 
won the day; and the great reform which they 
affected was of incalculable service to mankind. 
But the Nemesis of all reformers is finality; and 
the reformers of education, like those of re- 
ligion, fell into the profound, however com- 
mon, error of mistaking the beginning for the 
end of the work of reformation. 
22. The representatives of the Humanists, 
in the nineteenth century, take their stand 
upon classical education as the sole avenue to 
culture, as firmly as if we were still in the age 
of Renaissance. Yet, surely, the present intel- 
lectual relations of the modern and the ancient 
worlds are profoundly different from those 
which obtained three centuries ago. Leaving 
aside the existence of a great and characteris- 
tically modern literature, of modern painting, 
and, especially, of modern music, there is one 
feature of the present state of the civilized 
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world which separates it more widely from the 
Renaissance than the Renaissance was sepa- 
rated from the middle ages. 

23. This distinctive character of our own 
times lies in the vast and constantly increasing 
part which is played by natural knowledge. 
Not only is our daily life shaped by it, not only 
does the prosperity of millions of men depend 
upon it, but our whole theory of life has long 
been influenced, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the gencral conceptions of the universe 
which have been forced upon us by physical 
science. 

24. In fact, the most elementary acquaint- 
ance with the results of scientific investigation 
shows us that they offer a broad and striking 
contradiction to the opinion so implicitly 
credited and taught in the middle ages. 

25. The notions of the beginning and the end 
of the world entertained by our forefathers are 
no longer credible. It is very certain that the 
earth is not the chief body in the material uni- 
verse, and that the world is not subordinated 
to man’s use. It is even more certain that na- 
ture is the expression of a definite order with 
which nothing interferes, and that the chief 
business of mankind is to learn that order and 
govern themselves accordingly. Moreover this 
scientific “criticism of life” presents itself to us 
with different credentials from any other. It 
appeals not to authority, nor to what anybody 
may have thought or said, but to nature. It 
admits that all our interpretations of natural 
fact are more or less imperfect and symbolic, 
and bids the learner seek for truth not among 
words but among things. It warns us that the 
assertion which outstrips evidenc 
a blunder but a crime. 

26. The purely classical education advocated 
by the representatives of the Humanists in our 
day, gives no inkling of all this. A man may be 
a better scholar than Erasmus, and know no 
more of the chief causes of the present intellec- 
tual fermentation than Erasmus did. Scholarly 
and pious persons, worthy of all respect, favor 
can eee tne af th 

nag f ner medieval way of 
thinking, which betray an ignorance of the 
first principles of scientific investigation, an 


e is not only 
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incapacity for understanding what a man of 
science means by veracity, and an unconscious- 
ness of the weight of established scientific 
truths, which is almost comical. 

27. There is no great force in the tu-quoque 
argument, or else the advocates of scientific 
education might fairly enough retort upon the 
modern Humanists that they may be learned 
specialists, but that they possess no such sound 
foundation for a criticism of life as deserves the 
name of culture. And, indeed, if we were dis- 
posed to be cruel, we might urge that the 
Humanists have brought this reproach upon 
themselves, not because they are too full of the 
spirit of the ancient Greek, but because they 
lack it. 

28. The period of the Renaissance is com- 
monly called that of the “Revival of Letters,” as 
if the influences then brought to bear upon the 
mind of Western Europe had been wholly ex- 
hausted in the ficld of literature. I think it is 
very commonly forgotten that the revival of 
science, effected by the same agency, although 
less conspicuous, was not less momentous. 

29. In fact, the few and scattered students of 
nature of that day picked up the clue to her 
secrets exactly as it fell from the hands of the 
Greeks a thousand years before. The founda- 
tions of mathematics were so well laid by them, 
that our children learn their geometry from a 
book written for the schools of Alexandria two 
thousand years ago. Modern astronomy is the 
natural continuation and development of the 
work of Hipparchus and of Ptolemy; modern 
physics of that of Democritus and of Archi- 
medes; it was long before modern biological 
science outgrew the knowledge bequeathed to 
us by Aristotle, by Theophrastus, and by 
Galen. 

30. We cannot know all the best thoughts of 
the Greeks unless we know what they thought 
about natural phenomena. We cannot fully 
apprehend their criticism of life unless we un- 
derstand the extent to which that criticism was 
affected by scientific conceptions. We falsely 
pretend to be the inheritors of their culture, 
unless we are penctrated, as the best minds 
among them were, with an unhesitating faith 
that the free employment of reason, in accord- 
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73 
ance with scientific method, is the sole method 
of reaching truth. 

31. Thus I venture to think that the pre- 
tensions of our modern Humanists to the posses- 
sion of the monopoly of culture and to the 
exclusive inheritance of the spirit of antiquity 
must be abated, if not abandoned. But I 
should be very sorry that anything I have said 
should be taken to imply a desire on my part 
to depreciate the value of classical education, 
as it might be and as it sometimes is. The na- 
tive capacities of mankind vary no less than 
their opportunities; and while culture is one, 
the road by which one man may best reach 
it is widely different from that which is most 
advantageous to another. Again, while scien- 
tific education is yet inchoate and tentative, 
classical education is thoroughly well organized 
upon the practical experience of generations of 
teachers. So that, given ample time for learning 
and estimation for ordinary life, or for a literary 
career, I do not think that a young Englishman 
in search of culture can do better than follow 
the course usually marked out for him, supple- 
menting its deficiencies by his own efforts. 

32. But for those who mean to make science 
their serious occupation; or who intend to 
follow the profession of medicine; or who have 
to enter early upon the business of life; for all 
these, in my opinion, classical education is a 
mistake; and it is for this reason that I am glad 
to see “mere literary education and instruc- 
tion” shut out from the curriculum of Sir 
Josiah Mason’s College, secing that its inclu- 
sion would probably lead to the introduction 
of the ordinary smattering of Latin and Greek. 
33. Nevertheless, I am the last person to 
question the importance of genuine literary 
education, or to suppose that intellectual cul- 
ture can be complete without it. An exclusively 
scientific training will bring about a mental 
twist as surely as an exclusively literary train- 
ing. The value of the cargo does not compen- 
sate for a ship’s being out of trim; and I should 
be very sorry to think that the Scientific 

College would turn out none but lop-sided men, 
34. There is no need, however, that such a 
catastrophe should happen. Instruction in 
English, French, and German is provided, and 
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thus the three greatest literatures of the modern 
world are accessible to the student. 

35. French and German, and especially the 
latter language, are absolutely indispensable to 
those who desire full knowledge in any depart- 
ment of science. But even supposing that the 
knowledge of these languages acquired is not 
more than sufficient for purely scientific pur- 
poses, every Englishman has, in his native 
tongue, an almost perfect instrument of literary 
expression; and, in his own literature, models of 
every kind of literary excellence. If an English- 
man cannot get literary culture out of his 
Bible, his Shakespeare, his Milton, neither, in 
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my belief, will the profoundest study of Homer 
and Sophocles, Virgil and Horace give it to 
him. 

36. Thus, since the constitution of the college 
makes sufficient provision for literary as well as 
for scientific education, and since artistic in- 
struction is also provided, it seems to me that a 
fairly complete culture is offered to all who are 
willing to take advantage of it. 


Nore: Huxley was speaking at a college in Birming- 
ham endowed by Mason. Mason had specified that 
party politics and theology were to be banned, and 


that no provision was to be made for “mere literary 
instruction and education.” 


Reading Exercise: “Sciemce and Culture” 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


NrPOVONAMA WN e 


VOCABULARY 
diametrically (line 6) curiously 2. naturally 3. completely 
narrowness 2. broadness 3. religiousness 


catholicity (line 23) 
pervades (line 23) 
cull (line 26) 


is found throughout 2. escapes from 3. influences 
understand 2. gather 3. deduce 


dissent from (line 17r) argue with 2. disagree with 3. differ from 
anomaly (line 40r) contradiction 2. problem 3. irregularity 
rationale (line 42r) solution 2. reasonableness 3. source 
aberrations (line 87) deviations 2. sinfulness 3. pride 


most skeptical 2. highest 3. center of attention 
taught 2. implied 3. measured 

judge 2. example 3. legislator 

inclination 2. judgment 3. thought 


cynosure (line 99) 
inculcated (line 101) 
arbiter (line 115) 
estimation (line 173r) 


Pe Fe PRB eB BREE 


The chief objective of Huxley’s essay is to argue that 
1. the content of a liberal education is too narrow and should be broadened to include science 
2. a student of science should broaden his education by a study of modern languages and of 


English literature 
3. a scientific education is better able to give one a useful set of values than is the traditional 


“classical education” 


- Huxley real culture is represented by 


For 

1. a classical education as it is actually taught 

2. a classical education as it should be taught 

3. in the modern world, at least, a scientific education 

4. an education which combines both literary and scientific training 


Which of the following pairs of terms does Huxley use as synonymous? 


1. classical education—culture 2. scientific education—culture 
3. literary education—culture 4. criticism of life—culture 


For Huxley a specialist is a person 
1. who has his training in any other field than that of classical literature 


2. who is trained only in classical literature 

3. whose education has not been broad enough to judge properly the forces at work around 
him 

4. who adds a particular skill to a cultural background 


Judging by the curriculum in American secondary schools and colleges, did Huxley ultimately 


win or lose his argument that science, in the modern world, is a necessary part of culture? 

1. He won it completely. 2. He won it partially. 3. He lost it. 

Which of the following scientific propositions would Huxley probably consider not important 
for a person to know as part of his general culture? 


1. The earth is only a small planet in a fourth-rate solar system. 
2. Sodium when placed in water dissolves with great rapidity. 

3. Man evolved from lower forms of life. 

4. Since many diseases result from germs, men should be careful to keep their food germ-free 
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Huxley’s argument in this essay implies that a scientific student 


1. does not need to know how to read well books in the social sciences or the humanities 
2. need know nothing of Homer or Plato 

3. should know both 1 and 2 

4. need know neither 1 nor 2 


What is Huxley’s opinions of miracles? 


1. They never happen. 2. They seldom happen. 
3. It has never been proved that any single unexplained phenomenon is a miracle. 


Why does Huxley feel so sure that the opinions held by nineteenth-century scientists are so 
much more true and valid than any earlier opinions? 


He believes that they have better “authority” behind them. 

He shows that they are based on a much more logical system of reasoning. 
They have done more good for men; therefore they are truer. 

They can be verified by an appeal to physical reality. 


Pee pe 


In what paragraph does Huxley, having completed his preliminary observations, 
velop the body of his paper? 


1. 2 2. 5 3. @ 


begin to de- 


Which of the following paragraphs mark the major shifts in the discussion? 


1. 4, 12,18,32 2. 9,17,31 3. 5, 11, 20, 27 


In the material quoted from him (paragraph 4), Arnold asserts 


1. that only by knowing the literature of the ancients can we progress 
2. that only as we make use of the common heritage of Western culture (ancient and modern) 
can we progress 


3. that the progress of Western countries has been proportionate to the use they have made 
of classical and modern literature 


4, that only by combining great literature with modern discoveries can a nation progress 


Huxley admits in paragraph 3 that Arnold’s views are not so narrow as 


those of r 
party. In the subsequent argument the rest of his 


1. he keeps this distinction in mind 
2. he actually makes Arnold’s arguments narrower than those of t 


he rest of the part 
3. he seemingly discusses only the narrower view to which he consi pr 


dered Arnold an exception 


Which of the following is a good rhetorical reason for Huxley’s bring; . 
cussion at all? y’s bringing Arnold into the dis- 


1. Arnold, it seems, was an easy opponent to defeat. 

2. Huxley didn’t like Arnold and lost no o 

3. Huxley would win more followers to 
opposition. 


4. He could not avoid doing so since Arnold had challenged him direct] 
irectly, 


Pportunity to prove him wrong. 
his side if he could defeat the champion of tt 
ne 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33; 


READING EXERCISE Z 


The validity of Huxley’s argument against Arnold in paragraphs 4-8 depends on 


1. his definition of the word literature as used by Arnold 

2. his definition of culture 

3. the accuracy of the distinction he finds in Arnold’s proposition 

4. his being able to show that science has cultural value 

Whatever Arnold may have meant by calling culture a “criticism of life’ Huxley takes it to 

mean that 

1. a well-educated man is one who has a broad enough training to evaluate the significance 
of all the forces and events around him 

2. in books we find shrewd and penetrating comments on the characters and actions of men 

3. the function of culture is to teach us how to live our lives comfortably and gracefully 

4. literature is only significant in so far as it is true to human experience 


In paragraph 9 Huxley mentions a scientific metho 


d for solving a difficulty. Which of the fol- 


lowing is an illustration of that method? 


Le 
2. 


In paragraph 13 Huxley uses the words high privilege ironically. 


al to discover why it gives rise to two different reactions 


A study of a chemic: 
t in half have the ability to grow new 


An experiment to prove that certain worms when cu 


parts in place of those lost 
A study of the environment of two insects of th 


why they show marked differences 


e same species to sce if one can find out 


If he were not writing iron- 


ically, the sentence in which these words appear would read: 


K. 


2 


The activities of scholars were limited to the construction of a philosophical position which 


would prove the various beliefs of the church. 

Scholars were forbidden to think about anything except religion and that only as the 
Church approved. 

The educated man of the middle a 
religion. 

The Church allowed thos 
s which are now limited to theologians. 


ges did not have to be a clergyman in order to interpret 


e who mastered an education in the middle ages to write on 


topic 


What are the “two” things mentioned at the beginning of paragraph 14? 


dy 


Latin and the teaching of the church 2. Personal observation and Latin 
3. The Bible and the Church 4. Philosophy and theology 


Three of the following statements are true of Huxley’s conclusion about the education and 
culture of the middle ages. Which one is not? 


S p o t 


Within its framework medieval culture was fairly adequate. 

The culture of the middle ages was entirely wrong. 

The culture of the middle ages stifled all real human development. 
The culture of the middle ages did not satisfy the medieval man. 


For Huxley in this paper the middle ages probably cover the years 


T 


1-1500 2. 300-1200 3. 500-1400 4. 1100-1500 
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The changes in education introduced by the Renaissance 


1. were good because they gave a “culture” which was the best procurable at the time 

2. were bad because they revived a dead civilization and turned mi 

3. were bad because they more than ever saddled on education 
languages 

4. were good because they induced immediate and important research in science 


en’s eyes to the past 
the useless burden of dead 


Which of the following is a transitional paragraph? 


| P i- 2 Te 3. WF 4. 18 


Which of the following accusations does Huxley not make against the “ 


classical education” of 
his day? 


1. It may produce only learned specialists. 

2. It ignores certain vital aspects of the education of the Renaissance. 
3. It is an inadequate culture for nineteenth-century England. 

4. It does not do a good job of teaching what it professes to teach. 


To which of the following astronomical theories is Huxley objecting in paragraph 25? 


1. The geocentric 2. The heliocentric 
The view to which he is objecting (in lines 125r-1 27r) is associated with the name of 


1. Aristotle 2. Ptolemy 3. Galileo 4. Copernicus 


In paragraph 26 Huxley implies that many of the o 


Pponents of science are completely in- 
capable of reasoning on the subject. Which of the foll 


owing is a similar type of argument? 
To attack the first principles upon which an opponent bases his arguments 

To imply that your opponent is a liar who should not be believed 

To argue that many of your opponent’s arguments are irrelevant 

To prove that your Opponent represents only a minority faction 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
Matthew Arnold 


1. I am going to ask whether the present 
movement for ousting letters from their old 
predominance in education, and for trans- 
ferring the predominance in education to the 
natural sciences, whether this brisk and flour- 
ishing movement ought to prevail, and 
whether it is likely that in the end it really will 
prevail. 

2. Some of you may possibly remember a 
phrase of mine which has been the object of a 
good deal of comment: an observation to the 
effect that in our culture, the aim being to 
know ourselves and the world, we have, as the 
means to this end, to know the best which has been 
thought and said in the world. [Arnold goes on to 
comment on the analysis which Huxley made 
of his statement in “Science and Culture.”’] 

3. This shows how needful it is for those who 
are to discuss any matter together to have a 
common understanding as to the sense of the 
terms they employ,—how needful, and how 
difficult. What Professor Huxley says, implies 
just the reproach which is so often brought 
against the study of belles lettres, as they are now 
called: that the study is an elegant one, but 
light and ineffectual; a smattering of Greek 
and Latin and other ornamental things, of 
little use to anyone whose object is to get at 
truth and to be a practical man. . . . There is 
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always a tendency in those who are remon- 
strating against the predominance of letters in 
education, to understand by letters belles lettres, 
and by belles lettres a superficial humanism the 
opposite of science or true knowledge. 

4. When I speak of knowing Greek and 
Roman antiquity as a help to knowing ourselves 
and the world, I mean more than a knowledge 
of so much vocabulary, so much grammar, so 
many portions of authors in the Greek and 
Latin languages, I mean knowing the Greeks 
and Romans, and their life and genius, and 
what they were, and did in the world; what we 
get from them and what is its value. That, at 
least, is the ideal; and when we talk of en- 
deavoring to know Greek and Roman an- 
tiquity, as a help to knowing ourselves and the 
world, we mean endeavoring so to know them 
as to satisfy this ideal, however much we may 
still fall short of it. 

5. Let us, I say, be agreed about the mean- 
ing of the terms we are using. I talk of knowing 
the best which has been thought and uttered 
in the world: Professor Huxley says this means 
knowing literature. Literature is a large word; it 
may mean everything written with letters or 
printed in a book. Euclid’s Elements and New- 
ton’s Principia are thus literature. All knowl- 
edge that reaches us through books is litera- 
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ture. But by literature Professor Huxley means 
belles lettres. He means to make me say, that 
knowing the best which has been thought and 
said by the modern nations is knowing their 
criticism of modern life. But as I do not mean, 
by knowing ancient Rome, knowing merely 
more or less of Latin belles lettres, and taking no 
account of Rome’s military, and political, and 
legal, and administrative work in the world; 
and as, by knowing ancient Greece, I under- 
stand knowing her as the giver of Greek art, 
and the guide to a free and right use of reason 
and to scientific method, and the founder of 
our mathematics, and physics and astronomy 
and biology,—I understand knowing her as all 
this, and not merely knowing certain Greek 
poems, and histories, and treatises, and 
speeches,—so as to the knowledge of modern 
nations also. By knowing modern nations, I 
mean not merely knowing their belles lettres, 
but knowing also what has been done by such 
men as Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Darwin. 
6. There is, therefore, really no question be- 
tween Professor Huxley and me as to whether 
knowing the great results of the modern scien- 
tific study of nature is not required as a part of 
our culture, as well as knowing the products of 
litterature and art. . . . The great results of the 
scientific investigation of nature we are agreed 
upon knowing, but how much of our study are 
we bound to give to the processes by which 
those results are reached? 
7. It is proposed to make the training in 
natural science the main part of education, for 
the great majority of mankind at any rate. And 
here, I confess, I part company with the 
friends of physical science. ... At present it 
seems to me, that those who are for giving to 
natural knowledge, as they call it, the chief 
place in the education of the majority of man- 
kind, leave one important thing out of their 
account; the constitution of human nature. 
But I put this forward on the strength of some 
facts not at all recondite, very far from it; 
facts capable of being stated in the simplest 
possible fashion, and to which, if I so state 
them, the man of science will, I am sure, be 
willing to allow their due weight. 
8. Deny the facts altogether, I think he 
hardly can. He can hardly deny, that when we 
Set ourselves to enumerate the powers which 
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go to the building up of human life, and say 
that they are the power of conduct, the power 
of intellect and knowledge, the power of 
beauty, and the power of social life and man- 
ners,—he can hardly deny that this scheme, 
though drawn in rough and plain lines enough, 
and not pretending to scientific exactness, 
does yet give a fairly true representation of the 
matter. Human nature is built up by these 
powers; we have the need for them all, When 
we have rightly met and adjusted the claims of 
them all, we shall then be in a fair way for 
getting soberness and righteousness, with wis- 
dom. This is evident enough, and the friends 
of physical science would admit it. 

9. But perhaps they may not have suffi- 
ciently observed another thing: namely, that 
the several powers just mentioned are not 
isolated, but there is, in the generality of man- 
kind, a perpetual tendency to relate them one 
to another in divers ways. With one such way 
of relating them I am particularly concerned 
now. Following our instinct for intellect and 
knowledge, we acquire pieces of knowledge; 
and presently, in the generality of men, arises 
the desire to relate these pieces of knowledge to 
our sense of conduct, to our sense of beauty,— 
and there is weariness and dissatisfaction if the 
desire is balked. Now in this desire lies, I 
think, the strength of that hold which letters 
have upon us... . 

10. But, no doubt, some kinds of knowledge 
cannot be made to directly serve the instinct 
in question, cannot be directly related to the 
sense for beauty, to the sense for conduct. 
‘These are instrument-knowledges; they lead on 
to other knowledges, which can. A man who 
passes his life in instrument-knowledges is a 
specialist. They may be invaluable as instru- 
ments to something beyond, for those who 
have the gift thus to employ them; and they 


hemselves wherein it is 
have schooling. But it 
he generality of men 


first mathe- 
holds transcendental 
of mathematics, but 
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Cambridge I once ventured, though not with- 
out an apology for my profanencss, to hazard 
the opinion that for the majority of mankind a 
little of mathematics, even, goes a long way. Of 
course this is quite consistent with their being 
of immense importance as an instrument to 
something else; but it is the few who have the 
aptitude for thus using them, not the bulk of 
mankind. 

11. The natural sciences do not, however, 
stand on the same footing with these 
instrument-knowledges. Experience shows us 
that the generality of men will find more 
interest in learning that, when a taper burns, 
the wax is converted into carbonic acid and 
water, or in learning how the circulation of the 
blood is carried on, than they find in learning 
that the genitive plural of pais and pas does not 
take the circumflex on the termination. And 
one picce of natural knowledge is added to 
another, and others are added to that, and at 
last we come to propositions so interesting as 
Mr. Darwin’s famous proposition that “our 
ancestor was a hairy quadruped furnished with 
a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in his 
habits.” Or we come to propositions of such 
reach and magnitude as those which Professor 
Huxley delivers, when he says that the notions 
of our forefathers about the beginning and the 
end of the world were all wrong, and that 
nature is the expression of a definite order with 
which nothing interferes. 

12. Interesting, indeed, these results of sci- 
ence are, important they are, and we should 
all of us be acquainted with them. But what I 
now wish you to mark is, that we are still, 
when they are propounded to us and we re- 
ceive them, we are still in the sphere of intellect 
and knowledge. And for the generality of men 
there will be found, I say, to arise, when they 
have duly taken in the proposition that their 
ancestor was “a hairy quadruped furnished 
with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal 
in his habits,” there will be found to arise an 
invincible desire to relate this proposition to the 
sense in us for beauty. But this the men of sci- 
ence will not do for us, and will hardly even 
profess to do. They will give us other pieces of 
knowledge, other facts, about other animals 
and their ancestors, or about plants, or about 
stones, or about stars; and they will finally 
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bring us to those great “general conceptions of 
the universe, which are forced upon us all,” 
says Professor Huxley, “by the progress of 
of physical science.” But still it will be knowl- 
edge only which they give us; knowledge not 
put for us into relation with our sense for con- 
duct, our sense for beauty, and touched with 
emotion by being so put; not thus put for us, 
and therefore, to the majority of mankind, after 
a certain while, unsatisfying, wearying. ... 
13. Education lays hold upon us, in fact, by 
satisfying this demand [of religion and poetry 
to have their share in a man, to associate them- 
selves with his knowing, and to relieve and 
rejoice it]. Professor Huxley holds up to scorn 
medieval education, with its neglect of the 
knowledge of nature, its poverty even of liter- 
ary studies, its formal logic devoted to ‘“‘show- 
ing how and why that which the Church said 
was true must be true.” But the great medieval 
universities were not brought into being, we 
may be sure, by the zeal for giving a jejune and 
contemptible education. Kings have been their 
nursing fathers, and queens have been their 
nursing mothers, but not for this. The medieval 
universities came into being, because the sup- 
posed knowledge delivered by Scripture and 
the Church, so deeply engaged men’s hearts, 
by so simply, easily, and powerfully relating 
itself to their desire for conduct, their desire for 
beauty. All other knowledge was dominated 
by this supposed knowledge and was subordi- 
nated to it, because of the surpassing strength 
of the hold which it gained upon their sense 


5 for beauty. 


14. But now, says Professor Huxley, concep- 
tions of the universe fatal to the notions held 
by our forefathers have been forced upon us by 
physical science. Grant to him that they are 
thus fatal, that the new conceptions must and 
will soon become current everywhere, and that 
every one will finally perceive them to be fatal 
to the beliefs of our forefathers. The need of 
humane letters, as they are truly called, be- 
cause they serve the paramount desire in men 
that good should be forever present to them,— 
the need of humane letters to establish a rela- 
tion between the new conceptions, and our in- 
stinct for beauty, our instinct for conduct, it is 
only the more visible. The middle age could do 
without humane letters, as it could do without 
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the study of nature, because its supposed 
knowledge was made to engage its emotions so 
powerfully. Grant that the supposed knowledge 
disappears, its power of being made to engage 
the emotions will of course disappear with it,— 
but the emotions themselves, and their claim 
to be engaged and satisfied, will remain. Now 
if we find by experience that humane letters 
have an undeniable power of engaging the 
emotions, the importance of humane letters in 
a man’s training becomes not less, but greater, 
in proportion to the success of modern science in 
extirpating what it calls “medieval thinking.” 
15. Have humane letters, then, have poetry 
and eloquence, the power here attributed to 
them of engaging the emotions, and do they 
exercise it? And if they have it and exercise it, 
how do they exercise it, so as to exert an in- 
fluence upon man’s sense for conduct, his sense 
for beauty? Finally, even if they both can and 
do exert an influence upon the senses in ques- 
tion, how are they to relate to them the results 
—the modern results—of natural science? All 
these questions may be asked. First, have 
poetry and eloquence the power of calling out 
the emotions? The appeal is to experience, Ex- 
perience shows that for the vast majority of 
men, for mankind in general, they have the 
power. Next, do they exercise it? They do. But 
then, how do they exercise it so as to affect 
man’s sense for conduct, his sense for beauty? 
And this is perhaps a case for applying the 
Preacher’s words: “Though a man labor to 
seek it out, yet he shall not find it; yea, further, 
though a wise man think to know it, yet shall 
he not be able to find it.” Why should it be 
one thing, in its effect upon the emotions, to 
say, “Patience is a virtue,” and quite another 
thing in its effect upon the emotions, to say 
with Homer, “for an enduring heart have 
the destinies appointed to the children of 
men”? Why should it be one thing in its 
effect upon the emotions, to say with the 
philosopher Spinoza, “Man’s happiness con- 
sists in his being able to preserve his own 
essence,” and quite another thing, in its effect 
upon the emotions, to say with the Gospel, 
“What is a man advantaged, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose himself, forfeit him- 
self?” How does this difference 


of effect arise? 
I cannot tell, 


and I am not much concerned to 
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know; the important thing is that it does arise, 
and that we can profit by it. But how, finally, 
are poetry and eloquence to exercise the power 
of relating the modern results of natural science 
to man’s instinct for conduct, his instinct for 
beauty? And here again I answer that I do not 
know how they will exercise it, but that they 
can and will exercise it I am sure. I do not 
mean that modern Philosophical poets and 
modern philosophical moralists are to come 
and relate for us, in express terms, the results of 
modern scientific research to our instinct for 
conduct, our instinct for beauty. But I mean 
that we shall find, as a matter of experience, if 
we know the best that has been thought and 
uttered in the world, we shall find that the art 
and poetry and eloquence of men who lived, 
perhaps, long ago, who had the most limited 
natural knowledge, who had the most er- 
roneous conceptions about many important 
matters, we shall find that this art and poetry 
and eloquence have in fact not only the power 
of refreshing and delighting us, they have also 
the power—such is the strength and worth, in 
essentials, of their authors’ criticism of life— 
they have a fortifying, and elevating, and 
quickening, and suggestive power, capable of 
wonderfully helping us to relate the results 
of modern science to our need for conduct, our 
need for beauty. Homer’s conceptions of the 
physical universe were, I imagine, grotesque; 

but really, under the shock of hearing from 

modern science that “the world is not sub- 

ordinated to man’s use, and that man is not 

the cynosure of things terrestrial,” | could, for 

my own part, desire no better 

Homer’s line which I quoted just 
enduring heart have the d 
the children of men,” 

16. And the more that men’s minds are 
cleared, the more that the results of science are 
frankly accepted, 

eloquence come to 


comfort than 
now, “‘for an 
estinies appointed to 


theirs, be felt 


and acknowledged, 
place in educat 


ion be secured, 


Reading Exercise: “Literature and Science” 


1. ousting (line 2) 1. supplanting 2. deriding 3. removing 
2. ineffectual (line 26) 1. showy 2. useless 3. amusing 
3. superficial (line 4r) 1. shallow 2. dogmatic 3. narrow 
4. recondite (line 73) 1. difficult 2. obscure 3. complex 
5. power (line 31r) 1. sense 2. instinct 3. strength 
6. divers (line 50r) 1. different 2. devious 3. obscure 
7. invaluable (line 68r) 1. worthless 2. important 3. essential 
8. transcendental (line 77r) 1. going beyond natural 2. important 3. puzzling 
9. jejune (line 102r) 1. puerile 2. insipid 3. crooked 
10. extirpating (line 144) 1. supplanting 2. rooting out 3. condemning 
11. If, in paragraph 1, Arnold had not wanted to achieve a certain effect by repetition, he would 


have omitted 


the second whether 


Ae 
2. whether this brisk and flourishing movement 
3. whether this brisk and flourishing movement and whether it is likely 


on in paragraph 1 is introduced primarily for the sake of the adjec- 


12. Assuming that the repetiti 
f these words? 


tives brisk and flourishing, what is achieved by the introduction o 


1. They indicate the importance of the movement. 
The words are used humorously and cast a bit of doubt on the s 


science. 
3. Nothing. The words do not fit the serious tone of the discussion. 


eriousness of the threat of 


13. If paragraph 1 contains the topic statement of the whole essay, in what paragraph does Arnold 
begin to discuss this topic directly? 


1. paragraph 3 2. paragraph 6 3. paragraph 7 4. paragraph 11 


14. In paragraph 3 Arnold 

belles lettres is correct 

elles lettres is open to the objection Huxley made. 
fined to belles lettres is correctly accused of being 


1. agrees that Huxley’s interpretation of 
2. agrees that literature when defined as b 
3. agrees that an education which is con 


ineffectual 
4. agrees that there is a tendency to condemn a literary 


belles lettres 


education as based on nothing but 


15. The word literature has been used in a variety of meanings. Which of the following is an example 


of its broadest and loosest use? 


To find out about the atomic bomb, he looked up the literature on the subject. 


The Greeks left behind them great monuments of literature. 
No dramatist in any literature surpasses Shakespeare. 
This book is to be found in the literature section of the library. 


Pepe 
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Because of this ambiguity of the word literature the word belles lettres has been introduced into 
the language. It is used to refer to 


1. all written works except the practical 

2. all written works except the scientific and philosophic 
3. primarily, poetry, the literary essay, drama, and fiction 
4. poetry and poetic drama only 


Which of the following seems to indicate what Arnold himself means by culture as a criticism 
of life? 


Knowing how to live comfortably and gracefully 

Keeping up with the modern world 

Knowing ourselves and the world 

Knowing the best that has been said and thought in the world 


eS ee 


Which of the following would Arnold admit to be the least significant thing to know about the 
Romans? 


1. To understand their development of the arch as forming a basic departure from Greek 
architecture 

To know something of the organization of their legions 

3. To understand their religion 

4. To be able to read the Aeneid fluently 


p 


Arnold invalidates much of Huxley’s argument by 


1. showing that he does not know the content of modern education 

2. proving that he misinterpreted the point of view of the Renaissance 

3. showing that he has been able to make a case only by misrepresenting his opponent’s 
position 

4. questioning many of the claims Huxley makes for science 


Paragraph 6 


1. summarizes the arguments of paragraphs 3-5 2. introduces a new point 
3. summarizes the arguments of paragraphs 3-5 i 
g paragrap. and restates the topic of paragraph 1 


Which of the following is the best summary of the argument which Arnold develops from 
paragraph 7 on? j 


1. Even in its own area science does not do a good job. 
2. Science can educate only one of men’s faculties, one which does not completely 
3. Just as education restricted to language or literature is inadequate, so is an ed 
stricted to science. 
4. The propositi i zhi i i 
propositions with which science deals are meaningless to the average man, 


satisfy him, 
lucation re- 


In the course of this argument which of the following w 
g words does Arnold 
4 stress most? 


1. isolated 2. related 3. knowledge 4. conduct 
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In which of the following cases i i i 
g cases is a person not learning a language as an instrument? 


He learns it because he likes to study languages. 

He learns it in order to do some research in original documents. 

He learns it because he wants to travel where the language is spoken. 
He learns it so that he can read its literature in the original. 


aes 


Arnold asserts that his contentions are true of 


1. all men 2. most men 3. some men 4. afew men 
Arnold mentions certain aspects of science which raise it above the level of 


In paragraph 11 
knowledge. Which of the following is the best comment on the illustrations 


a pure instrument 
he offers? 
1. All are presented seriously to make his point. 
2. The first two he accepts at their face value; the last two, 


but somewhat doubtful. 
3. The first two are limited to the sphere of knowledge; the last two have to do with our sense 


he implies are momentous enough 


for conduct. 


Which of the following is an example of a proposition which the scientists do not and will not 


give us? 
X is the farthest point reached by Alexander’s armies. 


1. All the extant data prove that 
chocolate, and sugar makes fudge. 


2. Such and such a mixture of water, 
3. All men are mortal. 
4. To be a good citizen one must vote. 


What is Arnold’s chief purpose in paragraph 13? 


1. He wants to defend medieval education from the attack made on it by Huxley. 


2, He wants to show that a good education will satisfy man’s basic desires as medieval educa- 


tion did. 
3, He wishes to prove that under certain conditions literature is no necessary part of educa- 
tion. p ; f , 
have a satisfactory education without science. 


4, He wants to show that one can 


If 1 is the correct answer to the previous item, then paragraph 13 may be called 


paragraph in the main argument a digression 


1. akey 2. a minor argument 3: 
In order for the argument of paragraph 14 to be valid and convincing, we must agree with 


Arnold’s presupposition 


that medieval conceptions of the universe 


that science cannot satisfy human emotions — 
that medieval conceptions of the universe are not so dead as Huxley implies 


ligion must always form a part of an educational system 


are invalid 


= PS 


that re. 


Arnold answers the first question in paragraph 15—Does poetry call out the emotions? —by 


1. an appeal to experience. 2. simple assertion 3. illustration 4. comparison 
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Arnold answers the second question—Does 


poetry exercise the power of calling up the emo- 
tions?—by 


1. an appeal to experience 2. simple assertion 3. illustration 4. comparison 
Arnold answers the third question—How do humane letters exercise their influence?—by 


1. appeal to experience 2. simple assertion 3. illustration 
4. admitting that it can’t be answered 


Which of the following is the best summary of Arnold’s answer to the fourth question? 


1. A new group of scientific poets will arise whe 
into emotional knowledge. 

As several generations are educated in scientific knowledge, 

matically reflect a view of the world tempered by that knowled 
3. We shall find that the old poets have a sufficiency of wisdom to 


will directly transfuse scientific knowledge 
2. the new poets will auto- 
ge. 

satisfy our modern needs. 
Which of the following conditions do we have to 


grant if we are to accept Arnold’s last argu- 
ment in paragraph 15? 


1. That poets are greater men than Huxley is willing to admit 
2. That humans have changed very little in 2000 years 
3. That ancient poets had intuitions of the discoveries of science 


Three of the following conclusions can be drawn from Arnold’s argument. Which one cannot? 


Science cannot supply the place of faith in men’s lives. 

If man’s faith is undermined by science, he must seek another outlet for hi 
Literature must fill the gap in man’s life made by his loss of faith. 

Many of the fundamental desires of man which were 
be satisfied by science. 


s emotions. 


i o 


once satisfied by religion will today 


The Method of Science 


The final reading in Part I of this book of 
exercises is an example of the kind of education 
that Huxley thought science could provide. It 
is an abridgement of his famous lecture, “On 
a Piece of Chalk,” delivered to an audience 
of working men. It shows by the evidence of 
things that people have seen, touched, and 
measured, that the piece of chalk Huxley held 
in his hand must have been formed ages ago at 
the bottom of the ocean by tiny creatures that 
lived there. This conclusion was, perhaps, more 
surprising to Huxley’s English audience than it 
is to us, for they were familiar with great white 
cliffs of solid chalk that rise hundreds of feet 
above water level along the coast of England. 
It was hard to believe that such massive forma- 
tions on dry land could have been formed at 
the bottom of the ocean by creatures so tiny 
that they have to be examined under a micro- 
scope. Yet, after reading Huxley’s observations 
and arguments, we are convinced that it is so. 

This lecture is a famous example of the “in- 
ductive” type of argument, in which one 
reasons from a carefully planned series of ob- 
servations to a general conclusion. The writing 


exercise gives another example of the same 
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type of reasoning. The facts in this paper were 
taken from a scientific paper written by a 
great American scientist, but we botched up 
the writing so badly—in order to give you 
errors to correct—that we thought it would be 
disrespectful to him to give him “credit” for the 
article. It bears so little resemblance to what 
he wrote that we are in no danger of a charge 
of violation of copyright. In thus ruining a very 
creditable piece of scientific writing we de- 
parted from our usual policy of basing the 
writing exercise on an actual paper written by 
one of our students. We did so only because it is 
hard to find a thoroughly documented piece of 
scientific induction written by a freshman. 

We hope that your teacher, however, will 
find several such papers on the writing assign- 
ment that follows the two objective exercises. 
We put it at the end so that you might see how 
two great scientists handled an inductive argu- 
ment before you tackled it. It is the hardest 
assignment thus far, yet the data are familiar to 
everyone: the very words we speak. We want 
to see whether you can reason from these data 


to general conclusions about how we got our 


language. 


ON A PIECE OF CHALK 
Thomas Henry Huxley 


1. A great chapter in the history of the world 
is written in deposits of chalk. Few passages in 
the history of man can be supported by such an 
overwhelming mass of direct and indirect evi- 
dence as that which testifies to the truth of the 
fragment of the history of the globe which I 
hope to enable you to read, with your own 
eyes, tonight. Let me add that few chapters of 
human history have a more profound sig- 
nificance for ourselves. I weigh my words well 
when I assert that the man who knows the true 
history of the bit of chalk which every car- 
penter carries about in his breeches pocket, 
though ignorant of all other history, is likely, if 
he will think his knowledge out to its ultimate 
results, to have a truer and therefore a better 
conception of this wonderful universe, and of 
man’s relation to it, than the most learned stu- 
dent who is deep-read in the records of hu- 
manity and ignorant of those of nature. 

2. We all know that if we “burn” chalk, the 
result is quick-lime. Chalk, in fact, is a com- 
pound of carbonic acid and lime, and when you 
make it very hot, the carbonic acid gas flies 
away and the lime is left. By this method of 
procedure we see the lime, but we do not see 
the carbonic acid. If, on the other hand, you 
were to powder a little chalk and drop it into a 
good deal of strong vinegar, there would be a 
great bubbling and fizzing, and, finally, a clear 
liquid in which no sign of chalk would appear. 
Here you see the carbonic acid in the bubbles; 
the lime, dissolved in the vinegar, disappears 
from sight. There are a great many other ways 
of showing that chalk is essentially nothing but 
carbonic acid and quick-lime. Chemists sum 
up the results of all the experiments which 
prove this by saying that chalk is almost 
wholly composed of “carbonate of lime.” 

3. It is desirable for us to start from the 
knowledge of this fact, though it may not seem 
to help us very far toward what we seek. For 
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carbonate of lime is a widely-spread substance 
and is met with under various conditions, All 
sorts of limestones are composed of more or 
less pure carbonate of lime. The crust which 
is often deposited by waters which have drained 
through limestone rocks, in the form of stalag- 
mites and stalactites, is carbonate of lime. Or, 
to take a more familiar example, the fur on the 
inside of a tea-kettle is carbonate of lime; and 
for anything chemistry tells us to the contrary, 
the chalk might be a gigantic fur upon the 
bottom of the earth-kettle, which is kept pretty 
hot below. 

4. Let us try another method of making the 
chalk tell us its own history. To the unassisted 
eye chalk looks simply like a very loose and 
open kind of stone. But it is possible to grind a 
slice of chalk down so thin that you can see 
through it—until it is thin enough, in fact, to be 
examined with any magnifying power that 
may be thought desirable. A thin slice of the fur 
ofa kettle might be made in the same way. If it 
were examined microscopically, it would show 
itself to be a laminated mineral substance and 
nothing more. But the slice of chalk presents a 
totally different appearance when placed 
under the microscope. The general mass of it is 
made up of very minute granules; but im- 
bedded in this matrix are innumerable bodies, 
some smaller and some larger, but on an 
average not more than a hundredth of an inch 
in diameter, having a well-defined shape and 
structure. A cubic inch of some specimens of 
chalk may contain hundreds of thousands of 
these bodies, compacted together with in- 
calculable millions of the granules, 

5. The examination of a transparent slice 
gives a good notion of the manner in which the 
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ment of different degrees of fineness, the 
granules and the minute rounded bodies may 
be pretty well separated from one another and 
submitted to microscopic examination, either 
as opaque or as transparent objects. By com- 
bining the views obtained in these various 
methods, each of the rounded bodies may be 
proved to be a beautifully constructed fabric 
made up of a number of chambers, com- 
municating freely with one another. The 
chambered bodies are of various forms. One of 
the commonest is something like a badly- 
grown raspberry, being formed of a number of 
nearly globular chambers congregated to- 
gether. It is called Globigerina, and some speci- 
mens of chalk consist of little else than Glo- 
bigerinae and granules. Let us fix our attention 
upon the Globigerina. It is the spoor of the game 
we are tracking. If we can learn what it is and 
what are the past conditions of its existence, we 
shall see our way to the origin and past history 
of the chalk. 

6. A suggestion which may naturally present 
itself is that these curious bodies are the result 
of some process of aggregation which has taken 
place in the carbonate of lime; that, just as in 
winter the frost on our window resembles the 
most delicate foliage—proving that mere water 
may, under certain conditions, assume the out- 
ward form of organic bodies—so this mineral 
substance, carbonste of lime, hidden away in 
the bowels of the earth, has taken the shape of 
these chambered bodies. I am not raising a 
merely fanciful and unreal objection. Very 
learned men in former days entertained the 
notion that all formed things found in rocks 
were of this nature; and if no such conception 
is at present held to be admissible, it is because 
long and varied experience has now shown that 
mineral matter never does assume the form 
and structure we find in fossils. If anyone were 
to try to persuade you that an oyster-shell 
(which is also chiefly composed of carbonate 
of lime) had crystallized out of sea-water, I 
suppose you would laugh at the absurdity. 
Your laughter would be justified by the fact 
that all experience tends to show that oyster- 
shells are formed by the agency of oysters, and 
in no other way. And if there were no better 
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reasons, we should be justified on like grounds 
in believing that Globigerina is not the product 
of anything but vital activity. 

7. Happily, however, better evidence of the 
organic nature of the Globigerina than that of 
analogy is forthcoming. It so happens that cal- 
careous skeletons, exactly similar to the 
Globigerinae of the chalk, are being formed at 
the present moment, by minute living creatures 
which flourish in multitudes, literally more nu- 
merous than the sands of the sea-shore, over a 
large extent of that portion of the earth’s sur- 
face which is covered by the ocean. Most of the 
bottom of the ocean is covered by a fine mud, 
which, when brought to the surface, dries into 
a greyish-white brittle substance. You can 
write with this on a blackboard, if you are so 
inclined, and to the eye it is quite like very soft 
greyish chalk. Examined chemically, it proves 
to be composed almost wholly of carbonate of 
lime; and if you make a section of it and view 
it with the microscope, it shows innumerable 
Globigerinae imbedded in a granular matrix. 
Thus this deep-sea mud is essentially chalk. 
I say essentially, because there are a good many 
minor differences; but as these have no bearing 
on the nature of the Globigerinae of the chalk, it 
is unnecessary to speak of them. 

8.  Globigerinae of every size, from the smallest 
to the largest, are associated together in the 
Atlantic mud, and the chambers of many are 
filled by a soft animal matter. This soft sub- 
stance is, in fact, the remains of the creature to 
which the Globigerina shell, or rather, skeleton, 
owes its existence—and which is an animal of 
the simplest imaginable description. It is, in 
fact, a mere particle of living jelly, without de- 
fined parts of any kind—without a mouth, 
nerves, muscles, or distinct organs, and only 
manifesting its vitality to ordinary observation 
by thrusting out and retracting from all parts 
of its surface long filaments, which serve for 
arms and legs. Yet this amorphous particle, 
devoid of everything which, in the higher ani- 
mals, we call organs, is capable of feeding 
growing, and multiplying; of separating fom 
the ocean the small portion of carbonate of 
lime which is dissolved in sea-water; and of 
building up that substance into a skeleton for 
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itself, according to a pattern which can be 
imitated by no other agency. 
9. The notion that animals can live and 
flourish in the sea, at the vast depths from 
which apparently living Globigerinae have been 
brought up, does not agree very well with our 
usual conceptions respecting the conditions 
of animal life; and we should consider the pos- 
sibility that the Globigerinae of the Atlantic sea- 
bottom may not have lived and died where 
they are found. 
10. As I have mentioned, the soundings 
from the great Atlantic plain are almost en- 
tirely made up of Globigerinae, with the granules 
which have been mentioned, and some few 
other calcareous shells; but a small percentage 
of the chalky mud—perhaps at most five per 
cent of it—is of a different nature, and consists 
of shells and skeletons composed of silex, or 
pure flint. These silicious bodies belong partly 
to the lowly vegetable organisms which are 
called Diatomaceae, and partly to the minute 
and extremely simple animals termed Radio- 
laria. It is quite certain that these creatures do 
not live at the bottom of the sea, but at its sur- 
face—where they may be obtained in prodi- 
gious numbers by the use of a properly con- 
structed net. Hence it follows that these 
silicious organisms, though they are not heavier 
than the lightest dust, must have fallen, in some 
cases, through fifteen thousand feet of water 
before they reached their final resting place on 
the ocean floor. And, considering how large a 
surface these bodies expose in proportion to 
their weight, it is probable that they occupy a 
great length of time in making their burial 
journey from the surface of the Atlantic to the 
bottom. 
hak But if the Diatomaceae and Radiolaria are 
thus rained upon the bottom of the sea, from 
the superficial layer of its waters in which they 
pass their lives, it is obviously possible that the 
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Globigerinae may be similarly derived; and if 
they were, it would be much easier to under- 
stand how they obtain their food than it is at 
present. Nevertheless, the positive and negative 
evidence all points the other way. The skele- 
tons of the full-grown, deep-sea Globigerinae are 
so remarkably solid and heavy in proportion to 
their surface as to seem little fitted for floating; 
and, as a matter of fact, they are not to be 
found among the Diatomaceae and Radiolaria in 
the uppermost stratum of the ocean. It has 
been observed, again, that the abundance of 
Globigerinae, in proportion to other organisms of 
like kind, increases with the depth of the sea; 
and that deep-water Globigerinae are larger than 
those which live in the shallower parts of the 
sea; and such facts contradict the supposition 
that these organisms have been swept by cur- 
rents from the shallows into the deeps of the 
Atlantic. It therefore seems to be hardly doubt- 
ful that these wonderful creatures live and die 
at the depths at which they are found. 

12. It appears, then, that the living Glo- 
bigerinae are exclusively marine animals, the 
skeletons of which abound at the bottom of 
deep seas; and there is not a shadow of reason 

for believing that the habits of the Globigerinae 

of the chalk differed from those of the existing 

species. If this be true, there is no escaping the 

conclusion that the chalk itself is the dried mud 

of an ancient sea. 

13. When we consider, also, that the re- 

mains of more than three thousand distinct 

species of aquatic animals have been dis- 

covered among the fossils of the chalk, that the 

great majority of them are of such forms as are 

now met with only in the sea, and that there is 

no reason to believe that any one of them ever 

inhabited fresh water, the collateral evidence 

that the chalk represents an ancient sea. 

bottom acquires as great force as the proof 

derived from the nature of the chalk itself, 


Reading Exercise: “Om a Piece of Chalk” 


1. The function of paragraph 1 is that of 


1. astatement of the problem 2. a statement of Huxley’s hypothesis 
3. an inductive argument 4. an introduction 


2. In the second sentence of paragraph 1, Huxley refers to direct and indirect evidence. Which 
of the following functions in this paper as “direct” evidence? 


Proof that the chemical composition of chalk is the same as that of limestone 
Evidence that oyster-shells are formed only by oysters 

The similarity of living Globigerinae to those of the chalk 

The similarity of frost on a window in winter to living forms 


Fonw- 


3. Which of the following functions in this paper as indirect evidence? 


1. Evidence that the remains of tiny organisms that now live at the surface are found in the 
chalk 

2. The fact that one can write on a blackboard with dried mud from the sea-bottom 

3. Evidence that the Globigerinae probably live and die where they are found 

4. The salt-water origin of all fossils found in chalk 


4. In what sense will Huxley enable us to read the history of the chalk “with our own eyes”? 


1. He will tell us nothing that we do not already know, but help us to organize and see the 


implications of our knowledge. 

2. He will provide the necessary facts, but we shall be able to follow every step in the argu- 
ment and judge for ourselves whether it is true. 

3. We shall be Huxley’s companions as he spells out the story for us. 

4. After Huxley concludes, we shall be able to see in the chalk the significance that he sees. 


5. The first words of paragraph 2, We all know, 


are not true; not everyone knows it 

forward his intention of enabling us to read the history with our own eyes 
ddressing either scientists or students of chemistry 

ated people today do not have 


carry 
indicate that he was a 
assume a background which most educ: 
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6. In paragraph 2, the chemical nature of the chalk is established by 


1. an inductive argument only 

2. an inductive argument plus authority o 
3. a deductive argument of the “if . . . then” form 

4. 


a definition of the nature of chalk 


7. In paragraph 3, Huxley shows that 


the chemical answer is not the complete answer 

chemistry can contribute nothing to the solution of this problem 
chemistry cannot distinguish between organic and inorganic products 
chalk might have been formed out of limestone 
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In the first sentence of paragraph 3, Huxley says that “ 


the knowledge of this fact . . . may not 
help us very far toward what we seck.” Why not? 


1. Because too many things are made of carbonate 
carbonate of lime of chalk 

2. Because one cannot infer the structure of chalk fri 

3. Because carbonate of lime is not usually found in 
find out how it got there 

4, Because carbonate of lime is much more abundant on d 
chalk comes from 


of lime to give a clue to the origin of the 


om its chemical composition 
living forms, and the problem is to find 


ry land than in the sea, where the 


The chemical composition of chalk, however, provides one useful test which the final explana- 
tion of the origin of chalk must meet: namely, that this origin 


must be an organic product 

must come from the sea 

must be composed of carbonate of lime 
must be structurally like chalk 


Je Go 


In paragraph 3, the “fur” inside the tea-kettle refers to 


1. the quaint English custom of lining it with fur to keep the water hot 
2. a hair-like substance resembling fur 

3. a white mineral deposit left by the water 

4. foam on the boiling water 


The last word in paragraph 3, below, refers to 


1. hell 2. the center of the earth 3: 


the side of the earth toward the sun 
4. the equator 


Paragraph 4 establishes the fact that 
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Why does Huxley not provide any ex 


\ planation of the nature of the “granules,” first mentioned 
in paragraph 4? 


They are obviously fragments of Globigerinae. 
The story of the Globigerinae alone is sufficient t 
Huxley did not know what these “granules” 
They were probably bits of mud and sand. 


9 establish the deep-sea origin of chalk, 
were. 
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Paragraph 5 


1. describes the appearance of Globigerinae 2 
3. shows that Globigerinae are shell-fish 


4. shows that chalk is composed of Globigerinae 


tells what Globigerinae are 
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Which of the following is the best comment on the use of the word objection in sentence 2 of 
paragraph 6? 

1. It is used exactly, since the theory contradicts a position that Huxley has taken. 

2. Since Huxley, up to this point, has stated no contrary theory, argument would be a better 


word to use here. 
3. Since this theory would contradict the theory that Huxley is about to advance, he uses the 


word objection by anticipation. 
4. The word objection is justified because Huxley is objecting to the theory that the Globigerinae 
were formed from limestone. 


Which of the following represents the belief about formed things found in rocks which Huxley 
says was held by some very learned men in former days? 

1. All formed things found in rocks are fossilized remains. 

2. All formed things found in rocks are simply variations of mineral structure. 

3. The remains of animals found in the earth were formed there by God at the creation. 

4. We cannot determine the nature of formed things found in rocks. 


Huxley rejects the hypothesis stated in the first part of paragraph 6 for two reasons. Which of 
the following is the first reason? 

1. All formed things found in rocks are of this nature. 

2. Mineral matter never assumes the form and structure of fossils. 

3. Everyone knows that oyster shells are made by oysters. 

4. The idea is no longer held by scientists. 


Which of the following is the second reason? 


1. Similar remains have been found in the ocean. 

2. Living things today produce exactly similar skeletons. 

3. The dried mud of the ocean floor can be used to write on a blackboard. 

4. The dried mud of the ocean floor is composed almost wholly of carbonate of lime. 


In paragraph 6, the oysters are used 

1, as the first reason referred to in the preceding items 
2. as the second reason 

3. as an example to support the first reason 

4. as an example to support the second reason 


Why is Huxley dissatisfied with the “oyster” argument? 


1. Because Globigerinae are much smaller than oysters 


2. Because different parts of the anatomy are involved ag" 
3. Because it rests on the assumption that similar structures must be produced by similar 


agencies in. 
4. Because even though oysters produce shells, we know that all creatures which live in the 


sea do not necessarily produce shells 


Which of the following is the logical form of the “oyster” argument? 


1. Xis true of all Ys; Z is a Y; therefore X is true of Z. 
2. Xis true of Y; Z is like Y; therefore it is probable that X is also true of Z. 

3. All X°s show a certain characteristic; therefore this X must have that characteristic, 
4. Xisto Yas ritos 
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The mud brought up from the bottom of the Atlantic is like chalk in 
1. that we can write with it 2. thatit is chemically like chalk 
3. that it is formed mostly of Globigerinae and granules 4. all three of these ways 


The fact that the mud of the sea-bottom is composed almost wholly of carbonate of lime is 
1. a necessary and sufficient proof that it is the origin of chalk 

2. a necessary but insufficient proof that it is the origin of chalk 

3. a sufficient but unnecessary proof that it is the origin of chalk 

4. irrelevant; it has no bearing on whether this substance is the origin of chalk or not 


Three of the following statements drawn from paragraph 7 are developed at some length in 
the argument which follows. Which one is not? 

1. There are some living creatures which have skeletons like those found in chalk. 

2. Some animal organisms can live at the bottom of the ocean. 

3. The Globigerinae found at the bottom of the ocean are innumerable. 

4. The Globigerinae probably live and die where they are found. 


Having established the conclusion that the sea-mud and chalk are alike, Huxley next 


1. draws the conclusion that all chalk was once formed at the bottom of the sea 
2. proceeds to argue that organisms can live at the bottom of the sea 

3. proceeds to analyze other living organisms that are found with Globigerinae 
4. proceeds to show that Globigerinae of the mud are living organisms 


What hypothesis does Huxley advance in paragraph 9? 


1. That the Globigerinae actually lived and died at the bottom of the sea 

2. That they may have lived and died there, though it seems impossible 

3. That they may have lived and died in some other 
their present location 

4. That they may have lived and died 


parts of the ocean and been washed to 


at the surface and then sunk to the bottom 
Huxley supports this hypothesis by showing that 

1. other tiny creatures live at the bottom of the sea 

2. other tiny creatures live at the surface and then sink to the bottom 


3. only shells and skeletons made of flint can sink to the bottom 


4. in fifteen thousand feet of water large-scale shifts of mineral deposits may have occurred 


Huxley finally 


1. accepts this hypothesis 2. rejects this hypothesis 
3. comes to no decision on this hypothesis 


He does so in paragraph 
As. 2703 Pea HE & I 4. 713. 


For which of the following reasons? 


1. Globigerinae do not float. 2. Globigerinae are not made of flint. 
3. Globigerinae can obtain food better at the surface. 
4. Globigerinae have been found at the bottom of the sea. 


Which of the following arguments does Huxle 


bottom of the sea? y not use to show that Globigerinae live at the 


1. They are not found near the surface. 2. They t 
: y become more ab 
3. They become larger and heavier at lower depths. eee tee deptha: 


4. They can obtain enough calcium to build their skeletons only at lower depth 
pths. 
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rom the description of Diatomaceae and Radiolaria in it is likely that i 
F; diol. paragra| h 10, it is likel: 
; grap 1s likely in any netful 


1. only living specimens would be found 2. only dead specimens would be found 
3. many dead specimens would be found among the living 
4. it would be impossible to tell which were living and which were dead 


Which of the following paragraphs establishes the identity of the Globigerinae of the sea-mud 
with those of the chalk? 


eg 2. 38 3. 9 4. 10 


Which of the following paragraphs definitely establishes the fact that Globigerinae live at the 
bottom of the sea? 


1, 2 2. 10 Be TL 4. 712 


Which of the following paragraphs makes the chief assertion toward which all of Huxley’s 
argument has been pointing? 


te 70 2. T 3. 12 4. 13 


The function of paragraph 12 is that of 


a summary leading up to the conclusion that is stated in paragraph 13 
y g up paragrap. 


a summary and conclusion 
a deductive argument of the “if. . . then” type 
an argument from effect to cause 


Fey 


With which of the following paragraphs is paragraph 13 parallel in thought and structure? 


r ae 2 9. Fee (2) 4. 12 


In developing his argument, Huxley 

bjection, refutes it, and then develops his own proof 
first, then answers possible objections 

paying no attention to possible objections 

ly by refuting all possible objections 


usually states a possible o 
states his own arguments 
states only his own arguments, 
develops his own argument on 
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Which of the following is the most accurate and complete summary of the argument of this 


paper? 
gas. A great part of it consists of the skeletons 


1. Chalk is made up of lime and carbonic acid 
s at the bottom of the sea. Shell-like substances 


of a living organism, Globigerinae, which live 
of the same form could not have been produced by mineral action. 
2. Chalk is made up to a great extent of the fossil remains of an organism called Globigerinae. 


This animal is living today and forms the major ingredient of much of the sea-bottom of 
the Atlantic. It could not have lived at the surface and then sunk to the bottom because it 
is too heavy to float. 
3. The major ingredient in chalk, Globigerinae, is the skeleton of an organism which today 
forms the bottom of much of the Atlantic. This fact, and the presence of other fossil remains 
in the chalk, all of sea-creatures only, leads to the conclusion that all chalk deposits were 


once at the bottom of the sea. 
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Which of the following renders Huxley’s conclusion most surprising? 


1. His audience was familiar with chalk chiefly as great cliff-like deposits on dry land. 

2. No other organism can live at the bottom of the ocean. 

3. It must have taken a long time to build up the great deposits of chalk which are found in 
many places. 


4. The development of chalk illustrates the process by which most of the surface of the earth 
has been formed. 


Three of the following must be accepted as true, without direct evidence, if the main conclusion 
of the whole paper is to be accepted. Which one need not be? 


1. That Huxley’s report of the identity of structure of the Globigerinae of chalk and of the sea- 
mud is accurate, and neglects no essential differences 

2. That the Globigerinae of the sea-mud never lived at or near the surface of the ocean 

3. That the habits and conditions of life of the Globigerinae of the chalk differed in no essential 
respect from those of the Globigerinae living today 

4. That the nature and history of the granules (in which Globigerinae are imbedded 


) introduce 
no new evidence inconsistent with that based on the Globigerinae 


Which one of the following assumptions also is necessary if we are to accept the main conclusion 
of Huxley’s argument? 


1. That the Globigerinae never lived in fresh water 

2. That the “silicious” organisms found in chalk lived at the surface, then sank to the bottom 
3. That the granules are fragments of Globigerinae, broken up by the movement of the water 
4 


That the Globigerinae brought up from the depths of the Atlantic are, 


or were, living 
organisms 


Which of the following does Huxley leave unexplained? 


How we know that all chalk was formed at the bottom of the sea 
How Globigerinae get their food 

Where Globigerinae get their carbonate of lime 

Where certain other components of chalk come from 


See 


Three of the following are intended to refer to main headin; 


lo gs of Huxley’s principal a 
while a fourth is intended to refer to a different line of arg Aes ae 


ument. Which one is different? 
Identity of Globigerinae of the chalk with those of the ocean floor 

Fossil remains in the chalk 

Evidence that Globigerinae live where they are found 

Chemical composition of the chalk 


Oe To 


In which of the following senses is Huxley’s argument an “inductive” argument? 


1. It reports observations upon all living species of Globigerinae, 
the bottom of the sea. 

2. It supports each point in the argument by citing examples. 

3. It builds up to a general conclusion from an or 

4. It rests each point on definite evidence rather 
arbitrary definitions, and the like. 


and in every case they live at 


ganized series of reported observations. 


than using axioms, authorities, analogies 
> 


Writing Exercise: “The Survival Value of Cooperation” 


The success of we scientists in helping to win 
1 


the war will be used to blame 
the war on science later. When the war is over, 


2 


we scientists, who are now praised so, will be 
WE BOE: poA 
3 4 


told in no uncertain terms, like we have been 
5 
in the past, that the war was all our doing. 
6 


And there will be consistent calls from they 
7 8 


whose motives are not altogether uninterested 
SS 
9 


for a moratorium on scientific research lest 
bigger and more destructive wars be fought 
in the future. Such antiscientists will forget 
that many vicious wars were fought before 
science became a major role in our civiliza- 
10 
tion. Yet there will be some truth in the ac- 
cusation, and biological science is not wholly 
11 
m war guilt. We have been responsible 
to some aspects 


free fro 
that we gave interpretations 
te aie at 


12 
of Darwinian theories of evolution which 


provides a ready, plausible explanation and 


13 
justification for all that man is capable of 


aggressive, selfish behavior. 
14 
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. we scientists, 


. like 2. as 


. consistent 


. and 2. while 


. we scientists 2. us scientists 


3. us, scientists, 4. scientists 


. the war on science 2. science for the war 


3. the war guilt on science 
4. science for war guilt 
2. we scientists 
3. us scientists, 4. us scientists 


. praised so 2. so praised 


3. praised so high 4. so very praised 
3. similar to what 
4. just like 


. our doing 2. our doings 


3. what we started 
4. because we started it 
2. resistant 


3. insistent 4. existent 


. they 2. them 3. these 4. those 
1. uninterested 2. disinterested 


3. uninteresting 4. disinteresting 


_ role 2. issue 3. product 4. force 


3. for 4. although 


. that we gave 2. for that we gave 


3. for giving 4. for giving out 


. provides 2. provide 


3. will provide 4. has provided 


. for all that man is capable of aggressive, 


selfish behavior 


| for all the aggressive, selfish behavior that 


man can do 


. for all that man can do in aggressive, 


selfish behavior 


. for all the aggressive, selfish behavior of 


which man is capable 


. new paragraph 2. no new paragraph 
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Herbert Spencer, in ; 
“Principles of Ethics” (1901) gave a mild state- 


16 


ment of this doctrine “But to say that each 
17 

individual shall reap the benefits brought to 
18 

him by his own powers is to make egoism 

out as an ultimate principle of biological con- 

19 

duct. In its biological aspect this principle 

can not be contested by they who agree with 
20 21 

the doctrine of evolution.” 

T. H. Huxley in 

“Evolution and Ethics” (1894) asserts the 

22 


same principle and characteristically steps up 
23 
the emphasis. In speaking of primitive men 
and “their less erect and more hairy com- 
patriots,” Huxley’s statement “As 
24 


was: 


among these, so among primitive men, the 
25 
weakest and stupidest went to the wall, while 
the toughest and shrewdest—them best fitted 
26 
to cope with their circumstances, but not the 
best in any other sense, survived. Life was a 
27 


continual free fight, and accepting the limited 
28 
and temporary relations of the family, the 
Hobbesian war of each against all was the 
normal state of existence.” Huxley’s general 
29 
Position was that: the amelioration of this 
30 
egoistic struggle was a contribution made by 
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. “Principles of Ethics” (1901) 
- “Principles of Ethics” (1901), 
- “Principles of Ethics (1901)” 
- “Principles of Ethics (1901),” 
. doctrine “But 


2. doctrine, but 
3. doctrine, “but 4. doctrine: “But 


. Shall reap 2. reaps 


3. reaped 4. having reaped 
3. an 4. as 
2. disputed about 


3. fought about 4. even be conceived 
2. them 3. these 4. those 


- “Evolution and Ethics” (1894) 
- “Evolution and Ethics” (1894), 
- “Evolution and Ethics (1894)” 
- “Evolution and Ethics (1894), 
Steps up 2. up steps 


3. peps up 4. puts up 


- Huxley’s statement was 


his statement was 


- Huxley said 
- Huxley opined 


So 2. as 3. even 4. Omit 


3. these 4. those 


- Sense, survived 2. sense survived 


3. sense—survived 
4. sense, they survived 


- accepting 2, except 


3. beyond 4. due to 


- existence.” 2. existence”. 
3. existence. 4. existence, and 
- was that: 2. was that, 


3. was: that 4. was that 
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“ethical man” despite their animal ancestry. 
31 

According to this interpretation, the altruis- 
tic drives of man are primarily human 
attributes that arise from the development of 

32 
sympathies at the human level, and are con- 
33 
nected with animal behavior by a very slender 
stalk. We know, for example that the aggres- 
34 


sion of high hens in rank in the flock may be 
35 
modified by tolerance, toward certain of their 
36 
subordinates in a manner that suggests human 
personal preferences. It appears too, that male 


37 


chimpanzees show a chivalry pattern toward 
females, that are in oestrus. But such modi- 


38 
fications of aggressiveness are weak founda- 
tions to base the idea of a natural drive toward 
altruism in men on. In fact, it is a common in- 
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terpretation that such altruistic drives that 
40 


exist are based on some sort of enlightened 
selfishness primarily. 
41 


This doctrine so authoritatively set forth, 


42 
was taken as proof that man had inherited 


fighting tendencies 
to resist which it was almost useless. The nat- 
to resist wich * SE 


43 


ural fate of all is to engage in a struggle for 
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2. his 3. our 4. its 


2. natures 
4, Omit 
2. being 3. nature 4. emotion 


3. sympathies 


2. know, for example 
3. know for example, 
4. know, for example, 
high hens 2. hens high 
3. hens way up 4. hens exalted 
tolerance, toward 2. tolerance toward 
3. tolerance—toward 
4. tolerance. Toward 
2. Too, it appears 


3. It too appears 4. It appears, also, 


2. females 


Leave where it is now. 

Place on after to base. 

Place on after idea. 

Place on which after foundations. 


that 2. which 3. as 4. do 


Leave where it is now. 
Place before exist. 
Place after based. 
Place before enlightened. 
doctrine so 2. doctrine, so 
3. doctrine was so 
4. doctrine, having so 


. to resist which it was almost useless 
. to resist them it was almost useless 

. which to resist it was almost useless 
. which it was almost useless to resist 


is 2. was 3. are 4. will be 
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existence only softened by 


45 45. 


more or less artificial rules for human conduct. 


46 46. 


This fatalistic view is now opposed by 
strong evidence that a competitive struggle 
for existence is not the whole story of survival, 
even among lower organisms. . . . 


PERE REVS 


Leave where it is now. 
Place after softened. 
Place after by. 

Omit 


more or less artificial 
more, or less, artificial 
artificial, more or less, 
more artificial or less 


Problem for Writing Assignment 


In this writing assignment we want you to 
do a job of reasoning similar to that which you 
have just read in “On a Piece of Chalk.” Be- 
fore you can write it, you’ll need some data and 
some hypotheses. 

The passage below is one of those from Hux- 
ley’s essay which we did not use. The italicized 
words become the subject for the linguistic data 
which follows the paragraph. 


What is this widespread component of the 
surface of the earth and whence did it come? 
You may think this no very hopeful inquiry. 
You may not unnaturally suppose that the at- 
tempt to solve such problems as these can lead 
to no result, save that of entangling the in- 


quirer in vague speculations, incapable of refuta- 
tion and of verification. If such were really the 
case, I should have selected some other subject 
than a “piece of chalk” for my discourse. But 
in truth, after much deliberation, I have been 
unable to think of any topic which would so 
well enable me to lead you to see how solid 
is the foundation upon which some of the most 
startling conclusions of physical science rest. 


You can pretty well prove from this one para- 
graph that the very words we speak were once, 
so to speak, at the bottom of the sea; that is, 
they came to us from other languages. But first 
you will need some historical and linguistic 
data. 


Linguistic Data 


Huxley Words 


component componere (put together) 
surface super-facies (on the face) 
very verum (truc) 

inquiry inquirere (inquire) 
unnaturally natura (nature) 

suppose supponere (put in place of) 
attempt attemptare (attempt) 
solve solvere (loosen) 

result resultare (rebound) 

save salvus (safe, well) 
inquirer inquirere (inquire) 
vague vagus (wandering) 
speculations speculari (look about) 
incapabie incapabilis (incapable) 
refutation refutare (refute) 
verification veri-facere (make true) 
really res (fact) 

case casus (fall, event) 
selected selectus (selected) 

subject subjectus (placed under) 
chalk calx (lime) 

discourse discursus (running about) 
deliberation deliberare (weigh well) 
solid solidus (solid) 

foundation fundare (make firm) 
conclusions conclusio (conclusion) 
physical physicus (physical) 
science scientia (knowledge) 


Latin and Literal Meanings 
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French German 
composant Bestandteil 
surface Oberfläche 
véritable sehr 

enquérir Untersuchung 
nature natürlich 
supposer annehmen 
tenter Versuch 
solution lösen 

résultat Resultat, Ergebnis 
sauver ausser 
enquérir Untersuchende 
vague unklare, vage 
spéculation Spekulation 
incapable unfähig 
réfutation Widerlegung 
vérification Beweis 
réellement wirklich 

cas Fall 

sélection gewählt 

sujet Thema 

craie Kreide 
discours Abhandlung 
délibération Uberlegung 
solide fest, solide 
fondation Grundlage, Basis 
conclusion Schlüsse 
physique physicalische 
science Wissenschaft 
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There are 123 words in Huxley’s paragraph, 
of which these 28 (23 per cent) resemble Latin 
and French words of similar meaning. The 
average length of these words is 7.7 letters; of 
the other words, 3.5 letters. 

Of the 20,000 English words that occur most 
frequently in print, about half resemble Latin 
and French words of similar meaning; one- 
quarter, Anglo-Saxon words; a tenth, Greek 
words; and the remainder, words of other 
languages. The most common words—cspe- 
cially the little “structure” words that form 
the connective tissue of every sentence (the, of, 
on, and, etc.)—are chiefly Anglo-Saxon. 


Historical Data 


Julius Caesar conquered France between 58 
and 50 B.c. and wrote a book about his con- 
quest (Commentaries on the Gallic War) that is 
still read by every schoolboy who studies Latin. 
France remained a Roman province until 486 
A.D. Caesar also invaded England in 54 B.c., 
but it was not subjugated until 43 A.D. It re- 
mained more a military outpost than a province 
of Rome until 410 A.D. After the Roman legions 
were withdrawn, the native Britons had to call 
upon certain Anglo-Saxon tribes from the con- 
tinent to defend them against the Picts and 
Scots of the north. The Anglo-Saxons suc- 
ceeded so well that they drove out the Britons 
as well and ruled the country (with minor in- 
terruptions from the Danes) until 1066. In 
that year William of Normandy (in northern 
France) invaded England, made himself and 
his Norman nobles complete masters of the 
country, and established Norman French as 
the official language. In more recent times 
many Latin words have been introduced (in 
modified forms) into the English language by 
scholars and men of letters. 


Use the data given in these two sections in 
judging the soundness of the following hy- 
potheses. Judge each hypothesis on the basis of 
the following key: 


T true—supported by the data beyond 


reasonable doubt 


false—disproved by the data beyond 
reasonable doubt 


F 


PT probably true—in agreement with the 
data, but further evidence would be 
required to prove it 

PF probably false—not in agreement with 
the data, but further evidence would be 
required to disprove it 

ID insufficient data—the data given are 
not sufficient to establish even probable 
truth or falsity 

US unscientific statement—not the sort of 
statement that one. could either prove 
or disprove by definite evidence 


Note that you are to mark the hypotheses on 
the basis of the data given. If you known on 
other grounds that an hypothesis is true, but 
it is not supported by any data given here, be 
sure to mark it ID (insufficient data). Mark 
these before writing the essay. Marking them 
should help your thinking, and should also 
serve to indicate whether you can reason a 
thing through better than you can express that 
reasoning on paper. 


Hypotheses 
- A large part of the English language was 
originally Latin. 


2. English is more closely related to French 
than to Latin. 


3. All languages have similar names for simi- 
lar concepts. 

4. German shows no trace of Latin influence. 

5. About one-fourth of the words in any long 
passage of standard English prose are of 
Latin origin. 


-= 


6. About half the words in any long passage 
of standard English prose are of Latin 
origin. 

7. Words derived from Latin are longer, on 
the average, than words not derived from 

Latin. 

- English words that bear some resemblance 
to Latin words, but that have changed 
greatly in form or meaning, came into 
English earlier than English words that 
closely resemble Latin words, 


9. Those French and Latin words that re- 


semble English words were originally 
Anglo-Saxon words and were | 


ater adopted 
by French and Latin, 


a a 


10. 


il. 


12, 


13; 


14. 


15} 


16. 


1% 


18. 
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Latin, French, and English stand to one 
another roughly in the relationship of 
grandparent, parent, and child, rather 
than in that of brothers and sisters, all de- 
rived from the same parent language. 
The two individuals who had the most de- 
cisive influence on the present character of 
the English language were Julius Caesar 
and William of Normandy. 

French is simply bad Latin. English is 
simply bad French. 

English words derived from Latin are more 
abstract, on the average, than English 
words not derived from Latin. 

The names of the months are all Latin; the 
names of the days of the week are all Anglo- 
Saxon. 

About half of all the words in Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary are of Latin origin. 
If American armies occupy Germany for 
the next hundred years, many English 
words will be introduced in modified 
forms into German. 

Above the first twenty thousand words in 
English, the proportion of words derived 
from Latin is larger than one-half. 

When English words resemble Latin words 


of similar meaning, the resemblance is 
usually in the first part of the word (the 
stem) rather than in the last two or three 
letters (the ending). 


Writing Assignment 


Select as many hypotheses as you can that 
you can prove or disprove from the data given 
here, or that you can show are probably true 
or false. Arrange these in a logical and effective 
order—not in the order in which they are 
printed, for they have been deliberately mixed 
up. Organize them into two, three, four, or 
five groups of related hypotheses, each of which 
you can treat as a unit, rather than taking them 
one by one. Then write a paper presenting 
your conclusions and the evidence on which 
they rest. You may occasionally use informa- 
tion you know from other sources, but if you 
do, it must be closely related to what is given 
here. 

You need not limit yourself to the hypotheses 
listed here if you can think of others which you 
can prove or disprove. You may also change 
the wording of the listed hypotheses if you like. 

The important point in this assignment is to 
show how well you can argue from evidence. 


PART II 


Self and Society 


Parents and Children 


Writing Assignment: 


Psychologists call the later years of adoles- 
cence the period of “emancipation from the 
home.” During this period children have to 
outgrow their dependence upon their parents 
and become independent adults, capable ot 
making their own decisions and managing their 
own lives. All natural processes have a way of 
being crude, direct, and violent. It may be 
necessary for children to shock, hurt, and 
amaze their elders in order to make it quite 
clear, to themselves as well as to their parents, 
that they are running their own show from now 
on. The custom of sending young people away 
to college may have arisen because they are so 
hard to live with at this stage. It is usually a 
period of storm and strife, and conflict occurs 
not only between children and parents but 
within the children and within the parents. 
The children are fighting with themselves to 
assert their independence. They are what the 
psychologists call “ambivalent”; at one mo- 
ment they want the love and protection of the 
family; they want to be little children again; 
they want to be protected against the conse- 
quences of their own mistakes. At another 
moment they want to escape from the family 
which so obviously does not understand them, 
and restrains them by all sorts of silly rules. 
The parents are also ambivalent; at one mo- 
ment they want to keep their children little 
and dependent, to solve all their problems for 
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them; at another they want them to “act their 
age” and assume more responsibility than they 
are ready to carry. If the parents and the 
children could only keep in step with these 
mingled feelings, it might work out all right, 
but usually the parents are feeling cuddly while 
the young are feeling their oats, and vice 
versa. The result is usually the most astonishing 
mess in the whole cycle of life and growth. 

The reading material for this exercise deals 
with a typical conflict of this period in 
life: a girl wants to go to a dance in London 
and to stay over at a hotel afterward; her 
father forbids it. In this story the father’s atti- 
tude is made to seem quite arbitrary and un- 
reasonable, and the girl is too old for this sort 
of restraint. But if she had been eighteen, one 
can see that the father might have had cause 
for alarm. Put yourself in the place either of 
Ann Veronica (age eighteen, if you please), 
or of her father, or of the boy who was taking 
her to the dance (age nineteen), or of his 
father, and tell how you would handle this 
situation, or a similar conflict. Try to imagine 
what the ideal relationship between parents 
and children would be at this difficult period 
in life, and then show how it would apply to a 
particular tense situation. Your paper may be 
in the form of an essay, a story, a dialogue, a 
letter, or in any other form that serves the pur- 
pose. 


ANN VERONICA 
H. G. Wells 


1. Ann Veronica Stanley was twenty-one 
and a half years old. . . . She wanted to live. 
She was vehemently impatient—she did not 
clearly know for what—to do, to be, to ex- 
perience. And experience was slow in coming. 
All the world about her seemed to be—how 
can one put it?—in wrappers, like a house when 
people leave it in the summer. The blinds were 
all drawn, the sunlight kept out, one could not 
tell what colours these gray swathings hid. She 
wanted to know. And there was no intimation 
whatever that the blinds would ever go up or 
the windows or doors be opened... . Dim 
souls flitted about her, not only speaking but it 
would seem even thinking in undertones. . . . 
2. During her school days, especially her 
earlier school days, the world had been very 
explicit with her, telling her what to do, what 
not to do, giving her lessons to learn and games 
to play and interests of the most suitable and 
various kinds. Presently she woke up to the 
fact that there was a considerable group of in- 
terests called being in love and getting married, 
with certain attractive and amusing sub- 
sidiary developments, such as flirtation and 
“being interested” in people of the opposite sex. 
She approached this field with her usual liveli- 
ness of apprehension. But here she met with a 
check. These interests her world promptly, 
through the agency of the schoolmistresses, older 
schoolmates, her aunt, and a number of other 
responsible and authoritative people, assured 
her she must on no account think about. Miss 
Moffatt, the history and moral instruction mis- 
tress, was particularly explicit upon this score, 
and they all agreed in indicating contempt and 
pity for girls whose minds ran on such matters, 
and who betrayed it in their conversation or 
dress or bearing... . 

3. The world, she discovered, with these 
matters barred, had no particular place for her 
at all, nothing for her to do, except a function- 
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less existence varied by calls, tennis, selected 
novels, walks, and dusting her father’s house. 
She thought study would be better. She was a 
clever girl, the best of her year in the High 
School, and she made a valiant fight for 
Somerville College, but her father had met and 
argued with a Somerville girl at a friend’s 
dinner-table and he thought that sort of woman 
unsexed. He said simply that he wanted her to 
live at home. There was a certain amount of 
disputation, and meanwhile she went on at 
school. They compromised at length on the 
science course at Tredgold Women’s College. 
. . . She came of age, and she bickered with her 
aunt for latch-key privileges on the strength of 
that and her commuter’s ticket. Shamefaced 
curiosities began to come back into her mind, 
thinly disguised as literature and art. She read 
voraciously, and presently, because of her 
aunt’s censorship, she took to smuggling any 
books she thought might be prohibited instead 
of bringing them home openly. 

4. She had recently made friends with the 
Widgetts, a cheerful, irresponsible, shamelessly 
hard-up family in the key of faded green and 
flattened purple, and the girls had gone on from 
the High School to the Fadden Art School and 
a bright, eventful life of art student dances, 
Socialist meetings, theatre galleries, talking 
about work, and even, at intervals, work; and 
ever and again they drew Ann Veronica from 
her sound persistent industry into the circle of 
these experiences. They had asked her to come 
to the first of the two great annual Fadden 
Dances, the October one, and Ann Veronica 
had accepted with enthusiasm. And now her 
father had said she must not go. He had “put 
his foot down” and said she must not Eora 

5. Her father’s ideas about girls and women 
were of a sentimental and modest quality; they 
were creatures, he thought, either too bad for a 
modern vocabulary, or too pure and good for 
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life. He made this simple classification of a 
large and various sex to the exclusion of all 
intermediate kinds; he held that the two classes 
had to be kept apart even in thought and re- 
mote from one another. . - - 

6. He had no ideas about daughters. They 
happen to a man. : 

7. Of course a little daughter is a delightful 
thing enough. It runs about gayly, it romps, 
it is bright and pretty, it has enormous quanti- 
ties of soft hair and has more power of ex- 
pressing affection than its brothers. . . - 

8. But a little daughter is one thing; a 
daughter quite another. There one comes 
to a relationship that Mr. Stanley had never 
thought out. When he found himself think- 
ing about it, it upset him so that he at once 
resorted to distraction. ... His instinct was 
in the direction of considering his daughters 
his absolute property, bound to obey him, his 
to give away or his to keep to be a comfort 
in his declining years just as he thought fit. 
About this conception of ownership he per- 
ceived and desired a certain sentimental 
glamour; he liked everything properly dressed, 
but it remained ownership. Ownership seemed 
only a reasonable return for the cares and ex- 
penses of a daughter’s upbringing. . . . 

9, “My dear Vee,” he had written. 

10. These daughters! He gnawed his pen 
and reflected, tore the sheet up, and began 
again. 

11. “My dear Veronica,—Your aunt tells 
me you have involved yourself in some ar- 
rangement with the Widgett girls about a 
Fancy Dress Ball in London. I gather you wish 
to go up in some fantastic get-up, wrapped 
about in your opera cloak, and that after the 
festivities you propose to stay with these 
friends of yours, and without any older people 
in the party, at an hotel. Now I am sorry to 
cross you in anything you have set your heart 
upon, but I regret to say... = 

12. “Hm,” he reflected, and crossed out the 
last four words. 

13.  “—but this cannot be.” 

14. “No,” he said, and tried again: “but I 
must tell you quite definitely that I feel it to 
be my duty to forbid any such exploit.” 
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15. “Damn!” he remarked at the defaced 
letter; and, taking a fresh sheet, he recopied 
what he had written. A certain irritation crept 
into his manner as he did so. 

16. “I regret that you should ever have pro- 
posed it,” he went on. 


17. He meditated and began a new para- 
graph. 
18. “The fact of it is, and this absurd project 


of yours only brings it to a head, you have 
begun to get hold of some very queer ideas 
about what a young lady in your position may 
or may not venture to do. I do not think you 
quite understand my ideals or what is becom- 
ing as between father and daughter. Your 
attitude to me—” 
19. He fell into a brown study. It was so 
difficult to put precisely. 
20. “—and your aunt—” 
21. For a time he searched for the mot juste. 
Then he went on. 
22. “—and, indeed, to most of the estab- 
lished things in life is, frankly, unsatisfactory. 
You are restless, aggressive, critical with all 
the crude unthinking criticism of youth. You 
have no grasp upon the essential facts of life 
(I pray God you never may), and in your rash 
ignorance you are prepared to dash into posi- 
tions that may end in lifelong regret. The life 
of a young girl is set about with prowling pit- 
falls.” 
23. He was arrested for a moment by an in- 
distinct picture of Veronica reading this last 
sentence. But he was now too deeply moved to 
trace a certain unsatisfactoriness to its source 
in a mixture of metaphors. “Well,” he said, 
argumentatively, “it is; that’s all about it. It’s 
time she knew.” 
24, “The life of a young girl is set about with 
prowling pitfalls, from which she must be 
shielded at all costs.” 
25. His lips tightened and he frowned with 
solemn resolution. 
26. “So long as I am your father, so long 
as your life is entrusted to my care, I feel bound 
by every obligation to use my authority to 
check this odd disposition of yours toward ex. 
travagant enterprises. A i Š 
you a thank a It is a ee 
, my dear Veronica, 
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that I think there is any harm in you; there is 
not. But a girl is soiled not only by evil but by 
the proximity of evil, and a reputation for 
rashness may do her as serious an injury as 
really reprehensible conduct. So do please 
believe that in this matter I am acting for the 
bests. 5 2.2? 

27. Ann Veronica looked bright and a little 
elated, and she disregarded her father’s invita- 
tion to be seated. She stood on the mat instead, 
and looked down on him. “Look here, daddy,” 
she said, in a tone of great reasonableness, “I 
must go to that dance you know.” 

28. Her father’s irony deepened. “Why?” he 
asked suavely. 


29. Her answer was not quite ready. “Well, 
because I don’t see any reason why I 
shouldn’t.” 

30. “You see, I do.” 

31. “Why shouldn’t I go?” 

32. “It isn’t a suitable place; it isn’t a suit- 


able gathering.” 

33. “But, daddy, what do you know of the 
place and the gathering?” 

34. “And it’s entirely out of order; it isn’t 
right, it isn’t correct; it’s impossible for you to 
stay in an hotel in London—the idea is pre- 
posterous. I can’t imagine what possessed you, 
Veronica.” 

35. He put his head on one side, pulled down 
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the corners of his mouth, and looked at her 
over his glasses. 

36. “But why is it preposterous?” asked 
Ann Veronica, and fiddled with a pipe on the 
mantel. 

37. “Surely!” he remarked, with an ex- 
pression of worried appeal. 

38. “You see, daddy, I don’t think it is pre- 
posterous. That’s really what I want to discuss. 
It comes to this—am I to be trusted to take care 
of myself, or am I not?” 

39. “To judge from this proposal of yours, I 
should say not.” 

40. “I think I am.” 

41. “As long as you remain under my 
roof—” he began, and paused. 

42. “You are going to treat me as though I 
wasn’t. Well, I don’t think that’s fair.” 

43. “Your ideas of fairness—” he remarked, 
and discontinued that sentence. “My dear 
girl,” he said, in a tone of patient reasonable- 
ness, “you are a mere child. You know nothing 
of life, nothing of its dangers, nothing of its 
possibilities. You think everything is harmless 
and simple and so forth. It isn’t. It isn’t. That’s 
where you go wrong. In some things, in many 
things, you must trust your elders, to those 
who know more of life than you do. Your aunt 


and I have discussed all this matter. There it 
is. You can’t go.” 


Reading Exercise: “Ann Veronica” 


1. Ann’s age is given in the first sentence to show 


1. that she was old enough to realize that it was foolish to stay in town after the dance 

2. how little she was likely to know about life 

3. that her father no longer had the right to treat her as a child 

4. that Ann was not yet old enough to make decisions which might expose her to temptation 


2. In line 11 intimation means 
1, hint 2. certainty 3. information 4. hope 

3. Which of the following words from paragraph 1 stands for something opposed to what the other 
three represent here? 


1. wrappers 2. blinds 3. sunlight 4. gray swathings 
4, Which comment about Ann’s world is justified by paragraph 1? 


1. Only adults mattered in it. 

2. Everything real and important was covered up. 

3. Everything was settled; there were no changes or conflicts. 
4. Everybody was away on a summer vacation. 


5. Which comment about the people Ann knew is not justified by paragraph 1? 


They were reticent about important matters. 

They tried to protect Ann from knowing very much about life. 
They lacked life and color. 

They could not fool Ann; she saw through their pretenses. 


SSS 


6. In lines 24-25 subsidiary means 


1. unimportant but amusing 

2. preliminary 

3. subsequent 

4. minor but serving the same purpose 


7. In lines 27 and 28 liveliness of apprehension means 


1. eager curiosity 2. complete understanding 3. fearfulness 4. interest 
8. The main verb of the sentence in paragraph 2 beginning “These interests” in line 29 is 
1. promptly 2. assured 3. must 4. think 


9. In paragraph 2 Ann was forbidden 


1. to get married 2. to go out with boys 3. to think about boys 
4. to talk with boys 


10. The first sentence of paragraph 3 indicates that at home Ann 


1. was responsible for the housework and the social obligations of the family in addition t 
her own interests in sports and in reading so that she was kept very busy 9 

2. was dissatisfied because she was forbidden to go out with men 

had nothing to do that served any very useful purpose 

4. hated her father because he made her dust the furniture 
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From clues given in paragraph 3 Somerville College was probably 


1. a nearby technical school 

2. a finishing school for the daughters of the rich 

3. a progressive coeducational college some distance away 
4. a school with low scholastic standards 


Why did Ann’s father think “that sort of woman” (the Somerville girl in paragraph 3) “un- 
sexed?” 


1. Her argument showed that she was not interested in sex. 

2. He did not feel any sexual attraction toward her. 

3. Such girls, evidently, were preparing for professional careers rather than for marriage. 
4. He thought it unladylike for a girl to try to argue on equal terms with an older man, 


In the dispute over Somerville College in paragraph 3 Ann’s father 
1. explained why he thought Ann’s choice was unsuitable 


2. said to her that he thought Somerville girls were “unsexed” 


3. held out for a long time but finally gave his consent when he saw that she was determined 
to go there 
4. concealed his true reason for not wanting Ann to go 


In paragraph 3 we discover that Ann’s father lived with 


1. his wife 2. his sister 3. his brother 
4. only his daughter, and probably a housekeeper 


In line 17r the “curiosities” mentioned were about 
1. life in general 2. sex 3. science 4. literature and art 


In the first sentence of paragraph 4 “‘in the key of faded green and flattened purple” 


probably 
refers to the Widgetts’ 


1. furniture 2. clothes 3. taste in art 4. disposition 


In paragraph 4 Fadden students are pictured as 


1. mature and well-informed 2. very busy but not industrious 3. immoral 
4. dangerous radicals 


In paragraph 5 why does the author say “too bad for a modern vocabulary?” 


1. Because moral standards have improved in modern times 

2. Because in modern times we do not condemn bad women 

3. Because the Greeks probably had a word for it 

4, Because the earlier English vocabulary—in Elizabethan or Restoration times—was more 
robust and explicit in describing loose women 


What defect in Mr. Stanley’s imagination appears in paragraph 5? 


1. He does not know how to describe a bad woman. 

2. He has sentimental ideas about girls. 

3. He thinks there are just good women and bad women, nothing in between, 
4. He thinks that good women ought not to associate with bad women. 
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In paragraph 5 Mr. Stanley has ideas about girls and women but in paragraph 6, no ideas 
about daughters. How is this possible? 

1. It is not possible, and implies that Mr. Stanley was confused. 

2. Mr. Stanley had thought about females to the extent of dividing them into good and bad, 


but never about the proper relationship of fathers to grown daughters. 
3. Mr. Stanley would grant that girls and women probably served some useful purpose, but 


daughters were a calamity that just happened to a man. 
4. Mr. Stanley held strict views about girls and women but had no reasoned attitude toward 


daughters; he just accepted them and loved them. 
In paragraph 8 the author intends us to consider Mr. Stanley’s conception of his daughter as 
“his own property” as 


1. cruel 2. modern 3. unhealthy 4. unreasoned 


Mr. Stanley’s instinctive feeling that his daughter was his property is traced in paragraph 8 to 
the fact that 

1. he lived in a commercial age 

2. he felt responsible for his daughter 

3. he had worked and paid for his daughter 

4. he loved his daughter as dearly as he loved his property 


Which one of the following conceptions of a daughter would H. G. Wells be most likely to 
approve? 


1. property 2. dependent child 3. independent adult 
4. comfort to one’s declining years 


Why did Mr. Stanley reject his first salutation in paragraph 9? 


1. It was too informal for a note of censure. 
2. It sounded as though his daughter was a little girl, and he intended to address her as a 


mature, responsible woman. 
3. It represents a simple error in spelling caused by Mr. Stanley’s distress and confusion. 
4. It was then considered incorrect for a father to address a daughter by a pet name. 


The wording of paragraph 14 replaces 


1. “but I regret to say” 2. “but this cannot be” 3. both of the foregoing 
4. neither of the foregoing 


Why is Mr. Stanley satisfied with the wording of paragraph 14? 


It is definite and final. 

It is diplomatic and tactful. 

It sets forth the reasons for his refusal. 

It comes to the point in the fewest possible words. 


cee te a 


The parenthesis in paragraph 22 “(I pray God you never may)” helps explain 


1. why Mr. Stanley regarded Ann as his property 

2. why he loved his daughter so dearly 

3. why Ann happened to meet the Widgetts 

4. why Ann felt in paragraph 1 that her world was covered with wrappers 
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28. What caused Mr. Stanley to pause at the words “prowling pitfalls” in Paragraph 22? 


1. He hesitated to reveal any of the facts of life to his daughter. 
2. He did not want to state the facts so bluntly. 

3. Pitfalls do not prowl. 

4. He hated metaphors. 


29. What further error is added in paragraph 24? 


1. Which should be whom. 2. Costs should be cost. 
3. Shielded mixes the metaphor still more. 4. The order of clauses is reversed. 


30. In paragraph 26 extravagant means 


1. costly, beyond her means 2. rash, ill-considered 3. corrupting 
4. unsatisfactory 


31. In paragraph 26 proximity means 
1. appearance 2. nearness 3. consequences 4. rewards 
32. Why did Ann’s father write her a letter instead of telling her his views in person? 


1. He was afraid that he might not win the argument. 

2. He did not want to be upset by a long emotional scene. 

3. He was not quite sure of himself and a little afraid of his daughter. 
4. For all of these reasons. 


33. Why did Ann’s father compromise on the question of education but not on the invitation to the 
ball? 


1. He had given in once, and thought he must be firm this time in order to retain control over 
his daughter. 


2. He disapproved of dancing. 
3. He was jealous of his daughter and did not like to see her having a good time. 
4. Society still frowned on the type of conduct involved in the latter. 


34. Which of the following methods of argument does Ann’s father use extensively 


throughout the 
letter? 


1. He belittles her ability and maturity. 


2. He states specifically the principles on which he bases his position. 
3. He appeals to her better nature. 


4. He states specifically the dangers into which she may fall. 


35. The letter reveals Ann’s father to be 


1. without ability or standards adequate to cope with the situation 
2. outrageously intolerant of any conduct of which he does not approve 


3. wise enough to estimate Ann’s character correctly and to give her necessary advice 
4. unbelievably stupid 


36. Which of the following do we not learn about Ann’s father from paragraphs 9-26? 


He is reticent in speaking to his daughter about relations between men and women, 
He places his own wishes first. 

He accepts the conventional morality of his time and class. 

He is a shrewder judge of human nature than we were first led to expect. 


= a 
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In paragraph 27 why did Ann look bright and a little elated? 


1. She thought her father was not serious in forbidding her to accept the invitation. 
2. She had not received her father’s letter. 

3. It was her happiness at seeing her father again after a long absence. 

4. It was the effect of her excitement as she braced herself to have it out with her father. 


Which of the following quotations from paragraphs 27-43 is the keynote of the situation pre- 
sented in the passage as a whole? 


“I don’t see any reason why I shouldn’t.” 
“Am I to be trusted to take care of myself?” 
“As long as you remain under my roof.” 
“You know nothing of life.” 


FE OO 


Wells implies that a young woman 


1. should pay no attention to the moral standards of her parents 
2. should be free to do whatever she likes 

3. should have as full an opportunity as a man to gain experience 
4. should be guided by her parents’ judgment 


Mr. Stanley is pictured primarily as 


1. pig-headed, unintelligent, intolerant 2. harsh, domineering, hot-tempered 
3. kind-hearted but muddle-headed and incompetent 4. firm, intelligent, kindly 


Writimg Exercise: “Ome Parent and One Child” 


Paragraph 1. Mr. Stanley was indeed what 
most of us would call an “old fashioned” 
parent. And yet, should one consider 

so when there are so many fathers who share 


1 


his attitudes; my own father having been 
included in this category? 
2 


Paragraph 2. My own 
feeling has so often paralleled that of Ann 
3 


Veronica, her impatience, her desire to tear 


4 
loose from the bindings of a misunderstand- 
5 
ing father. 


Paragraph 3. My father’s vision of the ideal 
daughter—which I was not—was fashioned 
after the image of a loved first-cousin of 
his, in that he felt I should attend a girl’s 


6 
school and prepare to become an “old maid” 
school teacher. It wasn’t the idea of becoming 


a school teacher that irked me so much as 
7 


it was the word “old maid” that I had come 
8 


to associate so closely with being a school 
9 

teacher. 

Paragraph 4. During my high school days 
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PRONE 


PRONE 


. his, in that he felt 


PONE AONE 


. so when there are 

. him to be this when there is 

. him old fashioned when there are 
. him such since 


. attitudes; my own father having been in- 


cluded in this category 


. attitudes—my own father among them 
. attitudes, my own father was much like 


him 


. attitudes. My own father’s was like Mr. 


Stanley 


. feeling has so often paralleled that 

. feelings have so often paralled those 
. feelings had often been like those 

. idea has so often been akin to that of 
. Veronica, her 


2. Veronica—her 
3. Veronica. Her 4. Veronica. It is her 


. bindings 2. clumsy hands 


3. blundering stubbornness 
4. leading strings 


2. his. In that he felt 
3. his. He desired that, like her, 
4. his. In this he felt 


. It wasn’t the idea of becoming a school 


teacher that irked me 
I did not object to the school teacher pro- 


gram 


. I did not object to the idea of a school 


teacher 


. The idea of being a school teacher did not 


revolt me 


. it was the word “old maid” that 
. the word “old maid” which 
. the idea of “old maid” that 


to the word “old maid” which 


. so closely with being a 

. so closely with the very notion of 
- closely with the word 

. intimately with 
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I was kept sufficiently within parental rein, 
10 


being not altogether submissive 
ee 
11 


but adherent to authority. 
pedis Sistas aera Af 
12 


As soon as high school was finished, 
er 
13 


he arranged for me to attend the State 
ee ee ee ee 
14 


Teacher’s College for Girls. 
This was a demand and the straw that broke 
15 


the camel’s back. As a little girl I had 

dreamed of coming to 

Chicago, being on my own and becoming 
16 


a part of the exciting life that a big city 
offers. The life that I hadn’t found 
—— t ie that 

17 


midwestern town. I flatly 


in a quiet 


refused to go to the 


np, TE e or 
girl’s college or to any college, which of course 
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- I was kept sufficiently within parental rein 
. I was controlled sufficiently by the paternal 


hand 


- I was kept in fairly good control by the 


paternal rein 


- though I was guided for the most part by 


the paternal rein 


being not altogether submissive 

I was not altogether submissive 
and was not completely dominated 
yet not altogether submissive 


but adherent to authority 


although not getting completely out of 
control 


- but, then, neither did I fail to adhere to 


authority 


. Omit 


- As soon as high school was finished 

. Finishing high school 

- As soon as I had finished high school 

- When I was about to finish high school 


. he arranged for me to attend 
- it was arranged for me to go to 
- my father made arrangements to send me 


to 


- my father arranged it so that I was to be 


sent to 


- This was a demand and the straw that 
- This arbitrary plan was the straw which 


This was given as a command and became 
the straw that 


- This was the last straw which 


? Chicago, being on my own and becoming 


A and 
Chicago, there I would be on my ow? 
become 


oW. d 
- Chicago where I could be on my own an 


become 


- Chicago. Bcing on my own, I would be- 


come 


- offers. The life that 2. offers, the life that 


3. offers which 4. offers. This life 
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made my father very angry. 
18 


Paragraph 5. Having no money of my own, 
I sought work at an army post about fifty 
miles from home. The war had just started 
and the government needed workers. I was 


employed and used what little typing I knew. 
19 


My plan was to work and save until I had 
20 


enough money to come to Chicago to study 

voice. After a year I had not only saved enough 

money to come to Chicago, but had ex- 

perienced and seen many incidents of life 
21 


that are not wholly to the good moral educa- 
22 


tion of an eighteen-year-old girl. 


Paragraph 6. 
Paternal indignation was again expressed on 
—$———$<—— se pressed on 


23 


my plans to go to Chicago. 
I came, however, life in Chicago has fulfilled 


24 
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24. 
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1. I flatly refused to go to the girl’s college or 
to any college, which of course made my 
father very angry. 

2. I flatly refused to go to the girl’s college or 
to any college. This, of course, made my 
father angry. 

3. I flatly refused to go to the girl’s college or 
to any college, causing my father to be 
very angry. 

4. My flat refusal to go to the girl’s college or 
to any college made my father very angry. 


1. Iwas employed and used what little typing 
I knew 

2. I was employed as a typist, but knew little 
about it 

3. I was employed to type about which I 

knew little 

. I was hired as a typist 

. work and save until I had 

. work until I had saved 

. work and save when I had 

. work and be saving until I had 


FoOnNneK HS 


1. had experienced and seen many incidents 
of life 

2. had scen and experienced many things 

3. had seen many incidents of army life and 

had had experiences 

had matured in seeing things 

that are not wholly to the good 

. which were not good 

. which were not wholly in the category of 

good 

4. , some of which were not entirely good for 
the 

1. Paternal indignation was again expressed 
on 

2. My father again became angry when I told 
him 

3. Indignation was expressed by 
about 


. He was again indignant with reference to 


Phe 


my father 


. I came, however, life 

- Icame. However, life 

- I came, however. Life 

- I came, however, and life 
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my childhood dreams. I found 
though much to my disillusionment that 
25 
it wasn’t the impractical existence of a musi- 
cal student I wanted, but 
that I really wanted to go to college 
26 


and finish my education which I am now 


doing. 
27 


Paragraph 7. My attitudes toward a great 

many things have now become more tolerant 

and less prejudiced than before. I find myself 
28 


now wanting to cooperate with many of my 
ae ee eee. AEM 
29 


father’s desires for me. 
My change in attitude has been in the fact that 
30 
I have found answers to a great many prob- 
lems in living independently and in being 
forced to make my own decisions. 
Paragraph 8. My father is now dead, and I 
regret very much that he is unable to know 
that I’m now doing, basically, what he always 
hoped for me. 
The point I wish to make is that had my 
31 
father been a little more tolerant of my de- 
sires, used restraint in his totalitarian attitude 
toward me, and employed a little psychologi- 
32 


cal diplomacy in 
handling me on a cooperative basis, I would 
—— es ME OG a COOpEralVve DASI 
33 
have realized much sooner that his ambitions 


for me were really what I wanted all the time. 
If parents were 
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- that I really wanted to go to college 
- rather the broadening influence of a col- 


- to go to college 
- what I really wanted was a college educa- 


- and finish my education which I am now 


. to finish my education 


- I decided to finish college and here I am 
. Omit 


+ (Leave as it is.) 
. My attitudes have become more tolerant 


» Now toward a great many things I am less 


. I am now more tolerant 


- now wanting to cooperate with 
. ready to carry out 


. today willing to agree with 
- wishful of fulfilling 


- My change in attitude has been in the fact 


- My change in attitude is due to this: 
- The chief reason for this change is the fact 


- I have so changed, I believe, because 


- The point I wish to make is that had 

. The moral of my whole story is this: Had 
- This is ironic. Had 

- Such regrets as these are avoidable. Had 


- used restraint in his totalitarian attitude 


. been less set in his desires 
- used less totalitarian method in m 


- been less arbitrary 

- handling me on a Cooperative basis 

- seeking my cooperation and consent 

- considering my problems 

» trying to get me to do what he wanted 


though much to my disillusionment that 
though, much to my disillusionment, that 
though much to my surprise that 

though, much to my surprise, that 


lege education 


tion. 


doing 


and unprejudiced 


prejudiced, more tolerant 


that 


that 


toward me 


Jon y up- 
bringing 
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more cooperative and less dogmatic with 


34 34. 1. more cooperative and less dogmatic with 
their adolescent children, there would be less 2. sought some real cooperation and were less 
friction between them. self-willed with 


35. 


36. 


37. 


3. less selfish and more broadminded with 
4. less dogmatic and sought the cooperation of 


Which of the following criticisms of this paper is most clearly justified? 


1. There is no clear development from beginning to end. 
2. Some of the parts are repetitious. 

3. The paragraphs are not unified. 

4. The purpose of the paper is not clear until the end. 


The first paragraph 

1. is out of place 2. serves no function in the paper 
3. does not make clear the function it serves 

This paper is successful primarily because 


1. the style is strong 2. the reasoning is clear 3. it pictures the problem so vividly 
4. it offers such an original solution 


The Need for Friends: I 


Writing Assignment: 


All of the great philosophers agree with the 
common man on at least one point: that a 
true friendship is one of the rarest and most 
valuable experiences in life. 

In spite of this universal conviction, we do 
almost everything imaginable to prevent and 
break up friendships in our society. Consider 
the following list—which is only a tiny sample 
of the forces working against friendship. 

The average city family moves to another 
neighborhood or to another city at least once 
every four or five years. Moves are especially 
frequent during the years in which the children 
are growing up, because then the father is just 
getting established in some line of work, and 
has to go wherever he can find a job. He seldom 
stops to consider whether a slightly better job 
elsewhere is worth more than the friendships 
which his wife and children have built up in the 
old neighborhood. With every move, these 
friendships are broken up. After many moves, 
one may lose the capacity for friendship, be- 
cause one has never known a stable and secure 
friendship over a long period of time. 

Parents yank their children out of one school 
and send them to another for the most trivial 
reasons. One parent did so because the school 
taught “manuscript writing” rather than the 
old, illegible cursive writing to which he was 
accustomed. He never stopped to consider that 
he was breaking off one complete circle of 
friendships and forcing his child to build up 
another—in a strange group in which friend- 
ships were already established. 

Schools break up friendships by continually 
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breaking up classes which have worked to- 
gether and sending students into other classes, 
without regard to groups of friends. It is almost 
impossible for friends to attend the same classes 
very long in any school. It is even frowned upon 
by school authorities. A more rational view 
would suggest that there are only two good 
bases for grouping students into classes. One is 
that children of about the same age should be 
kept together. The other is that groups of 
friends should be kept together. Promotions, 
failures, the elective system, and difficulties in 
scheduling should never interfere with these 
prior considerations. 

In the average class in school, everyone is 
competing with everyone else. One is not sup- 
posed to help anyone else; that is regarded as 
cheating. Nonsense! It is the most natural and 
the most desirable thing in the world. Practi- 
cally all school work should be done by groups 
of friends working together, helping one 
another. That includes this exercise in this 
book. If you work on the objective questions 
with your friends, and argue about the answers 
you ought to select, you will have most of the 
teaching that you need before you get to class, 

Fraternities and sororities, while they de- 
velop friendships within their own group, tend 
to cut off friendships with other groups, and 
they cruelly exclude from companionship the 
students whom they reject. Poor students and 
students of humble parentage find it very hard 
to make friends in many places, due in + : 
the snobbish attitudes reflected and b o to 
fraternities and sororities. Setup by 
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The same snobbish attitudes prevail through- 
out our society. There are well-defined classes 
in our society, based not on personal worth but 
on race, religion, and economic status, with 
very little warm and deep friendship between 
people in different classes. Once, in an exalted 
moment, we declared that “all men are 
created equal.” Have we forgotten it? 

The quest for the almighty dollar breaks up 
friendships. If a man hears that he can get 
even ten dollars a week more in another plant, 
or in the next town, he rushes right off to get 
it. He seldom stops to think that he is leaving 
a circle of friends in his present job and neigh- 
borhood, and his wife and children will also 
have to leave their friends. Aren’t all these 
friends worth more than a few dollars? There 
was once a man who sold out his friend for 
thirty pieces of silver. We don’t think well of 
him. 

We insist on living by ourselves, each in our 
little house. To see our friends we have to make 
a date by telephone, find a sitter to take care 
of our children, and drive several blocks in our 
car. The friends have to clean up the house, put 
the children to bed early, and possibly throw 
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in a dinner as bait in order to sce us. After 
making all these arrangements, it is hard to 
manage anything but a formal, stereotyped 
sort of evening. One talks, drinks, plays cards, 
and then goes home wondering whether it was 
worth the trouble. Most couples conclude 
sooner or later that it is not. The circle of 
friends of the average American family is very 
narrow, and shrinks almost to the vanishing 
point after the age of forty. 

After considering all these barriers to friend- 
ship, and others which may occur to you, write 
a paper on the topic, “A Program for Friend- 
ship.” It is terribly important for you and for 
all of your classmates to have friends and to 
keep on having friends as long as you live. 

How will you knock down the artificial 
barriers to friendship that exist in our socicty? 
What changes will you make in education, in 
housing, in the attitude of people toward their 
jobs, in legislation, in manners, and in customs 
so that the average person in your society will 
have more friends and keep them longer? What 
are you, personally, going to do about the 
problem of making and keeping friends? 


ON FRIENDSHIP 


Francis Bacon 


1. A principal fruit of friendship is the ease 
and discharge of the fullness and swellings of 
the heart, which passions of all kinds do cause 
and induce. We know diseases of stoppings and 
suffocations are the most dangerous in the 
body; and it is not much otherwise in the mind. 
You may take sarza to open the liver; steel to 
open the spleen; flowers of sulphur for the 
lungs; castoreum for the brain; but no receipt 
openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom 
you may impart griefs, joy, fears, hopes, suspi- 
cions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the 


10 


heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or 
confession. 

2. The second fruit of friendship is healthful 
and sovereign for the understanding, as the 
first is for the affections. For friendship maketh 
indeed a fair day in the affections, from 
storms and tempests; but it maketh daylight in 
the understanding, out of darkness and con- 
fusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be under- 
stood only of faithful counsel, which a man 
receiveth from his friend; but before you come 
to that, certain it is that whosoever hath his 
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mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and 
understanding do clarify and break up in the 
communicating and discoursing with another; 
he tosseth his thoughts more easily; he mar- 
shalleth them more orderly; he seeth how they 
look when they are turned into words. Finally, 
he waxeth wiser than himself, and that more 
by an hour’s discourse than by a day’s medita- 
HOD. <6 « 

3. Neither is this second fruit of friendship, 
in opening the understanding, restrained only 
to such friends as are able to give a man counsel 
(they indeed are best); but even without that, 
a man learneth of himself, and bringeth his own 
thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as 
against a stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, 
a man were better relate himself to a statue, or 
picture, than to suffer his thoughts to pass in 
smother. 

4. Add now, to make this second fruit of 
friendship complete, that other point, which 
lieth more open and falleth within vulgar ob- 
servation, which is faithful counsel from a 
friend. Heraclitus saith well in one of his enig- 
mas: “Dry light is ever the best.” And certain 
it is that the light that man receiveth by 
counsel from another is drier and purer than 
that which cometh from his own understanding 
and judgment, which is ever infused and 
drenched in his affections and customs. So as 
there is as much difference between the counsel 
that a friend giveth and that man giveth him- 
self as there is between the counsel of a friend 
and of a flatterer. For there is no such flatterer 
as is a man’s self; and there is no such remedy 
against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty of 


~ afriend.... 


5. After these two noble fruits of friendship 
(peace in the affections and support of the judg- 
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ment) followeth the last fruit, which is like the 
pomegranate, full of many kernels. I mean aid, 
and bearing a part, in all actions and occa- 
sions. Here the best way to represent to life the 
manifold use of friendship is to cast and see how 
many things there are which a man cannot do 
himself; and then it will appear that it was a 
sparing speech of the ancients to say “that 
a friend is another himself,” for that a friend is 
far more than himself. Men have their time, 
and die many times in desire of some things 
which they principally take to heart—the be- 
stowing of a child, the finishing of a work, or the 
like. If a man have a true friend, he may rest 
almost secure that the care of those things will 

continue after him. So that a man hath, as it 

were, two lives in his desires. A man hath a 

body, and that body is confined to a place; but 

where friendship is, all offices of life are, as it 

were, granted to him and his deputy; for he 

may exercise them by his friend. How many 

things are there which a man cannot, with any 

face or comeliness, say or do himself? A man 

can scarce allege his own merits with modesty, 

much less extol them; a man cannot sometimes 

brook to supplicate or beg; and a number of 
the like. But all these things are graceful in a 

friend’s mouth which are blushing in a man’s 

own. So, again, a man’s person hath many 

proper relations which he cannot put off. A 

man cannot speak to his son but as a father, to 

his wife but as a husband, to his enemy but 

upon terms; whereas a friend may speak as the 

case requires, and not as it sorteth with the 
person. But to enumerate these things were 
endless. I have given the rule, where a man 
cannot fitly play his own part: if he have not a 
friend, he may quit the stage. 


Reading Exercise: Bacon, “@n Friendship” 


1. Which of the following best represents the outline of the Bacon passage? 


p I, Par. 1 2. Ty Pars 1. 3. I, Par. 1 4. I, Par. 1 
II, Par. 2 II, Par. 2, 3, 4 II, Par. 2 IL Para? 
TH, Par. 3 III, Par. 5 1, Par. 3 1, Par. 3 
IV, Par. 4 2, Par. 4 2, Par. 4 
V, Par. 5 IIL, Par. 5 S: Par. $ 


2. In which of Bacon’s “fruits of friendship” does the friend play the most active role? 


1. The first 2. The second as pictured in paragraphs 2-3 
3. The second as pictured in paragraph 4 4. The third 


3. Which of the following kinds of friends would you seek in order to attain Bacon’s first “fruit”? 


1. A good talker 2. A good listener 3. A loyal helpmate 4. A wise man 


4. Which of the following would be equally valuable in attaining both the first and the second 
“fruits”? 


1. A good talker 2. <A good listener 3. A loyal helpmate 3. A wise man 


5. Which of the following would you seek in order to attain the third “fruit”? 


1. A good talker 2. <A good listener 3. A loyal helpmate 4. A wise man 


6. The first paragraph is developed by 


induction: reasoning from particular facts to a general statement 
deduction: reasoning from a general statement to particular facts 
analogy: reasoning that similar principles operate in similar circumstances 
definition: explaining the meaning of key terms 


PAS 


7. Which of the following words from lines 11-12 is nota good example of what is meant by “pas- 
sions” in the third line of the passage? 


1. Griefs 2. Joy 3. Suspicions 4. Counsels 
8. In line 9 receipt means 
1. magic charm 2. prescription 3. bill of sale 4. present 
9. In line 1r Bacon wishes to distinguish a “civil” shrift or confession from one which js 
1. uncivil 2. religious 3. military 4. rude 
10. Which of the following paragraphs discuss most nearly the same point ? 
1. 1and2 2, 2and3 3. 3 and 4 4. 2and4 
11. In line 5r affections means 
1. love 2. kindness 3. sorrows 4. emotions 
12. In line 7r the “storms and tempests” stand for 


1. ignorance 2. passions 3. misfortunes 4. realities 
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In line 8r the “darkness” stands for 

1. ignorance 2. passions 3. misfortunes 4. realities 
In line 13 fraught means 

1. distracted 2. filled 3. educated 4. informed 


As used in line 13 thoughts is most strictly parallel to which of the following words from para- 
graph 1? 


1. Passions, line 3 2. Suffocations, line 5 3. Receipt, line 9 
4. Confession, line 2r 


In line 19 waxeth means 

1. seems 2. looks 3. speaks 4. grows 

In line 23 restrained means 

1. denied 2. put off 3. limited 4. held by force 
In line 28 the “stone” stands for 


1. a man’s own thoughts 2. hard, objective facts 3. a rather dull friend 
4. a wise, understanding friend 


In line 29 were better relate himself may best be translated: 


1. would be a better man if he became like 
2. would be better off if he told his trouble to 
3. ought to imagine himself to be 

4. would do better to tell his thoughts to 


In line 30 suffer is like 


1. Christ suffered on the cross. 2. He suffers fools gladly. 
3. Suffer the little children to come unto me. 4. He suffered great losses. 


In line 30 to pass in smother means 


1. to remain in confusion 2. to remain unexpressed 3. 
4. to be suffocated 


to be made public 
In line 34 vulgar means 
1. crude 2. trivial 3. impolite 4. common 


In line 36 enigmas means 


1. books 2. poems 3. puzzling proverbs 4. humorous sayings 


In the 37 dry means 


1. humorous 2. wise 3. unbiassed 4. uncritical 


In line 37 light stands for 


1. understanding 2. friendship 3. flattery 4. peace 
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In line 48 liberty means 


1. freedom to do as one likes 2. freedom to tell the truth, without offending 
3. leisure time 4. visits 


In line 13r the third “fruit of friendship” is said to be “‘full of many kernels” because 
1. it covers many kinds of benefits 2. it has many causes 

3. it gives much food for thought 4. it leads to many friendships 
In line 17r cast is like 


1. He cast a shadow. 2. He cast his accounts. 3. He cast the statue. 
4. He cast his vote. 


In line 21r for that means 
1. that is to say 2. for example 3. meaning 4. because 


In line 22r men have their time means 


1. men put off many things 2. men have their fun 
3. men have their opportunity 4. men must die some time 


Which revision of “and die many times” in line 23r makes the best sense? 

1. and die many deaths 2. and almost kill themselves 3. and many die 
4. and often fear death 

In line 23r in desire of means 


1. because they want 2. because they lack 3. lacking 4. striving for 


In line 31r offices means 


1. positions of authority 2. rooms in which business is conducted 
3. groups of people engaged in a common enterprise 4. functions, tasks, duties 


In line 35r with any face or comeliness means 

1. with propriety 2. with embarrassment 3. no matter how handsome he is 
4. no matter how bold he is 

In line 32r the deputy is 


1. a person appointed to do a certain task 2. some person not mentioned before 
3. the man mentioned twice in lines 28r-29r 
4. the friend of the man mentioned in lines 28r—-29r 


In line 38r brook means 


1. a flowing stream 2. bear 3. manage 4. learn 


In line 39r a man’s person hath many proper relations means 


a man has certain duties toward his relations 

a man has to behave in certain ways toward certain people 

a man has to be polite to certain people 

a man’s personality is most deeply affected by the people he knows 
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In line 46r sorteth with means 
1. pleases 2. irritates 3. classifies 4. fits 
Which statement is most accurate? 


1. Bacon is interested in friends only for the benefits he can get from them. 


Bacon mentions these benefits of friendship chiefly to remind himself of the duties he owes 
to his friends. 


N 


3. Bacon expects these benefits from his friends but is quite willing to give them in return. 
Bacon mentions these benefits of friendship in order to show that it is of great value. 


Which of the following is least characteristic of Bacon’s style in this passage? 


1. Frequent repetition of parallel clauses and constructions 

2. Many figures of speech 

3. Compression: a thought is stated once, without development or illustration 
4. Simple, obvious transitions to mark the divisions of the passage 


The style of Bacon’s essay indicates that it was probably written about A. p. 


1. 500 2. 1000 3. 1600 4. 1800 


The Need for Friends: II 


ON FRIENDSHIP 


Emerson 


1. There are two elements which go to the 
composition of friendship, each so sovereign 
that I can detect no superiority in either, no 
reason why either should be first named. One 
is Truth. A friend is a person with whom I may 
be sincere. Before him, I may think aloud. I am 
arrived at last in the presence of a man so real 
and equal that I may drop even those under- 
garments of dissimulation, courtesy, and second 
thought, which men never put off, and may 
deal with him with the simplicity and whole- 
ness with which one chemical atom meets 
another. Every man alone is sincere. At the 
entrance of a second person, hypocrisy begins. 
We parry and fend the approach of our fellow 
man by compliments, by gossip, by amuse- 
ments, by affairs. We cover up our thoughts 
from him under a hundred folds. I know a man 
who, under a certain religious frenzy, cast off 
this drapery, and omitting all compliments and 
commonplace, spoke to the conscience of every 
person he encountered, and that with great in- 
sight and beauty. At first he was resisted, and 
all men agreed he was mad. But persisting, as 
indeed he could not help doing, for some time 
in this course, he attained to the advantage of 
bringing every man of his acquaintance into 
true relations with him. No man would think of 
speaking falsely with him, or of putting him off 
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with any chat of markets or reading-rooms. But 

every man was constrained by so much sin- 

cerity to face him, and what love of nature, 

what poetry, what symbol of truth he had, he 

did certainly show him. But to most of us 

society shows not its face and eye, but its side 

and its back. To stand in true relations with 

men in a false age is worth a fit of insanity, is it 

not? We can seldom go erect. Almost every 

man we meet requires some civility, requires to 

be humored—he has some fame, some talent, 

some whim of religion, of philanthropy in his 

head that is not to be questioned, and so spoils 

all conversation with him. But a friend is a 

sane man who exercises not my ingenuity but 

me. My friend gives me entertainment without 

requiring me to stoop, to lisp, or to mask my- 

self. 

2. The other element of friendship is Tender- 
ness. I wish that friendship should have feet, as 
well as eyes and eloquence. It must plant itself 
on the ground before it can walk over the 
moon. I wish it to be a little of a citizen before 
it is quite a cherub. We chide the citizen be 

cause he makes love a commodity. It is a 2 
change of gifts, of useful loans; oe 
neighborhood; it watches mith, 
holds the pall at the funeral; 
sight of the delicacies and nob; 


it is a good 
the sick; it 
and, quite loses 
ility of the rela- 
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tion. But though we cannot find the god under 
this disguise of a sutler, yet, on the other hand, 
we cannot forgive the poet if he spins his 
thread too fine and does not substantiate his 
romance by the municipal virtues of justice, 
punctuality, fidelity, and pity. The end of 
friendship is a commerce the most strict and 
homely that can be joined; more strict than 
any of which we have experience. It is for aid 
and comfort through all the relations and pas- 
sages of life and death. It is fit for serene days, 
and graceful gifts, and country rambles, but 
also for rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, 
poverty, and persecution. It keeps company 
with the sallies of the wit and the trances of 
religion. We are to dignify to each other the 
daily needs and offices of man’s life, and em- 
bellish it by courage, wisdom, and unity. It 
should never fall into something usual and 
settled, but should be alert and inventive, and 
add rhyme and reason to what was drudgery. 
3. For perfect friendship it may be said to 
require natures so rare and costly, so well tem- 
pered each, and so happily adapted, and withal 
so circumstanced (for even in that particular, 
a poet says, love demands that the parties be 
altogether paired), that very seldom can its 
satisfaction be realized. It cannot subsist in its 
perfection, say some of those who are learned 
in this warm lore of the heart, betwixt more 
than two. I am not quite so strict in my terms, 
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perhaps because I have never known so high a 
fellowship as others. I please my imagination 
more with a circle of godlike men and women 
variously related to each other, and between 
whom subsists a lofty intelligence. But I find 
this law of one to one peremptory for conversa- 
tion, which is the practice and consummation 
of friendship. Do not mix waters too much. The 
best mix as ill as good and bad. You shall have 
very useful and cheering discourse at several 
times with two several men, but let all three of 
you come together, and you shall not have one 
new and hearty word. Two may talk and one 
may hear, but three cannot take part in a 
conversation of the most sincere and searching 
sort. In good company there is never such dis- 
course between two, across the table, as takes 
place when you leave them alone. In good 
company, the individuals at once merge their 
egotism into a social soul exactly co-extensive 
with the consciousnesses there present. No 
partialities of friend to friend, no fondness of 
brother to sister, of wife to husband, are there 
pertinent, but quite otherwise. Only he may 
then speak who can sail on the common 
thought of the party, and not poorly limited to 
his own. Now this convention, which good 
sense demands, destroys the high freedom of 
great conversation, which requires an absolute 
running of two souls into one. 


Reading Exercise: “On Friendship” 


T; 


N 


10. 


Emerson’s “Truth” is most like which “Fruit” in Bacon? 


1. 


Discharge of emotions 2. Enlightenment of understanding 
3. Aid in all actions and occasions 4. None of these 


. Emerson’s “Tenderness” is most like which “Fruit” in Bacon? 


1. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 


i: 
2 
3. 
4. 


In lines 8-9 three of the following ma 


Discharge of emotions 2. Enlightenment of understanding 
3. Aid in all actions and occasions 4. None of these 


Which of the following is least characteristic of Emerson’s style in this passage? 


Both contrasts and paradoxes 
Smooth and easy transitions from one thought to another 
Compression: the minimum number of words per idea 


Short sentences 


How do Emerson’s “elements” differ from Bacon’s “fruits” of friendship? 
P 


The elements precede friendship; the fruits follow it. 


The elements constitute friendship and make it what it is; the fruits are its benefits. 


The elements give a more realistic view of friendship than the fruits. 
The elements are certain benefits of friendship; the fruits are other benefits. 


In line 2 sovereign means 


fi 


supreme in power 2. independent 3. effective 4. kingly 


ond thought “undergarments.” Which one may not? 
S g y 


1. 


They cover the true self. 2. They are fundamentally dishonest. 
3. Their presence is hidden. 4. They are never put off. 


. In lines 9-10 second thought means ` 


f: 
2: 
3. 
4. 


fi 


mature consideration of an idea before expressing it 

an intuitive understanding of what other people mean 

an explanation of what we mean by a previous statement 

a remodelling of what we really think to fit the circumstances 


In line 14 Aypocrisy means 


f; 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Which of the following most nearly resembles the man referred to in lines 18-5r? 


a deliberate intention to deceive 
hiding the truth from others in order not to hurt them 


covering up the innermost self 
trying to make oneself seem better than one is 


Aristotle 2. Christ 3. Shakespeare 4. Lincoln 


In line 21 commonplace means 


1. 


conversation 2. preliminary remarks 3. customary, trite remarks 


4. proverbs 
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y be implied by calling dissimulation, courtesy, and sec- 
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In line 21 spoke to the conscience means 


1. upbraided for his faults 2. argued about religion 
3. spoke to the basic ideas and feelings 4. spoke of moral and ethical problems 


In line 2r constrained means 


1. frightened 2. embarrassed 3. obliged 4. prevented 


In lines 3r-4r who showed “what love of nature, what poetry, what symbol of truth he had” 
to whom? 


1. Every man to the insane man. 2. The insane man to every man. 
3. Each of these showed the other. 
4. The sentence does not make clear who showed whom. 


In lines 5r-7r to most of us society shows not its face and eye, but its side and back means 


1. most of us must devote all our attention to practical affairs rather than 
2. most of us are unable to break into high society 

3. most of us are never shown the innermost thoughts and feelings of others 
4. most of us never get a chance to express our true beliefs 


to poetry and truth 


In line 9r We can seldom go erect means 


we have to lower ourselves by being polite to people we despise 

it is difficult to remain sane in a false age 

we can seldom speak freely of our deepest thoughts and feelings 
society places too heavy a load of commonplace civilities on most of us 


eS DO 


In lines 11r-12r why do fame, talents, and whims that are not to be questioned spoil conver- 
sation? 

1, Because a man is not quite sane on these points 

2. Because they represent topics which no gentlemen will discuss 

3. Because it is hard to make such topics interesting 

4, Because they are areas in which one may not be sincere 


In lines 15r-16r how can a friend “exercise not my ingenuity but me”? 


By taking me for a walk, or playing some game with me 

By appealing not to my intellect but to my affection 

By giving me entertainment, not asking me disturbing questions 
By making me truthful rather than clever 


In line 20r “feet” represents 


1. practical, everyday help to our friends 2. truth as the basis for friendship 
3. the romantic ideal of friendship 


4. the recognition that our friends are only human, and may have “feet of clay” 
In line 21r “eyes and eloquence” may stand for three of the following but could not stand for 


1. Truth as an element of friendship 2. beauty and intelligence, respectively 
3. the romantic, ideal side of friendship 4. understanding and conversation 
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In lines 21r-23r It must plant itself on the ground before it can walk over the moon means 


1. one must learn how to be a friend before one can expect friendship from others 
2. one should prefer a few close friends to many insincere acquaintances 

3. one should be tender in all relationships in order that true friendship may grow 
4. one must base the ideal aspects of friendship on mutual helpfulness 


What is Emerson’s attitude, as revealed by the whole paragraph, toward the services men- 
tioned in lines 25r—28r? 
1. They are a mere exchange of one service for another and have no part in true friendship. 


2. They are services which friends should take for granted and concentrate on higher things. 
3. They are necessary and honorable in themselves and provide a solid foundation for higher 


aspects of friendship. 
4. They are the only aspect of friendship that really counts; the poet’s dream of an ideal 


friendship is merely selfish. 


In line 31 sutler means 

1. poet 2. lover 3. peddler 4. citizen 

Which of the following best expresses Emerson’s attitude toward the “romance” of friendship 
in line 34? 

1. It does not exist in real life; we should be content with a more solid and practical kind of 


friendship. 
2. True friendship is all “romance” in the sense in which the word is used here. 


3. Friendship should include both practical and romantic aspects. 
4. Friendship should begin on a romantic basis but later develop more practical aspects. 


In line 34 municipal means 


1. political 2. civic 3. practical 4. legal 

In line 36 commerce means 

1. business 2. contract 3. employment 4. profit 

Which of the following quotations from the Bacon passage is closest to lines 38-40 in Emerson? 


1. No receipt opencth the heart but a true friend. 


2. Dry light is ever the best. 
3. I mean aid, and bearing a part, in all actions and occasions. 


4. Ifhe have not a friend, he may quit the stage. 
In lines 40-43 It is fit for serene days . . . and persecution means 


1. Friendship should provide a wealth of new experience. 
2. Friendship, like marriage, is for better or for worse. 

3. One should endure many hardships for a friend’s sake. 
4. Each new friendship should bring many new pleasures. 


What is Emerson doing in lines 45-50? 


Listing the duties of friends to one another 

Showing the benefits of true friendship 

Showing the identity of true friendship with true religion 

Showing how practical help to friends can be noble and deeply significant 


Fens 
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29. At one point in paragraph 2 Emerson stops to explain the view of those who disagree with a 
position he is taking. Where does this interruption begin and end? 


1. “We chide . . . a commodity.” 2. “We chide... of the relation.” 
3. “I wish ...a cherub.” 4. “But though... and pity.” 


30. Which of the following lists mixes the two aspects of friendship discussed in paragraph 2? 


1. Eyes, eloquence, romance, commerce, serene and graceful days 
2. Citizen, commodity, exchange of gifts, municipal virtues, comfort 
3. Rough roads, country rambles, poverty, daily needs, drudgery 

4, Eyes, moon, cherub, nobility, the god, rhyme and reason 


31. Which word could most easily be omitted from lines 51-52? 
1. For 2: it 3. to 4. so 
32 Inline 54 so circumstanced means 


1. so devoted 2. so gifted 3. so placed, socially and economically 
4. so fortunate 


33, In line 57 subsists means 
1. gradually develops 2. presides over 3. serves 4. exists 


34, In line 34r lofty intelligence stands for 


1. mutual understanding 2. great intellectual ability 3. 


3 constant communication 
4. an effort to clarify problems 


35. In line 35r peremptory means 


1. questionable 2. impossible 3. desirable 4. necessary 
36, In line 40r with two several men means 
1. with two groups of men 2. with two or more men 3. with two men at a time 


4. with two men, one at a time 


37. Which is not a tenable interpretation of “In good company . . . consciousness there present” 
in lines 45r—50r? 


1. Perfect friendship is the same whatever the circumstances. 

2. The limits of understanding of the group determine what individuals may say. 

3. Thoughts developed by the group replace personal ideas and feelings. 

4, The same two people will speak differently in company than when they are alone. 


38 Emerson feels about conversation that 


the ideal number of persons for great conversation varies with their intelligence 
great conversation is possible only between two people 

three people may join in great conversation but no more 

it is not so hard to mix rare natures in conversation as to mix rare and common 


ge Saeko. 


Writimg Exercise: “How Not to Make Friends” 


Paragraph 1. 
In writing on “A Program for Friendship,” 


1 


I disagree on many points put forth by the 
2 


author of my reference material. 
3 


The main point of my author’s argument is 
4 


that people, by moving as frequently, 
5 
as it is common these days, that they lose 


6 7 


their friends. I believe this argument is wrong 
for several reasons. If you associate with even 


8 


your best friend for too long a time, you will 
get tired of 
him, it’s just human nature that way. 


9 


An example of this is two years ago my best 
10 


friend and I went up to my Dad’s cottage to 
11 

spend two weeks together. At the end of those 

two weeks we never wanted to see each other 

again. 

Paragraph 2. One of the many advantages of 


N 


10. 


11. 
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PFE NYMPARON PRONE RONDE 


. that they 


Pe ROND YE 


ES gee ORO ee eho ee 


. In writing on “A Program for Friendship,” 
. In writing on this subject I find that 

. This is not a good way to begin, but 
Omit 

. on Many points put forth by 

. with many points put forth by 

. at many points with 

. as to many points expressed by 

my reference material 

. “A Program for Friendship” 

“How Not to Make Friends” 

. the article in out textbook 

. The main point of my author’s argument is 
. He argues 

. He tries to point out 

. This man says 

frequently, 2. frequently 


as it is common these days 


. as is common these days 


. as in these days 

. as these days 

2. they 3. Omit 

. I believe this argument is wrong for several 
reasons 

This argument, I believe, for several rea- 
sons, is wrong 

For several reasons I believe this argument 
is wrong 

This argument is wrong 

him, it’s just human nature that way 
him, it’s just human nature 

him, and it’s just human nature 

him. It’s just human nature 

An example of this is two 

Here is an example: two 

. For example, two 

. I want to prove my point. Two 

. I 2. myself 3. me 4. I, myself 
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moving is that you may new friends. 
12 
And, I believe, it is admitted by all that the 
FANG eee 
13 


more friends one has, the better off you are. 
14 
Friends are not necessarily lost when one 
moves away from them. Because they usually 
15 


belong to the same sort of an organization 
16 

which, through state and national conven- 

tions, will serve to maintain friendships. 

Paragraph 3. 

There is also correspondence and trips which 


17 


keep friendly relations together and make new 
18 


ones. In the summer of ’39 my Dad toured 

Europe. His first stop was England, where he 
19 

met a fellow from Australia who was going to 

make the same trip. They became friends and 

now correspond regularly. 

Paragraph 4. In my own experiences I have 

been to several schools and made many friends. 


20 


Two years ago I went to school in Florida for 

only two months. Some people would call this 

hardly long enough to become acquainted, 

but I made friends with not only my school- 
21 

mates but with many other people. The fol- 


lowing year I went to a military academy in 
Missouri 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
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18. 
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that you 2. how you 
3. the opportunity to 4. to 


. And, I believe, it is admitted by all 
. Everyone will admit, I believe 

. I believe that we all admit 

. And all admit 


you are 2. heis 3. oneis 4. they are 


. them. Because they usually 

. them, because they usually 

. them, often they 

. them. Both of you often 

. to the same sort of an 2. to some sort of 


3. to the same 4. to the sort of an 


. There is also correspondence and trips 


which 

There are also correspondence and trips 
which 

Correspondence and trips also help to 
Then we can also mention that corre- 
spondence and trips 

friendly relations together 


. old friendships alive 


old friends together 
relationships friendly 


. His first stop was England, where 


His first stop was England. There 


. In England—he stopped there first— 


In England, his first stop, 


. In my own experiences I have been to 


several schools and made many friends 
own experience attending several 
schools has been similar 


- Ina similar way I have made many friends 


while attending several schools 


. In my own experience, which is like Dad’s, 


in attending several schools, I have made 
many friends 

Leave “not only” where it is 

Place “not only” after “I” 

Place “not only” after “friends” 

Change to read “but not only did I make” 
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where it is imperative that you make friends. 


22 22. 1. where it is imperative that you make 
friends 
2. where it is imperative that one make friends 
3. in which friendship was rated very high 
I knew one fellow there, who’s life was miser- 4. which set a premium on friendship 
23 23. 1. there, who’s 2. there, whose 


able because he could make few friends. No 3. there whose 4. there, his 
matter where you go or what you do, to be 
happy you must have friends. 


24 24. These last two sentences 

1. drive home the argument very effectively 
Paragraph 5. I admit that some of these 2. contradict the writer’s argument 
friendships are not as solid as they might be, 3. should be placed earlier in this paragraph 
but they are friendships which will benefit me 4. are not to the point 

p 720 25. 1. they are friendships which 

in later life in both business and pleasure. 2. friendships 
Paragraph 6. In my own experience I have 3. they, if strong enough to last 
proved the truth of the saying, “absence 4. if they last, they 


makes the heart grow fonder,” because I’ve 
26 26. 1. fonder,” because 2. fonder” because 
3. fonder.” Because 
4. fonder.” Although 


been away from home for the better part of 


three years, yet my boyhood companions are 
27 27. 1. yet 2. andyet 3. so 4. Omit 


as friendly as ever. 
I have not lost any friends either. 
28 28. I have not lost any friends either 
Neither have I lost my friends 
I haven’t either lost any friends 


Omit 


aone 


(The rest of this paper is represented here only by the opening sentences of each of the remaining 
paragraphs, except for 9 and 14 which are complete.) 

7. In working in factories (also military service) where cooperation is a necessity, many friends 
are made because of this. 

8. Friendships are not only good for your pleasure but are also helpful in business. 

9. My formula for a close friendship is: always wear a smile unless the occasion calls for other- 
wise; always tell the truth even if it hurts; have a lot of tolerance; and have a mutual understanding. 


10. By wearing a smile you are in a good disposition. 
11. By speaking the truth you may hurt someone’s feeling for the moment, but I assure you he will 


be grateful in the long run. f 
12. By being tolerant you overlook the mistakes a friend makes. 


13. By having a mutual agreement you avoid quarrels. ; 
14. In closing, I wish to say that by having many friends you'll not only lead a happier and fuller 


life, but also be more successful in life. This is a goal which, I believe, everyone 1s striving for. 


The remaining questions deal with the development of this paper. 
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29. 


30. 


Sis 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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This paper is 


sens 


highly unified 

has two main units with no relationship between them clearly indicated 
has three main units with no relationship between them clearly indicated 
has no signs of organization at all _ 


The first paragraph, as revised, contains 


fT: 
Bs 
3. 
4. 


a statement of the topic of the whole paper 

a statement of the topic of the first six paragraphs 

a statement of the topic of the first eight paragraphs 
no topic statement at all 


In paragraph 1 the writer argues that 


3 


moving is advantageous to friendship 2. moving is disadvantageous to friendship 
3. moving does not harm friendship 


4. friendships may come to an end even though we do not move 


In paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5 he is arguing that 


Te 


moving is advantageous to friendship 2. moving is disadvantageous to friendship 
3. moving does not harm friendship 


4. friendships may come to an end even though we don’t move 


In paragraph 6 he is arguing that 


T 


moving is advantageous to friendship 2. moving is disadvantageous to friendship 
3. moving does not harm friendship 


4. friendships may come to an end even though we don’t move 


The connecting link between paragraphs 2 and 3 is 


1. 


“also” 2. “correspondence and trips” 3. “friendly relationships” 


Paragraph 4 is connected with paragraph 3 by 


1. 


“experiences” 2. “friends” 3. “schools”? 
4. continued observations on forming friendships away from home 


Paragraph 6 


1. continues the argument of paragraph 5 

2. closes one loophole left by the argument of paragraphs 2-5 

3. introduces the argument of paragraphs 6-9 

4, is not related either to the preceding or to the following section 

Which of the following statements best indicates the relationship of paragraph 6 to the previous 

argument? 

1. Not only does moving about help to form new frienships, but it is not destructive of old 
friendships. 

2. Thus it is obvious that moving about does not break up friendships. 

4 Thus we may conclude that moving about is positively advantageous to friendship. 


Now that we have discussed the effect of moving on friendship, we shall proceed to a 
different question. 
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38. The style of the original paper may be described as 


1. fairly good 2. quite good in diction, but weak in sentence structure 
3. sloppy and full of trite expressions 
4. grammatically accurate but not distinguished 


39. The content of the paper 


1. is very original 2. has some fresh illustrations 
3. is generally made up of stale materials 4. is completely worthless 
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A Taste of Aristotle 


The following reading is an optional addi- 
tion to the two preceding treatments of friend- 
ship by Bacon and Emerson. It crept in be- 
cause the students for whom we got up these 
exercises startled us nearly out of a year’s 
growth by liking the Bacon and Emerson. We 
had started with the impression that they were 
pretty decrepit intellectually, and so we gave 
them material we thought they could under- 
stand and enjoy. Then they began arguing 
with us over the answers we had keyed as cor- 
rect and proving us wrong so many times that 
we began to wonder whether we had under- 
estimated their powers. “Let’s try them out on 
Bacon,” said Mr. Palmer. “And throw in some 
Emerson in case they get above themselves,” 
said Mr. Diederich. 

After the dust had settled over our scrim- 
mage with these authors, we expected students, 
to come limping in, begging for mercy. Instead, 
they begged for more. “Why didn’t you give 
us stuff like this before?” they asked. “This has 
meat in it.” 

Still trying to find out how far they could go, 
we brought in a passage from Aristotle and 
asked some difficult technical questions about 
it. Once more the students were not overawed, 
in spite of the eminence and antiquity of 
Aristotle as a philosopher. Their chief difficulty, 
in fact, was in recognizing that Aristotle is ask- 
ing a serious and important question: how 
many friends should we have? In our introduc- 
tion to the exercises on friendship, we assumed 
that we ought to have a great many friends— 
as many as possible. (Notice this use of the 
word “assumed,” for you will need it in answer- 
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ing the questions. An assumption is a belief you 
take for granted.) Aristotle raises the question, 
“Ts that really true? How many friends should 
we try to have? If we have a very large number, 
what kind of friends will they be?” 

In the questions we have used some logical 
terms. The only ones that may give you trouble 
are “major premise” and “minor premise.” 
Most of our everyday arguments are cast in 
this form: “Sproggs ought to be president of 
our class because he is our best athlete.” Such 
an argument rests on a “major premise” that 
is not stated; hence very often we do not exam- 
ine it carefully to see whether we can accept it. 
The way to get it out in the open is to state it 
formally as a “major premise” : “Only our best 
athlete ought to be president of our class.” If 
you can swallow that, the “minor premise’ is 
“Sproggs is our best athlete.” The “minor 
premise” is usually the “because” part of an 
everyday argument. If both of these are ac- 
cepted, then the conclusion follows: “Sproggs 
ought to be president of our class.” This form 
of an argument is called a “syllogism.” It is 
useful chiefly in that it forces you to take a 
look at your major premise, on which the 
whole argument rests, but which too often 
escapes notice because it is not stated. 

We do not insist on this exercise but we 
thought you might like to try it, because, if you 
can understand Aristotle, you can understand 
almost any prose writer who is not excessively 
technical or mathematical. This is not, how- 
ever, one of Aristotle’s more difficult works. If 
you want something really hard to understand, 
try his treatises on logic and metaphysics. 


ON THE OPTIMUM NUMBER OF 
FRIENDS 


Aristotle 


1. Good friends, then, are a necessity for 
complete happiness: and this leads us at once 
to another question which has been debated in 
previous ethical speculation. How many 
friends should one have? 

2. Should a man, then, since friends are a 
good thing, make as many friends as possible? 
Or is it not rather the case that just as in the 
matter of guest-friendship the dictum of 
Hesiod “Be neither a man of many guests nor 
yet a man of none” is commonly held to fit the 
case, so we may apply to friendship the princi- 
ple that a man be neither friendless nor, again, 
possessed of an excessive number of friends? Let 
us examine our three types of friendship, and 
see how far our principle will work. 

3. What we have said would seem on exami- 
nation to fit admirably in the case of those 
with whom we are friends with a view to 
utility. It might appear that the more people 
there are to do us service, the better it will be 
for us: but we must remember that services 
must be returned. It is a grevious task to return 
the services of a large number of people; even 
had we the will, life is not long enough to per- 
form the task. It follows, then, that more than 
are sufficient to supply the needs of our own 
life are superfluous; and that, by taking up 
more of our time than is necessary in the lower 
kind of activities, they are an obstacle to living 
nobly. We may therefore conclude that we have 
no need of them: friendships of this type are 
only a means to the necessities of life, and their 
number is clearly to be limited by our needs. 
4. We can do with few, again, of those with 
whom we are friends with a view to pleasure: 
life is not to be spent purely in the pursuit of 
pleasure—like sweetening in food, too much of 
this type of friendship is clearly undesirable. 

5. The two “lower? types of friendship, 
then, are easily disposed of: our principle fits 
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them both. But what of the third type?! We are 
agreed that it is a noble thing, so the question 
is hardly so easily settled. As for the good, ought 
we to make friends of as large a number of 
them as possible? Or is it not rather the case 
that there is a measure for the number of 
friends, in the same way as there is a measure 
for the number of a city? Out of ten men, for 
instance, one could not make a city, while a 
city made up of a hundred thousand men 
ceases to be a city. But this does not of course 
mean that there is a fixed number of men which 
alone constitutes a city: the particular number, 
perhaps we should add, is not one definite num- 
ber, but any number lying between certain 
limits, which are defined as the maximum and 
minimum numbers which will allow the city to 
fulfill its proper function. 
6. This lesson may be applied to friendship: 
and we may conclude, therefore, that there are 
limiting numbers for friends as well. We can 
hardly define the number in the downward 
direction, for obvious reasons: but we need 
some determining mark by which to limit it in 
the upward direction. For this, we may take 
the activity which we found to be that proper 
to friendship: and perhaps the right number 
of friends is the largest number in whose com- 
pany a man can pass his daily life. We may 
indeed take friendly intercourse as our deter- 
mining mark, for this seemed to us in our 
earlier examination of the marks commonly ac- 
cepted as indicative of friendship to be the 
thing most typical of friends: and it is clear 
enough that one cannot possibly live in com- 
pany with many people, and distribute one- 
self among them so as to be a true friend to 
' Friendship for its own sake, because it is an essential 
element of a good life. In this type, one desires the wel- 
fare of the friend, rather than the utility or pleasure one 


can get from him. Such friendship, Aristotle says, 
reaches perfection only between good people. 


ON THE OPTIMUM NUMBER OF FRIENDS 


each of them, so that this test does provide a 
definite limit to the number of friends that we 
may have. 

7. A further reason for limiting the number 
of our friends in this way is that they too must 
be friends with one another, if they are all to 
spend their days in one another’s company, as 
they must obviously do if we are to spend our 
days with all of them: and it is no easy matter 
for this condition to be satisfied among a large 
number of persons. Here again, then, friendly 
intercourse supplies a clear indication of the 
limit which we must set to the number. 

8. Again, friends must, as we know, share in 
one another’s feelings: and it is difficult to join 
in joys and sorrows of many people as though 
they were our own. This again, then, provides 
us with a mark by which we may limit the 
numbers of our friends: for if they are very 
numerous it will probably happen that we have 
to join in the pleasure of one and the grief of 
another at the same time—a situation where 
the genuine sharing of our friends’ feelings be- 
comes manifestly impossible. 

9. Our three reasons point to the same con- 
clusion. Perhaps, then, we may say that it is 
as well not to try to have as many friends as 
possible, but to have only so many as are suffi- 
cient to supply us with company in our daily 
life. The reason (perhaps we may call this the 
true reason, inasmuch as it lies in the nature of 
man) is that apart from its desirability it would 
not seem to be even possible for a man to be 
very friendly with many persons. The strong 
emotion of affection which goes to make up true 
friendship cannot of its nature be extended to 
many objects at once. This is why it would not 
seem to be possible, either, for a man to be in 
love with more than one person. This seems a 
fairly obvious fact, which points to the conclu- 
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sion which we have stated: for the ideal of 
love is a kind of acme of friendship, and this, 
as we know, is directed toward one person 
only. As the acme of friendship can be directed 
toward only one person, it follows that the 
strong form of friendship can be directed to- 
ward a few at most. 

10. We may refer further to the observed 
cases of friendship: this seems to be the case in 
actual fact. We do not find many people 
joined together at once in the friendship of 
comradeship, where the bond of personal 
affection is very strong: while the proverbial 
cases of friendship which common opinion re- 
gards as exhibiting an almost superhuman 
ideal in this type of friendship occur between 
pairs of friends. 

11. | Whatis the truth, then, about those who 
possess large numbers of friends? It does not 
look as though this is so fine a thing as some 
people believe. Those who have many friends— 
those people, we mean, who meet everybody as 
though they were their own dear friends—are 
commonly held to be friends with nobody, ex- 
cept in the political sense of the term: our dis- 
cussion of the friendship that obtains between 
fellow-citizens has made it clear that in this 
sense any citizen has many friends. Such people 
are in fact called obsequious (i.e, “apple 
polishers”) by those who speak plainly: and we 
may agree with the popular verdict that they 
are no man’s friends in the true sense of the 
term. 

12. To sum up:—In the political sense of the 
term, then, it is possible to be friends with 
many people, without being obsequious, and 
being a truly good man. But in the true sense 
of the term, it is not possible to have friendship 
toward many people: we must be satisfied if we 


find even a few friends of this type. 


Reading Exercise: “On the Optimum Number of 


Friends” 


1. The chief function of the first paragraph is that of a 


i 


major premise 2. minor premise 3. transition 4. conclusion 


2. The third word, then, in paragraph 1 indicates that 


rer 


the conclusion stated in the first sentence is to be the next subject to be discussed 

this conclusion has already been established by a prior argument, not given here 

the author does not propose to argue about this conclusion, but to treat it as an assumption 
the conclusion is to be taken as true only at the time of which the author is speaking (about 


350 B.c.) 


3. Why does the conclusion stated in the first sentence “lead us at once” to the question of how 


many friends one should have? 


ibs 
2. 
3. 


4. 


“X is necessary,” raise the question, “How much xP? 
reated next in previous ethical speculation 
d; as soon as he settled one question, he turned to 


Because propositions of the form, 
Because this question was commonly t 
Because the author had an inquiring min 


another 
Because the conclusion of one argument naturally be 


argument which follows it 


comes the major premise of the 


4. The chief function of paragraph 2 is to 


1. 


5. In paragraph 2, “that a man be neither friendless nor, again, 


state the issue impartially 2. state the issue and one hypothesis 
3. appeal to authority to prove that one alternative is better than the other 


4. develop an analogy with guest-friendship 


possessed of an excessive number 


of friends” is 


As 


an assumption 2. a definition 3. an hypothesis 4. an argument 


6. The first part of the statement just quoted (“that a man be neither friendless”) is 


pone 


derived logically from the dictum of Hesiod 

not truc in all cases; some men can get along without friends 

supported by the argument of the next three paragraphs 

an obvious truism, since it was previously established that friends are necessary 


7. The second part of the statement just quoted (“nor possessed of an excessive number of 
friends”) is 


1. 


true by definition of the word “excessive” 2. true only for certain types of friendship 
3. false, for it is impossible to have too many friends 
4. false, because it is supported only by analogy 


8. The two preceding items lead to the conclusion that 


per 


it is possible to have too few or too many friends 

Aristotle relied too heavily on appeals to authority and on analogy 

the argument presented is logically watertight 

the hypothesis, as stated, is self-evident, and to this extent is a poor hypothesis 
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10. 


i. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
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The word excessive in paragraph 2 is given a more precise definition chiefly in paragraphs 


1.345 2 67,8 3. 9,10 4 11,12 


Why does Aristotle not take up the case of the friendless man in any of the three types of 
friendship? 


1. It would be illogical to consider the case of “no friends at all” in connection with any type 
of friendship. 

2. The state of the friendless man was already proved undesirable by the prior argument. 

3. There are too few such cases in actual life to require attention, 

4. If he proves his point at the top of the scale (“excessive friends”), the converse will natu- 
rally be true of the bottom of the scale. 


Upon reading the first sentence in paragraph 3, someone might object that we cannot really 


be friends with anyone “with a view to utility.” Which of the following would be the best an- 
swer to this objection? 


1. This is a theoretical argument; whether such 
irrelevant. 


2. Itis Aristotle’s privilege to define the term Jriendship in any way he likes for the sake of his 
argument. 

3. Itis a part of friendship to confer and receive benefits; therefore we may inquire whether, 
from this standpoint, a large number of friends is desirable. 

4. No one could be a true friend unless he were willing to help his friends when they were 
in trouble; therefore it is all right for him to expect help in return. 


a relationship could actually occur in life is 


In paragraph 3 the statement, “services must be returned,” is a 
paragrap. , , 


1. fact 2. natural law 3. convention 4. minor premise 


It may be objected that Aristotle settles the question of “ 


utility” on purely selfish grounds, 
Which of the following is the best reply? 


1. The question was whether many friends are desirable for the sake of the benefits they con- 
fer. Such a question has to be answered on selfish grounds. 


2. Aristotle’s solution of this problem was not really selfish because he recognized that a 
friend must confer as well as receive benefits. 


3. Aristotle show that no material benefits are to be expected from friendship, for each 
benefit must be repaid by one of equal value. 


4. Aristotle, as a man of independent means, could assume that his material needs would 
always be cared for; therefore he was justified in ignoring material benefits. 


Paragraph 3 reveals the assumption that 


1. friends should be more concerned with giving help than with receiving it 

2. the help and material benefits one receives from friends are of no importance 
3. giving and receiving more services than are necessary is a waste of time 

4. preoccupation with material needs is ignoble 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


ai. 


22. 
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In paragraph 4, “life is not to be spent purely in the pursuit of pleasure” is 


1. a fact 2. an hypothesis 3. a judgment 4. an observation 


Two types of argument are used in paragraph 4. The logical form of the first may best be 
represented as follows: 4 


1. X is bad; this is X; therefore it is bad. 2. All X is Y; this is Y; therefore it is X. 
3. Not all; therefore, only a little. 4. If all is bad, some will be less bad. 


The second type of argument used in paragraph 4 is 


1. analogy 2. induction 3. inference 4. rationalization 


The logical proof offered in paragraph 4 is not very strong. Which of the following best ac- 
counts for this weakness? 


1. In this paragraph Aristotle was dealing with matters of opinion for which no logical proof 


can be given. 
2. When these arguments were first presented, they probably did not seem as weak as they 


do now. 
3. The conclusion is so readily supported by everyday observation and common sense that 


only the general drift of the argument had to be indicated. 
4, The arguments only seem to be weak at first glance, but if one really understands them, 


one realizes that they are, in fact, profound. 


The second sentence in paragraph 5 reads, “We are agreed that it is a noble thing, so the ques- 


tion is hardly so easily settled.” Why does this follow? 
1. Noble things are harder to understand than ignoble things. 
2. The multiplication of ignoble things is clearly wrong, but this may or may not be true 


of noble things. 
3. “Noble things” here means “spiritual values,” about which no definite conclusions are 


possible. 
4. The first part is a major premise and the second a minor premise; therefore it follows from 


first part. 


Which of the following is nearest in meaning to the term “measure” as used in paragraph 5? 


1. Limit 2. Quantity 3. Average 4. Proportion 


The chief type of argument used in paragraph 5 is 


1. induction 2. deduction 3. analogy 4, example 


The type of argument used in paragraph 5 is often used improperly in place of logical proof. 
Here, however, its use seems justified because 


1. the parallel between number of friends and size of a city is very close 

2. friendly relations are one factor in determining the proper size for a city 
3. it need not be taken as proof but as an illustration to make the idea clear 
4. it is stated modestly and precisely, with all the terms varefully defined 
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24, 


25. 


26. 


27, 


28. 
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The argument concerning the city in paragraph 5 may, 


however, be criticized on the ground 
that 


1. the idea that one hundred thousand men are too many for a city is out of date 


whatever the proper size for a city may be, it is certainly larger than the number of friends 
anyone can have 

3. the conclusion is too vague; it does not indicate even a 
should have 

4. the first sentence of paragraph 6 warrants the sus 
argument as proof 


pproximately how many friends one 
picion that Aristotle was using this 


In the first sentence in paragraph 6, the word therefore is justified only if 


1. the first clause of this sentence is taken as the premise on w 
2. what is true of the size of a city is also true of the number of friends 


3. the number of “good” people with whom one could make friends were unlimited 
4. we know what the “proper function” of friendship is 


hich it is based 


What are the “obvious reasons” referred to in sentence 2 of Paragraph 6? 


1. The minimum number is obviously one. 

2. The minimum number would de 
concerned. 

3. No one is interested in knowing what the 

4. These reasons are not obvious at all. 


pend on the character and circumstances of the person 


minimum number of friends is. 


In paragraph 6 Aristotle finds a reason for limiting the number of friends of type 3 in 
an analogy with a city 
an ideal pattern of friendship 


argument of paragraph 6 is somewhat weakened for us by the fact that 
it is based on an abstract idea of the nature of friendship 
it applies chiefly to people who work together 


it applies chiefly to a life of aristocratic leisure 
it is based upon analogy 


1. a definition of this type of friendship 2. 
3. what friends do together 4. 


The 


HG Poke 


Suppose a man had 365 friends and visited a different one each day, so that he saw each friend 
only once a year. Would Aristotle's principle for determining the maximum number of friends, 
as stated in paragraph 6, apply to this situation? 


1. Yes, for it would be extremely improbable that so many friendships could be maintained 
on the basis of such infrequent visits. 

2. Yes, for the principle sets no definite num 

3. No, for Aristotle did not consider the case 

4. No, for the conditions of life have changed 


ber as the upper limit, 

of the man who visits his friends separately. 
greatly since Aristotle’s time. 

Which of Aristotle’s reasons for limiting the numbe 
man who visited his friends separately? (Mark one 


Reason 1 (paragraph 6) would not apply. 
Reason 2 (paragraph 7) would not apply. 
Reason 3 (paragraph 8) would not apply, 
Reason 4 (paragraph 9) 
All of these reasons woul. 


upon 


would not apply, 
d apply. 
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What is the relationship of paragraphs 7 and 8 to paragraph 6? 


1. Coordinate: each one gives a separate reason for limiting the number of friends. 


2. Dependent: for 7 and 8 are true only if 6 is true. 
3. Illustrative: for 7 and 8 are illustrations of the idea expressed in 6. 


4. Antithetical: for if 7 and 8 are true, 6 must be false. 


What is the relationship of paragraph 9 to paragraphs 6, 7, and 8? 


1. It summarizes them. 
2. It draws a conclusion from them, then adds a further reason. 


3. It supplies the major premise on which the preceding arguments were based. 
4. It states the cause, of which the preceding reasons were effects. 


Why is the reason given in paragraph 9 set apart from the reasons given in paragraphs 6, 7, 
and 8? 
1. The first three reasons were all based on the same premise; the fourth is a different type of 


reason, not based on this premise. 
2. The first three reasons lead to a conclusion; the fourth supplies the only reason which ex- 


plains why this conclusion is true. 
3. The first three reasons are based on observation; the fourth is based on an abstract con- 


ception of the nature of friendship. 
4. The first three reasons concern the feelings of a man’s friends; the fourth concerns the 


feelings of a man toward his friends. 
. cannot of its nature be extended to 


The argument that “the strong emotion of affection . . 
many objects at once” draws its power to convince from the fact that 


Aristotle is one of the supreme authorities in the field of philosophy 
scientific studies have shown that it is true 

it probably corresponds to the experience of the reader 

it is a self-evident fact 


ee RS 


Suppose it were proved that a man had loved three women in the course of his life, each very 
deeply and sincerely. Would this disprove Aristotle’s argument in paragraph 9 that love is 


directed toward one person only? 


1. Yes; the facts would contradict the argument. 

2. Yes; for Aristotle never put his theories to any sort of experimental test. 
3. No; for it might still be true that he had loved only one person at a time. 
4. No; for such a case would be very unusual. 


If love is normally directed toward one person only, does it follow that strong friendship can 
be directed only toward a few? 


1, No; love and friendship are completely different from one another. 

2. No; the logical conclusion would be that strong friendship can also be directed toward one 
person only. 

3. Yes; what is true of love will also be true of friendship. 

4. Yes, but only on the assumption that love and friendship are similar, and friendship is 
usually less intense than love. f 
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The argument concerning the city in paragraph 5 may, however, be criticized on the ground 
that 


1. the idea that one hundred thousand men are too many for a city is out of date 


whatever the proper size for a city may be, it is certainly larger than the number of friends 
anyone can have 


3. the conclusion is too vague; it does not indicate even approximately how many friends one 
should have 


4. the first sentence of paragraph 6 warrants the suspicion that Aristotle was using this 
argument as proof 


In the first sentence in paragraph 6, the word therefore is justified only if 


the first clause of this sentence is taken as the premise on which it is based 
what is true of the size of a city is also true of the number of friends 

the number of “good” people with whom one could make friends were unlimited 
we know what the “proper function” of friendship is 


Avy 


What are the “obvious reasons” referred to in sentence 2 of paragraph 6? 
paragraph 6? 


1. The minimum number is obviously one. 

2. The minimum number would depend on the character 
concerned. 

3. No one is interested in knowing what the minimum number of friends is. 

4. These reasons are not obvious at all. 


and circumstances of the person 


In paragraph 6 Aristotle finds a reason for limiting the number of friends of type 3 in 


1. a definition of this type of friendship 2. an analogy with a city 
3. what friends do together 4. an ideal pattern of friendship 


The argument of paragraph 6 is somewhat weakened for us by the fact that 


it is based on an abstract idea of the nature of friendship 
it applies chiefly to people who work together 

it applies chiefly to a life of aristocratic leisure 

it is based upon analogy 


fons 


Suppose a man had 365 friends and visited a different one cach day, so that he saw each friend 


only once a year. Would Aristotle’s principle for determining the maximum number of friends, 
as stated in paragraph 6, apply to this situation? 


1. Yes, for it would be extremely improbable that so many friendships could be maintained 
on the basis of such infrequent visits. 


2. Yes, for the principle sets no definite number as the upper limit. 
3. No, for Aristotle did not consider the case of the man who visits his friends separately, 
4. No, for the conditions of life have changed greatly since Aristotle’s time. 


Which of Aristotle’s reasons for limiting the number of friends of type 3 would not apply to a 
man who visited his friends separately? (Mark one or more answer spaces.) 


Reason 1 (paragraph 6) would not apply. 
Reason 2 (paragraph 7) would not apply. 
Reason 3 (paragraph 8) would not apply. 
Reason 4 (paragraph 9) would not apply. 
All of these reasons would apply. 
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What is the relationship of paragraphs 7 and 8 to paragraph 6? 


1. Coordinate: each one gives a separate reason for limiting the number of friends. 
2. Dependent: for 7 and 8 are true only if 6 is true. 

3. Illustrative: for 7 and 8 are illustrations of the idea expressed in 6. 

4. Antithetical: for if 7 and 8 are true, 6 must be false. 


What is the relationship of paragraph 9 to paragraphs 6, 7, and 8? 


It summarizes them. 
It draws a conclusion from them, then adds a further reason. 


It supplies the major premise on which the preceding arguments were based. 
It states the cause, of which the preceding reasons were effects. 


Aone 


Why is the reason given in paragraph 9 set apart from the reasons given in paragraphs 6, 7, 
and 8? 
1. The first three reasons were all based on the same premise; the fourth is a different type of 


reason, not based on this premise. 
2. The first three reasons lead to a conclusion; the fourth supplies the only reason which ex- 


plains why this conclusion is true. 
3. The first three reasons are based on observation; the fourth is based on an abstract con- 


ception of the nature of friendship. 
4. The first three reasons concern the feelings of a man’s friends; the fourth concerns the 


feelings of a man toward his friends. 


The argument that “the strong emotion of affection . . . cannot of its nature be extended to 
many objects at once” draws its power to convince from the fact that 


Aristotle is one of the supreme authorities in the field of philosophy 
scientific studies have shown that it is true 

it probably corresponds to the experience of the reader 

it is a self-evident fact 


a ee 


Suppose it were proved that a man had loved three women in the course of his life, each very 
deeply and sincerely. Would this disprove Aristotle’s argument in paragraph 9 that love is 


directed toward one person only? 

1. Yes; the facts would contradict the argument. 

2. Yes; for Aristotle never put his theories to any sort of experimental test. 
3. No; for it might still be true that he had loved only one person at a time. 
4. No; for such a case would be very unusual. 


If love is normally directed toward one person only, does it follow that strong friendship can 
be directed only toward a few? 


1. No; love and friendship are completely different from one another. 
No; the logical conclusion would be that strong friendship can also be directed toward one 


person only. 
3. Yes; what is true of love will also be true of friendship. 
4. Yes, but only on the assumption that love and friendship are similar, and friendship is 


usually less intense than love. 
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Beginning in paragraph 10 Aristotle turns 


1. from theory to facts 2. from premises to conclusions 
3. from theoretical arguments to corroboration by common experience and opinion 
4. from demonstrating thc truth of his position to show its application in daily life 


What is the relationship of paragraphs 10 and 11? 


1. Coordinate: two independent arguments on the same level 
2. Opposite extremes: the principle works in both 

3. 11 is a conclusion drawn from 10. 

4, 11 is a further development of the idea stated in 10. 


The following objection might be raised to paragraph 10: “Just because true friendships among 
large numbers of people rarely or never occurred in Aristotle’s society is no proof that they 
ought not to occur.” Which of the following is the strongest reply to this objection? 


1. True friendships among large numbers of people have never occurred in any known 
society. 

2. Aristotle’s thesis was that they could not occur; the fact that they do not occur supports 
this thesis. 

3. It all depends on what one means by “true” friendships. 

4. What a society does consistently over a long period of time is the best test of what is right 
for that society. 


39-42. The pyramid below represents people. The base is a great many; the top, one. The num- 


43. 


bers for items 39-42 are placed at various points on this triangle. Decide, on the basis of 
the argument in paragraphs 9-12, which of the /abels listed below would describe the type 
of relationship which would exist at each numbered point on the triangle. Write the number 
of the label after the item number. 


39 
LABELS AN 
1. Political relationships 41 
2. Intensity of feeling 
3. Love 
4. Strong friendships 
5. Ideal friendships 42 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE 


All the members of a class of 30 pupils were asked to write dcwn the name of their “best 
friend.” It was found that one boy was named as “best friend” by 24 of these pupils; another by 
4. Which of the following comments would be most consistent with Aristotle’s position in this 
passage? 


1. The second boy is better off than the first. 

2. The first boy is better off than the second. 

3. It is impossible to say which boy is better off. 

4. Tt could not happen—unless the 24 pupils were talking about “political” friendship. 
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44. It probably never occurred to Aristotle that any of the people he was addressing would ever 
have to work for a living. He had in mind a society of gentlemen of leisure who would spend 
most of their time together in sports, study, discussion, and political affairs. How does this 
consideration affect the validity for us of the arguments advanced in this passage? 


45, 


1. 


It destroys their validity, for the conditions of life have completed changed. 
It does not affect their validity, for the validity of an argument does not depend on the 


circumstances of the author. 
It affects the validity of paragraphs 7 and 8, but the other arguments, properly interpreted, 


still hold true. 
It affects the validity of paragraphs 9 and 10, but the other arguments, properly inter- 


preted, still hold true. 


It is commonly believed that Christ wanted us to be friends with everybody. Is Aristotle’s 
position in this passage opposed to that of Christ? 


1. 


2: 


y 


Yes, for Aristotle was a pagan who lived over 300 years before Christ was born and never 


had a chance to learn Christian doctrines. 

Yes, for the two positions are logically contradictory; one cannot, at the same time, love 
few and many people. 

No, for it all depends on what one means by “few” and “many.” 

No, for the kind of friendship which Christ advocated is not the same as the kind discussed 


by Aristotle. 


Old Age 


Writing Assignment: 


One of the really important things wrong 
with our civilization is our attitude toward old 
age. We fear it and despise it; we thrust old 
people aside, take the control of affairs out of 
their hands, listen to their opinions with ill- 
concealed impatience, and feel that it is an in- 
tolerable burden if we have to take care of 
them. The old people themselves do not like to 
be a burden to their children, so they try to 
live by themselves if they can, but that sort of 
life is lonesome and turned inward upon the 
self; one feels of no use to anyone else. Such an 
independent old age, moreover, is impossible 
for the majority to attain in these times; indus- 
try retires its workers at fifty, taxes and infla- 
tion cut into savings, and depression wipes 
them out. Hence most old people have to turn 
to their children for support—just at the time 
when their children are struggling to maintain 
their own families; and the old people are made 
to feel like beggars. As a result, our lives seldom 
end grandly, like a symphony; they end in a 
long decrescendo, full of sour notes. Most of our 
old people die broken and defeated, embittered 
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by the struggle for existence, and glad to leave 
it. That is no way to die. Whatever else our 
civilization has achieved, it has failed miserably 
to make the last third of a lifetime anything but 
a grim tragedy. We should all hang our heads 
in shame when we consider the pitiable estate 
of old people. 

The Chinese manage the end of life far better 
than we do. The reading material for this exer- 
cise explains how they make old age the hap- 
piest part of life—something to look forward to 
rather than to fear. 

After reading this material, write two con- 
trasting sketches of old people: one of a person 
who is made to feel unwanted and unhappy, the 
other of a person who is living through the 
sunset of life as you would like to live it. You 
may write these sketches in the form of a diary 
kept by these old people, a description of two 
old people whom you know, a conversation 
between two old people, a statement of your 
own hopes and fears about the conditions under 
which you will spend your old age, or in any 
other form that you can devise. 


ON GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY 
Lin Yutang 


1. Itis to be assumed that if man were to 
live this life like a poem, he would be able to 
look upon the sunset of his life as his happiest 
period, and instead of trying to postpone the 
much feared old age, be able actually to look 
forward to it, and gradually build up to it 
as the best and happiest period of his exist- 
ence. In my efforts to compare and contrast 
Eastern and Western life, I have found no dif- 
ferences that are absolute except in this matter 
of the attitude towards age, which is sharp and 
clearcut and permits of no intermediate posi- 
tions. The differences in our attitude towards 
sex, toward women, and toward work, play and 
achievement are all relative. The relationship 
between husband and wife in China is not 
essentially different from that in the West, nor 
even the relationship between parent and child. 
Not even the ideas of individual liberty and 
democracy and the relationship between the 
people and their ruler are, after all, so differ- 
ent. But in the matter of our attitude toward 
age, the difference is absolute, and the East 
and the West take exactly opposite points of 
view. 

2. This is clearest in the matter of asking 
about a person’s age or telling one’s own. In 
China, the first question a person asks the 
other on an official call, after asking about his 
name and surname is, “What is your glorious 
age?” If the person replies apologetically that 
he is twenty-three or twenty-eight, the other 
party generally comforts him by saying that he 
has still a glorious future, and that one day he 
may become old. But if the person replies that 
he is thirty-five or thirty-eight, the other party 
immediately exclaims with deep respect, “Good 
luck!”; enthusiasm grows in proportion as the 
gentleman is able to report higher and higher 
age, and if the person is anywhere over fifty, 


From The Importance of Living. Copyright 1937 by 
the John Day Company. 
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the inquirer immediately drops his voice in 
humility and respect. 

3. That is why all old people, if they can, 
should go and live in China, where even a 
beggar with a white beard is treated with extra 
kindness. People in middle age actually look 
forward to the time when they can celebrate 
their fifty-first birthday, and in the case of suc- 
cessful merchants or officials, they would cele- 
brate even their forty-first birthday with great 
pomp and glory. But the fifty-first birthday, or 
the half century mark, is an occasion of re- 
joicing for people of all classes. The sixty-first 
is a happier and grander occasion than the 
fifty-first and the seventy-first is still happier 
and grander, while a man able to celebrate his 
eighty-first birthday is actually looked upon as 
one specially favored by heaven. The wearing 
of a beard becomes the special prerogative of 
those who have become grandparents, and a 
man doing so without the necessary qualifica- 
tions, either of being a grandfather or being on 
the other side of fifty, stands in danger of being 
sneered at behind his back. 

4. The result is that young men try to pass 
themselves off as older than they are by imi- 
tating the pose and dignity and point of view 
of the older people, and I have known young 
Chinese writers graduated from the middle 
schools, anywhere between twenty-one and 
twenty-five, writing articles in the magazines to 
advise what “the young men ought and ought 
not to read,” and discussing the pitfalls of 
youth with a fatherly condescension. 

5. This desire to grow old and in any case 
appear old is understandable when one under- 
stands the premium generally placed upon old 
age in China. In the first place, it is a privilege 
of the old people to talk, while the young must 
listen and hold their tongue. “A young man is 
supposed to have ears and no mouth,” as a 
Chinese saying goes. Men of twenty are sup- 
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posed to listen when people of thirty are talk- 
ing, and these in turn are supposed to listen 
when men of forty are talking. As the desire to 
talk and to be listened to is almost universal, 
it is evident that the further along one gets in 
years, the better chance he has to talk and to be 
listened to when he goes about in society. 

6. It is a game of life in which no one is 
favored, for everyone has a chance of becoming 
old in his time. Thus a father lecturing his son 
is obliged to stop suddenly and change his 
demeanor the moment the grandmother opens 
her mouth. Of course he wishes to be in the 
grandmother’s place. And it is quite fair, for 
what right have the young to open their 
mouths when the old men can say, “I have 
crossed more bridges than you have crossed 
streets P? 

7. In spite of my acquaintance with Western 
life and the Western attitude toward age, I am 
still continually shocked by certain expressions 
for which I am totally unprepared. Fresh illus- 
trations of this attitude come up on every side. 
I have heard an old lady remark that she has 
had several grandchildren, but, “It was the 
first one that hurt.” With the full knowledge 
that American people hate to be thought of as 
old, one still doesn’t quite expect to have it put 
that way. I have made allowance for people 
in middle age this side of fifty, who, I can 
understand, wish to leave the impression that 
they are still active and vigorous, but I am not 
quite prepared to meet an old lady with gray 
hair facetiously switching the topic of conver- 
sation to the weather when the conversation 
without any fault of mine naturally drifted to- 
ward her age. One continually forgets it when 
allowing an old man to enter an elevator or a 
car first; the habitual expression “after age” 
comes up to my lips, then I restrain myself and 
am at a loss for what to say in its place. One 
day, being forgetful, I blurted out the usual 
phrase in deference to an extremely dignified 
and charming old man, and the old man seated 
in the car turned to his wife and remarked 
jokingly to her, “This young man has the 
cheek to think that he is younger than myself!” 
8. The whole thing is as senseless as can be. 
I can understand young and middle-aged un- 
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married women refusing to tell their age, 
because there the premium upon youth is en- 
tirely natural. Chinese girls, too, get a little 
scared when they reach twenty-two and are 
not married or engaged. The years are slipping 
by mercilessly. There is a feeling of fear of being 
left out, what the Germans call a Torschluss- 
panik (gate-shut-panic), the fear of being left 
in the park when the gates close at night. 
Hence it has been said that the longest year of 
a woman’s life is when she is twenty-nine; she 
remains twenty-nine for three or four or five 
years. But apart from this, the fear of letting 
people know one’s age is nonsensical. How can 
one be thought wise unless one is thought to 
be old? And what do the young really know 
about life, about marriage and about the true 
values? 

9. Again I can understand that the whole 

pattern of Western life places a premium on 

youth and therefore makes men and women 

shrink from telling their age. A perfectly effi- 

cient and vigorous woman secretary of forty- 

five is, by a curious twist of reasoning, immedi- 

ately thought of as worthless when her age be- 

comes known. What wonder that she wants to 

hide her age in order to keep her job? But then 

the pattern of life itself and this premium 

placed upon youth are nonsensical. This sort of 

thing is undoubtedly brought about by business 

life, for I have no doubt there must be more 

respect for old age in the home than in the 

office. I see no way out of it until the American 

people begin somewhat to despise work and 

efficiency and achievement. I suspect when an 

American father looks upon the home and not 

the office as his ideal place in life, and can 

openly tell people, as Chinese parents do with 

absolute equanimity, that now he has a good 

son taking his place and is honored to be fed 

by him, he will be anxiously looking forward 

to that happy time, and will count the years 
impatiently before he reaches fifty. 

10.  Itseems a linguistic misfortune that hale 
and hearty old men in America tell people 
that they are “young,” or are told that they 
are “young” when really what is meant is that 
they are healthy. To enjoy health in old age, or 
to be “old and healthy” is the greatest of 
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human luck, but to call it “healthy and young” 
is but to detract from that glamour and impute 
imperfection to what is really perfect. After 
all, there is nothing more beautiful in this 
world than a healthy wise old man, with 
“ruddy cheeks and white hair,” talking in a 
soothing voice about life as one who knows it. 
The Chinese realize this, and have always pic- 
tured an old man with “ruddy cheeks and 
white hair” as the symbol of ultimate earthly 
happiness. Many Americans must have seen 
Chinese pictures of the god of Longevity, with 
his high forehead, his ruddy face, his white 
beard—and how he smiles! The picture is so 
vivid. He runs his fingers through the thin 
flowing beard coming down to the breast and 
gently strokes it in peace and contentment, dig- 
nified because he is surrounded with respect, 
self-assured because no one ever questions his 
wisdom, and kind because he has seen so much 
of human sorrow. To persons of great vitality, 
we also pay the compliment of saying that “the 
older they grow, the more vigorous they are,” 
and a person like David Lloyd George would 
be referred to as “Old Ginger,” because he 
gains in pungency with age. 

11. Onthe whole, I find grand old men with 
white beards missing in the American picture. 
I know that they exist, but they are perhaps in 
a conspiracy to hide themselves from me. Only 
once, in New Jersey, did I meet an old man 
with anything like a respectable beard. Perhaps 
it is the safety razor that has done it, a process 
as deplorable and ignorant and stupid as the 
deforestation of the Chinese hills by ignorant 
farmers, who have deprived North China of its 
beautiful forests and left the hills as bald and 
ugly as the American old men’s chins. There 
is yet a mine to be discovered in America, a 
mine of beauty and wisdom that is pleasing to 
the eye and thrilling to the soul, when: the 
American has opened his eyes to it and starts a 
general program of reclamation and reforesta- 
tion. 

12. Gone are the grand old men of America! 
Gone is Uncle Sam with his goatee, for he has 
taken a safety razor and shaved it off, to make 
himself look like a frivolous young fool with his 
chin sticking out instead of being drawn in 
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gracefully, and a hard glint shining behind 
horn-rimmed spectacles. What a poor substi- 
tute that is for the grand old figure! My attitude 
on the Supreme Court question (although it is 
none of my business) is purely determined by 
my love for the face of Charles Evans Hughes. 
Is he the only grand old man left in America, 
or are there more of them? He should retire, of 
course, for that is only being kind to him, but 
any accusation of senility seems to me an in- 
tolerable insult. He has a face that we would 
call “a sculptor’s dream.” 

13. Ihave no doubt that the fact that the old 
men of America still insist on being so busy and 
active can be directly traced to individualism 
carried to a foolish extent. It is their pride and 
their love of independence and their shame of 
being dependent upon their children. But 
among the many human rights the American 
people have provided for in their Constitution, 
they have strangely forgotton about the right 
to be fed by their children, for it is a right and 
an obligation growing out of service. How can 
anyone deny that parents who have toiled for 
their children in their youth, have lost many a 
good night’s sleep when they were ill, have 
washed their diapers long before they could 
talk, and have spent about a quarter of a cen- 
tury bringing them up and fitting them for 
life, have the right to be fed by them and loved 
and respected when they are old? Can one not 
forget the individual and his pride of self in a 
general scheme of home life in which men are 
justly taken care of by their parents and, having 
in turn taken care of their children, are also 
justly taken care of by the latter? The Chinese 
have not got the sense of individual independ- 
ence because the whole conception of life is 
based upon mutual help within the home; 
hence there is no shame attached to the circum- 
stance of one’s being served by his children in 
the sunset of one’s life. Rather it is considered 
good luck to have children who can take care 
of one. One lives for nothing else in China. 

14. In the West, the old people efface them- 
selves and prefer to live alone in some hotel 
with a restaurant on the ground floor, out of 
consideration for their children and an entirely 
unselfish desire not to interfere in their home 
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life. But the old people have a right to interfere 
and if interference is unpleasant, it is neverthe- 
less natural, for all life, particularly the do- 
mestic life, is a lesson in restraint. Parents inter- 
fere with their children anyway when they are 
young, and the logic of non-interference is al- 
ready seen in the results of the Behaviorists, who 
think that all children should be taken away 
from their parents. If one cannot tolerate one’s 
own parents when they are old and compara- 
tively helpless, parents who have done so much 
for us, whom else can one tolerate in the home? 
One has to learn self-restraint anyway, or even 
marriage will go on the rocks. And how can the 
personal service and devotion and adoration 
of loving children ever be replaced by the best 
hotel waiters? 

15. The Chinese idea supporting this per- 
sonal service to old parents is expressly de- 
fended on the sole ground of gratitude. The 
debts to one’s friends may be numbered, but 
the debts to one’s parents are beyond number. 
Again and again, Chinese essays on filial piety 
mention the fact of washing diapers, which 
takes on significance when one becomes a par- 
ent himself. In return, therefore, is it not right 
that in their old age, the parents should be 
served with the best food and have their 
favorite dishes placed before them? The duties 
of a son serving his parents are pretty hard, but 
it is sacrilege to make a comparison between 
nursing one’s own parents and nursing a 
stranger in a hospital. For instance, the follow- 
ing are some of the duties of the junior at home, 
as prescribed by T’u Hsishih and incorporated 
in a book of moral instruction very popular as 
a text in the old schools: 


In the summer months, one should, 
while attending to his parents, stand 
by their side and fan them, to drive 
away the heat and the flies and mos- 
quitoes. In winter, he should see that 
the bed quilts are warm enough and 
the stove fire is hot enough, and see 
that it is just right by attending to it 
constantly. He should also see if there 
are holes or crevices in the doors and 
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windows, that there may be no draft, 
to the end that his parents are com- 
fortable and happy. 

A child above ten should get up 
before his parents in the morning, and 
after the toilet go their bed and ask if 
they have had a good night. If his par- 
ents have already gotten up, he 
should first curtsy to them before in- 
quiring after their health, and should 
retire with another curtsy after the 
question. Before going to bed at night, 
he should prepare the bed, when the 
parents are going to sleep, and stand 
by until he sees that they have fallen 
off to sleep, and then pull down the 
bed curtain and retire himself. 


15b. 


Who, therefore, wouldn’t want to be an old 
man or an old father or grandfather in China? 
16. This sort of thing is being very much 
laughed at by the proletarian writers of China 
as “feudalistic,’ but there is a charm to it 
which makes any old gentleman inland cling to 
it and think that modern China is going to the 
dogs. The important point is that every man 
grows old in time, if he lives long enough, as he 
certainly desires to. If one forgets this foolish 
individualism which seems to assume that an 
individual can exist in the abstract and be 
literally independent, one must admit that we 
must so plan our pattern of life that the golden 
period lies ahead in old age and not behind us 
in youth and innocence. For if we take the 
reverse attitude, we are committed without 
our knowing to a race with the merciless course 
of time, forever afraid of what lies ahead of us 
—a race, it is hardly necessary to point out, 
which is quite hopeless and in which we are 
eventually all defeated. No one can really stop 
growing old; he can only cheat himself by not 
admitting that he is growing old. And since 
there is no use fighting against nature, one 
might just as well grow old gracefully. The 
symphony of life should end with a grand 
finale of peace and serenity and material com- 
fort and spiritual contentment, and not with 
the crash of a broken drum or cracked cymbals. 


Reading Exercise: “On Growing Old Gracefally” 


6. 


10. 


Lin Yutang feels that Eastern and Western cultures are fundamentally 


1. alike in all respects 2. alike in most respects except their attitude toward old age 
3. different in all respects 


4. different in most respects except their attitude toward old age 
In paragraph 1 absolute means 


1. perfect. 2. independent 3. complete 4. despotic 
How do paragraphs 2-4 develop the topic announced in paragraph 1? 


They picture the American attitude toward old age. 
They picture the Chinese attitude toward old age. 
They explain why the Chinese attitude is different from the American. 


They contrast the two attitudes toward old age. 


Foeoner 


The reference in paragraph 3 to “successful merchants or officials” is meant to indicate that 
paragrap. 


the richer classes in China do not age as fast as the poor 
there is much class distinction in China 
people of prestige in China assume the honors of age a little earlier 


all classes in China are proud of their age 


p Bh 


In paragraph 3 prerogative means 
1. reward 2. symbol 3. duty 4. right 


In paragraph 4 condescension means 


1. point of view 2. type of mind 3. courtesy toward inferiors 4. criticism 


In paragraph 4 why do young writers give fatherly advice? 


1. Young men in China are more mature than in the West. 

2. Young men in China do not scorn their elders’ viewpoint. 

3. In China young people try to appear older than they really are. 

4. The relationship of fathers to sons is better in China than anywhere else. 


Why is old age not feared in China as it is in the West? 


1. Because of Chinese religious beliefs 
2. Because the Chinese are healthier in old age 
3. Because the Chinese have greater financial security in old age 


4. Because the Chinese all respect and honor old age 


In paragraph 5 we find “In the first place, . . .” Where is the second point? 


1. In paragraph 6 2. In paragraph 7 3. In paragraph 8 
4. Nowhere in these excerpts 


In paragraph 6 demeanor means 


1. attitude of authority 2. respect for age 
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3. mind 4. plans 
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19. 


OLD AGE 


In paragraph 6 the quotation means 


1. Iam older than you are 2. Itis my privilege to talk and your duty to listen 
3. Ihave traveled more widely than you 


4. My experience is much greater than yours 


Which of the following contradicts paragraph 5 and 6? 


1. In China deference is given to age regardless of sex. 
2. All people would rather talk than listen. 


3. The older a person is in China, the less chance there is for him to have to listen while others 
talk. 


4. A son in China owes more respect to his parents than to his grandparents. 
In paragraph 7 facetiously means 

1. slyly 2. jokingly 3. cleverly 4. quickly 

In paragraph 7 cheek means 


T: idea 2. appearance 3. respect 4. impudence 


Lin Yutang was shocked at the old lady’s statement that “it was the first grandchild that hurt” 
because 

1. he did not know that Western people hate to grow old 

2. he did not know that the old lady had several grandchildren 

3. in China old people are not so frank 

4. the expression crudely revealed an attitude completely foreign to him 


Which of the following shock Lin Yutang most by attempting to conceal their age? 


1. the middle aged 2. the very old 3. working people 4. unmarried women 


Why does paragraph 9 being with Again? 

1. What follows is a repetition in different words of paragraph 8. 

2. It introduces a repetition of the words “I can understand” from paragraph 8. 

3. It points forward to the time when people “again” conceal their age. 

4. It introduces still another argument similar in form to the last two sentences of paragraph 8. 


For which of the following statements does paragraph 9 offer no support? 


1. The Western attitude toward age is completely nonsensical. 
One cannot be wise until one is old. 


2. 
3. The home rather than the business office should be the center of life. 
4. It is not a disgrace to be fed by one’s son. 

In paragraph 9 equanimity means 


1. calmness 2. pride 3. shame 4. authority 


Which of the following is not criticized in paragraph 9? 


a working woman who conceals her age in order to hold her job 
the great premium placed on youth by our society 

the stress on business efficiency in America 

our shame if we have to be dependent on our children in old age 
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In paragraphs 8 and 9 Lin Yutang finds two classes of people justified in concealing their age. 


He finds both of these cases equally justifiable. 

He regards both cases as instances of the false values of Western culture. 

He justifies both only as temporary exceptions. 

He finds one very natural, the other plausible only if we accept what seems to him a false 


SS 


standard. 

Judging by paragraph 10, which of the following is not in the Chinese picture of supreme 
happiness? 

1. wisdom 2. youth 3. health 4. dignity 


In paragraph 10 impute means 


1. cause 2. attribute 3. falsify 4. detract 


In paragraph 10 longevity means 
1. energy 2. wisdom 3. health 4. length of life 


In paragraph 11 “reclamation and reforestation” stand for 


1. growing trees in cut-over forests 2. protecting topsoil from erosion 
3. growing old 4. growing beards 


Which of the following criticisms of the use of the word mine in paragraph 11 is not valid? 


Discovering a mine does not lead to reclamation and reforestation. 
One cannot get anything resembling beauty and wisdom out of a mine. 
A mine is generally ugly, and in no way resembles an old man’s beard. 
It mixes the metaphor. 


Aone 


In paragraph 12 the “hard glint” probably stands for 


1. the vigor of old age 2. the traditional American sharpness 
3. the value we place upon business efficiency and profits 
4. the wisdom that comes with old age 


In paragraph 12 senility means 
1. feebleness 2. insanity 3. dishonesty 4. stupidity 


Which of the following is contrary to Chinese ideas? 


It is right for parents to be supported by their children. 


The home should be built upon mutual help. 
A man should be proud to have children to support him. 
A man should not become a burden to his children if he can possibly avoid it. 


FYeNS 


Which of the following attitudes does Lin Yutang regard as the basic cause of our refusal to 


take old age gracefully? 


2, Pride in our health and vigor 3. Respect for youth 


1. Fear of death 
4. Individualism 
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OLD AGE 


In paragraph 14 efface themselves means 


1. lower themselves 2. sacrifice themselves 3. cause themselves to be unnoticed 
4. cause themselves to be neglected 


In paragraph 14 restraint means 
1. restriction 2. self-control 3. mutual help 4. unselfishness 


Which argument in not used to justify interference by parents in the lives of their children? 


1. Some interference is unavoidable. 

2. Parents have to interfere during their children’s youth. 

3. Interference by parents is not unpleasant. 

4. Though the interference of parents may be unpleasant, it is natural. 


Which of the following is Lin Yutang’s opinion concerning parents’ living with their children? 


1. It is disadvantageous for both. 

2. Though disadvantageous for children, it is advantageous for parents. 
3. Through disadvantageous for parents, it is advantageous for children. 
4. There are advantages to be derived by both parents and children. 


Lin Yutang’s opinion of the Behaviorists (paragraph 14) seems to be 


1. highly enthusiastic 2. moderately favorable 3, indifferent 4. unfavorable 


Which of the following is not in accord with Lin Yutang’s views of the duties we owe our 
parents? 


1. Children should help parents out of gratitude for past services. 

2. The duties children should perform are not hard or disagreeable. 

3. Parents have a right to expect their children to care for them. 

4. There is no satisfactory substitute for children’s care of their parents in old age. 


In paragraph 15 expressly defended means 


1. strongly advised 2. openly justified 3. severely criticized 
4. thoroughly proved 


In paragraph 15 filial piety means 


1. religious worship 2. compassion and gratitude 3. duty toward children 
4. duty toward parents 
In paragraph 15 sacrilege means 


1. an insult to something that is holy 2. unfair to parents 
3. ridiculous and childish 4. criminal 


In paragraph 16 proletarian means 
1. young 2. revolutionary 3. modern 4. conservative 
In paragraph 16 exist in the abstract means 


1. have complete self-assurance 2. live on theories alone 


3. get along without help from anyone 4. livein the modern manner 
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In paragraph 16 “the crash of a broken drum or cracked cymbols” stands for 


the unhappiness that usually accompanies old age 
interference by parents in the lives of their children 
failure of children to fulfill their duties to parents 
mistaken pride in individualism 


Bete: Ses 


The theory of life that honors old age more than youth seems to Lin Yutang to eliminate from 
life a great amount of 


1. charm 2. progress 3. interference 4, fear 
If we adopted this theory of life, which of the following changes would not necessarily occur? 


1. Our emphasis on individualism would be reduced. 
2. Parent-child relationships would improve. 

3. People would have less fear of old age. 

4. All old people would be happy. 


Lin Yutang is in sympathy with 
the American attitude toward old age 
the modern proletarian Chinese attitude toward old age 


the older Chinese attitude toward old age 
the blend of Chinese and American attitudes expressed in this essay 


Pepe 
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Writing Exercise: “Old Age” 


Directions: Correct this one yourselves. Change as little as possible. Do not rewrite a sentence com- 
pletely if changing a word or two would make it correct—even though not brilliant. If one student 
corrects a sentence by inserting two words, while another makes it equally correct by omitting one 
word, the second correction will be preferred. Do not forget to correct punctuation and spelling. 
While a writer should be allowed considerable latitude in paragraphing, insert “{/” at points at 
which a new paragraph should have been started, and “No $f” at points at which a new paragraph 
is definitely wrong. Serious mistakes in organization should be corrected by changes in wording if 
possible; if not, by comments telling what is wrong or what should be done. If you see a chance to 
make a point more forcefully or gracefully by changes in wording, you may write them in, but such 
changes are not required. Write your corrections between the lines and in the margins. If extensive 
rewriting is required, you may mark the spot by a number, write the same number on an extra sheet, 


and write out the necessary correction. 


OLD AGE 


1 One erronious trend in America today is the neglect of old people. We 
2 think that they are pretty useless and burdensome. This is especially true 
3 with young married couples confronted with the responsibility of caring for 
4 their aging parents. These young people may rightly think of their parents 
5 burdensome but it’s most assuredly sacriligious of them not to treat their 
6 parents with the utmost respect and kindness. On the basis of my hope and 
dvantages and disadvantages of 


7 fears of later life I will try to point out the a 


8 old age in America. 
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The advantages I must admit are overshadowed by the disadvantages 


only because of the indifference of the younger generation. There are some 


however which have remained unequelled. They are great wisdom and 


prudence of action. These I class togeather because they have been derived 


from the same source; the trial and error method of experience. Old people 


I think must get great satisfaction from the handing down of this wisdom. 


Also they must get great satisfaction from the fact that they are able to 


trifel with worry, and advancement which could be called a step to Utopia, 


The spiritual which comes with old age is rather evident. Spiritual 


security in that they have time in which to take inventory on life, and on 


the basis of the realization of their mistakes can become spiritual giants. 


With the cooperation of their children parents can have economic security, 
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The disadvantages of old age are augmented however by the indifference of 
children toward their aging parents. Children should realize the helplessness 
of their parents with eend to economic security. They are not able physi- 
cally to make their own living because of the weaking disposition of old age. 
Most firms frown on the hiring of men over the age of fifty. Children should 
make their parents feel that their dependency is not an imposition or a 
strict obligation but they should try to make them realize that in taking 


over their economic responsibility they are repaying a debt of gratitude 
and repaying it because of love. Should the children not do this life for the 


old as well as young because burdensome. The home in which this happens 


cannot be happy. 
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Universal Military Training 


Writing Assigmment: 


The reading material for this exercise con- 
tains an excellent summary of arguments for 
and against the proposal that all young men in 
the United States should be conscripted for a 
year of military training in peace time. This 
issue may be settled by the time this exercise is 
in print, but the problem of whether or not it is 
a good thing will remain with us. All young 
people are vitally concerned in this matter, for 
it means either a year out of their lives at a 
very crucial time, or a long and possibly fatal 
interruption of the pursuit of a mate. 

After considering these arguments, write an 
argument either for or against peacetime con- 
scription for military training. It may help you 
to see what arguments you can use, and what 
arguments you must either refute or omit if— 
after reading the following scrambled sum- 
mary of an article by Charles Bolte—you mark 


each statement below as follows: 


1—if the statement provides opposing evi- 
dence which Bolte grants. 

2—if the statement consists of evidence which 
is irrelevant to any refutation of Bolte’s 
argument. 

3—if the statement gives evidence which 
supports Bolte’s main argument. 

4—if the statement gives evidence which 
could be used in a refutation of Bolte’s 
argument. 


1. One serviceman writes, “My two years in 
the service have impressed me with one aspect 
of military training that, as far as I am con- 
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cerned, is more important than all others. It is 
this: military life is stony ground for the culti- 
vation and exercise of individual responsi- 
bility. You are told what to do and how to do 
it, you are furnished with food, clothing, 
shelter, and money regardless of the quality or 
quantity of your work.” 


2. Colonel Loehler, who received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for his part in the 
physical conditioning of men for the first World 
War, has said: “I deny absolutely that military 
drill contains one worthy feature which cannot 
be duplicated in every well regulated gym- 
nasium in the country today.” 


3. President Washington wanted all Ameri- 
can men between the ages of 19 and 21 trained 
a few weeks each summer in “Camps of Disci- 


pline.” 


4. A citizen reservist army helps to keep 
military affairs in the right political perspec- 
tive. Military service becomes the part-time 
civic duty of the citizen instead of the full-time 
job of a special group. 

5. The adoption of peacetime conscription 
now would indicate that we have no confidence 
in the principles we have pronounced and sup- 
posedly are fighting for. It would cause our 
allies to question our good faith. 


6. The internal degeneracy of ancient Rome 


was intensified by mobilization of material 


power. 
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7. No educational organization has gone on 
record for peacetime conscription, whereas the 
National Education Association, the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee, the American 
Council on Education, the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the U. S. Assembly 
of Students have expressed opposition to peace- 
time conscription. 


8. Following the fall of France in 1940, Con- 
gress again voted for universal service. The 
argument which carried the day was that con- 


scription would prevent our involvement in the 
Second World War. 


9. Peacetime conscription would certainly 
increase the stature and authority of military 
leaders as against the civil leaders. The natural, 
human tendency on the part of the professional 
toward perpetuation of this military power has 
resulted sometimes in the establishment of a 
military dynasty, which has not only influ- 
enced, but often determined, foreign and 
domestic policies (as in Germany and France). 


10. Conscription has never stopped war and 
has never made war less frequent. We have 
only to recall the examples of France, Italy, 
Russia, China, and many other countries that 
—despite conscription—have been embroiled 
in war. 


11. It should be clear that no force which 
has had only one year of training would be 
suitable for service in an international police 
force. 


12. In this stage of the world’s development, 
and for centuries to come, there is, and there 
will be, no such thing as a durable peace. 
Struggle is a part of life, wars are a part of his- 
tory. Only the slow process of education and 
basic changes in the essential nature of man 
will outlaw them. And that will not be in our 


time, or in our children’s children’s children’s 
time. 


13. In the first World War three great 
peacetime conscription countries, Germany, 
Austria and Russia were so defeated that they 
burst into revolution. In the second World War 
four peacetime conscription countries—Francc, 
Germany, Japan and Italy—have been or are 
being defeated. 


14. The advocates of conscription think it 
will avoid war by scaring other countries; but 
suppose we scare some other country into being 
as warlike as we are . . . let’s think about this: 
Who is it that we are going to scare so thor- 
oughly with our peacetime military power? 


15. A good many people are for peacetime 
conscription because they say we got caught 
unarmed. They forget that we were not un- 
armed at Pearl Harbor but tremendously 
armed there. 


16. It seems clear that the U. S. stayed out 
of war in the 30’s, not because of any doubt 
that it could impose its will on the aggressor, 
but because it refused to believe that Fascist 
governments were a menace to society. 
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The purpose of this exercise is to make you 
become more fully aware of the function of 
summarizing (program) paragraphs and of the 
usefulness of transitions in reading and writing. 
The author of the article—which we have 


The material for this exercise was taken with per- 
mission from Charles G. Bolte, ‘Conscription Between 
Wars,” Nation, March 1945. 


scrambled—wrote such a clear, well-road- 
marked essay that it can be reassembled with 
less difficulty than a jig-saw puzzle. 

Each numbered statement below is a sum- 
mary of one paragraph of an article on peace- 
time conscription for military training. The 
author tried to show that current arguments 
on both sides of the question are unconvincing 
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and irrelevant to the main issue, which is 
whether such training would contribute to the 
future security of the United States. 

The original order of paragraphs has been 
jumbled. Two paragraphs were omitted, and 
three others were added from articles om quite 
different topics. In spite of these changes it is 
possible to reconstruct from these notes what 
must have been the original order of these 
paragraphs, what was the subject of the 
omitted paragraphs, and what paragraphs 
were added from other sources. The organiza- 
tion of this article was simple, logical, and 
clearly indicated. You may assume that the 
author did exactly what he said he had done 
or was going to do. 

Study these notes and arrange them logically 
by number with identifying words on scratch 
paper. Once you have the order of paragraphs 
in mind, you can very quickly answer the ques- 
tions in the exercise which follows. The ques- 
tions are so worded that a mistake in the 
order of one or two paragraphs will not throw 
you off completely. 


1. Devastated countries will have to assume 
major responsibility for their own rehabilita- 
tion, but the commercial policy of the United 
States will determine whether they build to- 
ward self-sufficiency or toward internal trade. 
2. The army system of discipline is more 
likely to produce a reaction against any form 
of discipline than to develop self-discipline. 

3. A small professional army, acting in con- 
cert with the Security Council of the United 
Nations, will be sufficient to put down minor 
aggressions, but insufficient to handle a major 
war, for which it is only realistic to be prepared. 
4, Friends of universal military training 
hold that it will improve health, discipline the 
young, absorb unemployment, mold character, 
develop better citizens, and heighten de- 
mocracy and tolerance. 

5. Although weapons 
trained men can learn to use new ones very 
quickly, and although the first trainees may be 
too old to fight in the next war, it is important 
to get the training program established now. 
6. Finally, the objection that we should post- 


become obsolete, 
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pone our decision until the veterans return is 
met by the questionnaire of the American 
Veterans’ Committee in which a large ma- 
jority favored universal military training. 

7.  Itis true that conscription alone has never 
prevented wars, but it is to be linked with the 
United Nations’ system of collective security, in 
which the major powers must have large forces 
available to crush any threat to world peace. 

8. Present arguments on both sides of this 
question make more noise than sense. The only 
relevant issue is: will the proposal contribute to 
the future security of the United States? Both 
friends and enemies of the measure have 
avoided this issue. 

9, The advances of the last hundred years in 
all the sciences and techniques of production 
may make this the century of the welfare of the 
common man. 

10. Thus we have seen that those who favor 
the measure insist on dubious secondary bene- 
fits while those who oppose live in a dream 
world. A frank presentation of the issue and 
reasonable arguments will convince the ma- 
jority of citizens that a universally drafted 
body of reserves is an essential element in our 
program for peace. 

11. Military training is an extravagant and 
roundabout way to improve health, and will 
not reach those who need it most: the forty 
per cent of our youth who will be rejected as 
physically unfit. 

12. The heightening of democracy and 
tolerance occurs chiefly in combat; peacetime 
training in camp does little more to augment 
than to diminish them, and the net gain is too 
small to be relevant. 

13. Having decided that a year in the army 
is useful primarily as training for another year 
in the army, let us examine the arguments of 
those opposed to universal military training; 
that conscription has never prevented war, that 
a small professional force can handle any 
trouble, that present weapons will be obsolete 
and the first trainees too old, that we must wait 
to see what our international commitments will 
be, that such legislation will show we have no 
faith in international cooperation, that we shall 
develop a military ruling caste, and that we 
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should wait until the boys come home before 
deciding. 

14. 
conscription continues to rage, although at the 
moment it has been sidetracked because army 
leaders fear that the public may confuse it with 
the unpopular proposal to draft labor. Both 
sides, however, are piling up arguments for a 
new campaign which is due to begin in the 
near future. 

15. The arguments about waiting to see 
what our international commitments will be 
and showing that we have no faith in inter- 
national cooperation can both be dismissed 
with the realization that we are in for deeply 
troubled times, and that our anxious friends 
want us to be ready to use all our strength if 
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necessary to maintain peace. 

16. Public opinion in this country has always 
attributed German policy to the chief of state, 
who is only a figure-head; the controlling force 
is the German General Staff. 

17. The fact that a small professional army 
could be wiped out in the first weeks of a large 
scale modern war is the decisive argument in 
favor of universal military training. The ulti- 
mate security of the nation lies in its trained 
reserves. 

18. The argument that military training 
molds character and develops better citizens is 
subject to the same objection as the argument 
on discipline, and in addition army life has 
many coarsening and degrading features, es- 
pecially for boys in their teens. 


Reading Exercise: “Universal Military Training” 


1. Apart from the introduction and conclusion, how many main divisions are there in the body of 
this article? 


1, ‘One 2. Two 3. Three 4. Four 


2. What is the subject of the first main division of the argument? 


Irrelevant arguments for and against peacetime conscription 
Decisive arguments in favor of peacetime conscription 
Refutation of spurious arguments for peacetime conscription 
Refutation of spurious arguments against peacetime conscription. 


Foye 


3. What is the subject of the second main division of the argument? 


Irrelevant arguments for and against peacetime conscription 
Decisive arguments in favor of peacetime conscription 
Refutation of spurious arguments for peacetime conscription 
Refutation of spurious arguments against peacetime conscription 
There is no second main division of the argument. 
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4. What is the subject of the third main division of the argument? 


Irrelevant arguments for and against peacetime conscription 
Decisive arguments in favor of peacetime conscription 
Refutation of spurious arguments for peacetime conscription 
Refutation of spurious arguments against peacetime conscrip 
There is no third main division of the argument. 


tion 
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5. What is the subject of the fourth main division of the argument? 


1. Irrelevant arguments for and against peacetime conscription 
2. Decisive arguments in favor of peacetime conscription 

3. Refutation of spurious arguments for peacetime conscription 

4. Refutation of spurious arguments against peacetime conscription 
5. There is no fourth main division of the argument. 


6. Disregarding the short introductions to the various divisions of the argument, how many para- 
graphs form the introduction to the article as a whole? 


1. One 2 Two 3. Three 4. There is no introduction. 


7. Which of the following is the first paragraph of the article? 


of ad to ae 


8. Which of the following is the second paragraph of the article? 


i a? 2: 8 & F 4, 11 


9. Which of the following is the last paragraph of the article? 


4 G 2 10. 3: 13 4. 15 


phs introduces the first main division of the argument? 


10. Which of the following paragra 


1. ¢ 2.4 3. 10 4. 13 
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Which of the following paragraphs introduces the second main division? 

1. 4 2. 2 3 Ta ae WF 5. There is no second main division. 
Which of the following paragraphs introduces the third main division? 

TA Lg 3. 10 4. 73 5. Thereis no third main division. 


Which of the following paragraphs is irrelevant to this article and probably came from a 
different source? 


te T 2. 2 3. 3 4. 7 
Which of the following paragraphs is also irrelevant? 
1. 8 2 9 3. 70 4. 12 


Which of the following paragraphs is also irrelevant? 
1.14 2 15 3. 6 4. 18 


What was the subject of the first paragraph in the original article that was omitted? 


1. The development of better citizenship 2. Means of controlling Germany 
3. Conscription as a way of absorbing unemployment 
4. General character of the strategy of future wars 


In its division of the argument, not counting the introductory paragraphs, this first omitted 
Paragraph came 


1. first 2. third 3. fifth 4. eighth 


The subject of the second omitted paragraph was 


1. future plans of the German General Staff 
2. lack of faith in international cooperation 
3. development of a military ruling caste 

4. failure of the army to develop tolerance 


In its division of the argument this second omitted paragraph came 
1. first 2. last 3. near the beginning 4. near the end 5. in the middle 


Which of the following paragraphs deals with the first point of the first main division of the 
argument? 


I. 2 2: 7 3: H 4. 16 


Which of the following paragraphs deals with the first point of the second main division of the 
argument? 


te: 7 2. 7 3. U 4. 17 5. There is no second division. 


Which of the following paragraphs deals with the first point of the third main division of the 
argument? 


lin 2 g 3 tT 4. 17 5. There is no third division, 
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Which of the following paragraphs came originally in the order indicated? 
1. 2 came directly after 11 2. 5 came directly after 7 

3. 9 came directly after 8 4. 11 came directly after 13 
Which of the following paragraphs came originally in the order indicated? 


1. 3 came directly after 5 2. 6 came directly after 15 
3. 13 came directly after 12 4. 16 came directly after 15 


Paragraph 6 was originally 


the concluding paragraph of the first main division 
the concluding paragraph of the second main division 
the concluding paragraph of the third main division 
the concluding paragraph of the whole article 


PONE 


Paragraph 17 came directly after 

1.38 26 8 7 Ag 

Which of the following paragraphs covers two points that the author mentioned earlier? 
ha T 2. 8 3, 14 4. 18 

What other paragraph does paragraph 4 most closely resemble in function? 

b $ 2. T 3 93 4. 16 

Which of the following paragraphs indicates the order of the main divisions of the argument? 
1. 2 2. 7 a. 72 4. 16 

Which of the following paragraphs indicates the order of other paragraphs? 

tt. 7 2. 4 Ba 12 4. 75 


Writing Exercise: “Conscription Is Wrong” 


On the first reading, 
1 


Bolte’s essay is found to be 
2 


logical, clear, and is good in so far as it helps 
3 4 
to clear up many of the unimportant argu- 
ments which have been advanced as good 
reasons to have or not to have 
5 


“Peace-Time Conscription.” 
6 


Those arguments which Bolte puts aside only 
7 8 


obscure the main issue instead of helping it. 
9 


The real proposition involved is: peace-time 
10 


conscription will contribute to the security of 


the United States. 
11 


One of Bolte’s main“arguments is that since 
12 


we are so liable to become involved in dis- 
13 


1. 


10. 


t1. 


12. 


13. 
T9 


f. 


PUNH 


- LON 


On the first reading, 2. After reading 
3. When it is first read, 
4. When I first read it, 


. Bolte’s essay is found to be 
. I found Bolte’s essay to be 
. I found Bolte’s essay 

. this essay is found to be 


. logical, clear, and is 

. logical and clear; and is 
. clear and logical. It is 

. clear, logical, and 


. in so far as 2. in as far as 


3. in as much as 4. in that 


. to have or not to have 
. for having or not having 
. to have or for not having 


for 


“Peace-Time Conscription.” 


. Peace-time Conscription. 

. “peace-time conscription.” 

. peace-time conscription. 

. arguments which 2. arguments, which 


. puts 2. put 
. helping 2. clarifying 


3. explaining 4. proving 


. is: peace-time 2. is this: Peace-time 


3. is if peace-time 
4. is whether peace-time 


. The next paragraph grows directly out of 


this discussion. 


. The next paragraph should be introduced 


by some transitional word. 

A brief transitional paragraph is needed 
here to indicate that Bolte’s essay is not so 
satisfactory on second reading. 


. that since 2. that, since 


. so liable 2. liable 
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putes because of our bad management of 

foreign trade and exporting unemployment 

and in general bad economics it is necessary 
14 


for us to be prepared for the worst pos- 
sible emergency. Is not that the same as 
15 
saying. “We have no faith in our govern- 
16 
ment.” If Bolte offers this as one of the main 
reasons for conscription—then I do not think 
17 


he has a point for the real way to security 
18 
would be increasing our knowledge of the way 
19 


our government is run and to use that knowl- 
edge to improve our own ways of living. 
ee ee 


20 


It can be seen that all through 
21 22 
the history of the world, when a country 
mobilized her military power, 
it resulted in internal degeneracy, 
23 


even as far back as ancient Rome. When 
24 

people began to arm against possible aggres- 

sion, there was a necessary growth in the 


power of the military class. They came to be 
25 26 


14, 


15; 


16. 


Ais 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25; 


RFR WNePRWN 


Ne FWONR 


. that 2. 


+ point for the 


. it resulted in internal degeneracy 
. it degenerated internally 
. such mobilization led to internal de- 


. Leave this where it is, 
. Place after power 

. Place after world. 

. Omit 


. (This is satisfactory as it is.) 
. there was a growth, proportionate to the 


+ a necessary growth in the power of the 


- They 2. It 3. The military class 
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. (This is satisfactory as it is.) 
. because of bad economic management 


which would upset foreign trade and ex- 
port unemployment, 


. through our mismanagement of our foreign 


trade, 


- because of the competition of our products 


with those of foreign nations, 


this 3. this assumption 


. saying. “We 2. saying: “We 


3. saying, “We 4. saying “we 


+ conscription—then 2. conscription then 


3. conscription, then 
4. conscription. Then 
2. point, for the 
3. point. For the 4. point. The 


. would be increasing 
- would be to increase 
. is to increase | 
. is increasing 

- our own ways of living 

- our relations with other countries 

+ our government internally 

- New paragraph 2. No new paragraph 
. that all through 2. that throughout 


3. throughout (Place that after world.) 


generacy 


amount of importance placed on war, in | 
the power of the military class, 


military class followed. 


. the military class inevitably acquired more 


power. 


4. Military leaders 


WRITING EXERCISE 


recognized as essential, and in time they 
27 


took precedence over civic leaders. Bolte 
argues that, because ours is a citizens army, 
28 


we would not develop a ruling military 
class; but if we begin to think that conscrip- 
29 
tion and military power is a necessity, the 
30 
militarists will exercise more and more in- 
fluence. 
Certainly, having a strong military force 
31 
has not guaranteed 
the peace of the countries involved. In World 
32 
War I three great conscription 
countries, Germany, Austria, 
33 


and Russia 


were defeated and burst into 
34 


revolution, and in World War II France, 
35 
Germany, Italy, and Japan were not saved 
from war, nor from defeat, by conscription. 
Let us think of the people who conscription 
36 


would affect. Will they, after a year in the 


37 
army be any better prepared to cope with the 
38 : 
situation of governing the country or taking 
39 40 


discussion of the 


an intelligent part in the 
hink so. Educa- 


countries affairs? I do not t 
41 
tional organizations are 


against it very definitely. Surely it would be 


42 


better to give our boys more education, since 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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1. they 2. it 3. the military class 
4. military leaders 


1. citizens 2. citizen’s 3. citizens’ 


1. class; but 2. class, but 3. class but 


1. isa necessity 2. are a necessity 
3. are necessary 4. is necessary 


1. having 2. tohave 3. the possession of 


. the peace of the countries involved. 
. peace to the countries involved. 
. peace to the countries which possess it. 


. countries, Germany, Austria, and Russia 
. countries Germany, Austria and Russia 
. countries, Germany, Austria, and Russia, 


. were defeated and 

were thoroughly defeated and 

_ were so thoroughly defeated that they 

n 2. revolution; and in 


PONnr YON WN 


. revolution, and i 
3. revolution. In 


1. who 2. whom 


1. affect 2. effect 


1. army be 2. army, be 


1. situation 2. problems 3. complexities 
1. taking 2. take 3. to take 


2. countries’ 


1. countries 
4. country’s 


3. countrys 


against it very definitely 
definitely against them 
. against conscription very definitely 
. very definitely against conscription 
. education, since 2. education since 


reps 
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wider knowledge will help in the long run to 
44 
the security of the country. 
If we continue to worry about aggression, 
seeing a possible attacker in every tree, why 
45 
do we bother with the UN, we are already 
46 
admitting the futility of a world organization. 
In fact, if we decide it is inevitable, we might 
47 
as well go on fighting right now until we have 
thoroughly defeated any possible aggressor. 
Indeed, if we come to this point, the army is 
48 
the only place for all of us. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


Pe WN 


NR 


. seeing 
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- help in the long run to 

. help, in the long run to 

. help, in the long run, to 

. , in the long run, increase 


2. ifwesee 3. see 


- UN, we 2. UN. We 3. UN? We 


. it 2. the organization 3. war 


. come to this point 
. ever reach this situation 


continue in this frame of mind 


Our Bill of Rights 


Writing Assignment: 


After the proposed constitution of the United 
States had been drafted and had been sent to 
the States for ratification, three very able patri- 
ots, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and James 
Madison, wrote a series of eighty-five articles 
for New York newspapers in support of the new 
constitution. They were soon published as a 
book, entitled The Federalist, which has long 
been recognized as the best commentary on our 
Constitution and one of the greatest master- 
pieces of political philosophy of all time. 
Although we love our Constitution and think 
highly of it, few of us nowadays care enough 
about understanding it to read what these men 
wrote. 

Even more distressing to an English teacher 
is the fact that few of us could, even if we 
wanted to. Think of it! Here are articles in 
support of the very foundation of our liberties, 
the Constitution, written for newspapers and 
addressed to the man in the street of that time, 
who was going to vote on it. Yet, if you show 
the same articles to citizens of better than 
average education today, most of them will give 
up after an article or two, confessing that it 
is all too deep for them. 


In this little book of exercise: r 
t away without having at 


argued when they 
States of America. 


s we are not 


going to let you ge 
least a taste of the way men 
were establishing the United 
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We have chosen a rather surprising argument 
by Hamilton chiefly because it runs counter to 
one of our most cherished beliefs. Hamilton 
here argues that the proposed Constitution does 
not need a Bill of Rights. You will probably not 
agree with him, and for that reason you will 
have to examine his arguments with more than 
usual care. If you simply dismiss his arguments 
as the sort of thing you would expect from an 
aristocrat like Hamilton, you will not learn 
anything from them that will help you in 
reasoning carefully about the political issues 
that you will face in our own time. But if you 
analyze his arguments, evaluate them, and 
consider how you would answer them, you can 
learn something about how a fine mind deals 
with important issues. 

Do not be overawed, however. Your job as a 
citizen is not to learn to understand and admire 
what Hamilton did, but to do what he did—to 
reason forcefully and acutely about political 
issues. Here is a chance to do so. Write a refuta- 
tion of Hamilton’s argument in a way that 
would win support for the addition of a Bill of 
Rights to the Constitution without endanger- 
ing the chances of getting the Constitution 
ratified. If you want to know what rights to 
consider, look up the first ten amendments to 


our Constitution. 


AN ARGUMENT AGAINST THE INCLU- 
SION OF A BILL OF RIGHTS 
IN THE CONSTITUTION 


Alexander Hamilton 


To the People of the State of New York: 


1. The most considerable of the remaining 
objections is that the proposed Constitution of 
the United States contains no bill of rights. 
Among other answers given to this, it has been 
upon different occasions remarked that the 
constitutions of several of the States are in a 
similar predicament. I add that New York is 
of the number. And yet the opposers of the 
new system, in this State, who profess an un- 
limited admiration for its own constitution, are 
among the most intemperate partisans of a bill 
of rights. To justify their zeal in this matter, 
they allege two things: one is that, though the 
constitution of New York has no bill of rights 
prefixed to it, yet it contains, in the body of it, 
various provisions in favor of particular privi- 
leges and rights, which, in substance, amount 
to the same thing; the other is that the New 
York constitution adopts in their full extent the 
common and statute law of Great Britain, by 
which other rights are equally secured. 

2. To the first point I answer that the pro- 
posed federal Constitution contains, as well as 
the constitution of this State, a number of such 
provisions. Independent of those which relate 
to the structure of the government, we find the 
following: Article 1, section 3, clause 7— 
“Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States.” Section 9, of the same article, 
clause 2—“The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it.” Clause 3—“No bill of at- 

Abridged from The Federalist, No. 84. 
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tainder or ex-post-facto law shall be passed.” 
Article 3, section 2, clause 3—“The trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the 
State where the said crimes shall have been 
committed.” Section 3, of the same article— 
“Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. No person shall be convicted of 
treason, unless on the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to the same overt act, or on confession 
in open court.” It may well be a question 
whether these are not, upon the whole, of 
equal importance with any which are to be 
found in the constitution of this State. 

3. To the second point—that is, to the pre- 
tended establishment of the common and 
statute law by the New York constitution, I 
answer that they are expressly made subject “to 
such alterations and provisions as the legislature 
shall from time to time make concerning the 
same.” They are therefore at any moment 
liable to repeal by the ordinary legislative 
power, and consequently can not be considered 
a declaration of rights, which must be a limita- 
tion of the power of the government itself. 

4. It has been several times truly remarked 
that bills of rights are, in their origin, reserva- 
tions of powers not surrendered to the govern- 
ment. Such was MAGNA CHARTA, obtained by 
the barons, sword in hand, from King John. 
Such was the Petition of Right, assented to by 
Charles I. Such, also, was the Declaration of 
Right presented by the Lords and Commons to 
the Prince of Orange in 1688, and afterwards 
thrown into the form of an act of parliament 
called the Bill of Rights. It is evident, therefore, 
that, according to their original meaning, bills 


BILL OF RIGHTS IN THE CONSTITUTION 


of rights have no application to constitutions 
founded upon the power of the people and 
executed by their immediate representatives 
and servants. Here in strictness, the people sur- 
render nothing; and, as they retain everything, 
they have no need of particular reservations. 
“WE, THE PEopLe of the United States, to se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” 
Here is a better recognition of popular rights 
than volumes of those aphorisms which make 
the principal figure in several of our State bills 
of rights, and which would sound much better 
in a treatise of ethics than in a constitution of 
government. 

5. I go further, and affirm that bills of 
rights, in the sense and to the extent in which 
they are contended for, are not only unneces- 
sary in the proposed Constitution but would 
even be dangerous. They would contain vari- 
ous exceptions to powers not granted; and, on 
this very account, would afford a colorable pre- 
text to claim more than were granted. For why 
declare that things shall not be done which 
there is no power to do? Why, for instance, 
should it be said that the liberty of the press 
shall not be restrained, when no power is given 
by which restrictions may be imposed? I will 
not contend that such a provision would confer 
a regulating power; but it is evident that it 
would furnish, to men disposed to usurp, a 
plausible pretence for claiming that power. 
They might urge, with a semblance of reason, 
that the Constitution would not have provided 
against the abuse of an authority which was 
not given, and that the provision against re- 
straining the liberty of the press afforded a 
clear implication that a power to prescribe 
proper regulations concerning it was intended 
to be vested in the national government. 

6. On the subject of the liberty of the press, 
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I cannot forbear adding a remark or two: in 

the first place, I observe that there is not a 

syllable concerning it in the constitution of this 

State; in the next, I contend that whatever has 

been said about it in that of any other State 

amounts to nothing. What signifies a declara- 

tion that “the liberty of the press shall be 

inviolably preserved”? What is the liberty of 

the press? Who can give it any definition that 

would not leave the utmost latitude for eva- 

sion? I hold it to be impracticable; and from 

this I infer that its security, whatever fine 

declarations may be inserted in any constitu- 

tion respecting it, must altogether depend on 

public opinion, and on the general spirit of the 

people and of the government. And here, after 

all, must we seek for the only solid basis of all 

our rights. 

7. There remains but one other view of this 

matter to conclude the point. The truth is that 

the Constitution is itself, in every rational sense, 

and to every useful purpose, A BILL or RIGHTS. 

Is it one object of a bill of rights to declare and 

specify the political privileges of the citizens in 

the structure and administration of the govern- 

ment? This is done in the most ample and pre- 

cise manner in the proposed Constitution, in- 

cluding various precautions for the public se- 

curity which are not to be found in any of the 

State constitutions. Is it another object of a bill 

of rights to define certain immunities and 

modes of proceeding which are relative to 
personal and private concerns? This we have 
seen has also been attended to, in a variety of 
cases, in the same document. Adverting 
therefore to the substantial meaning of a bill 
of rights, it is absurd to allege that it is not to 
be found in the proposed Constitution. It may 
be said that it does not go far enough, though 
it will not be easy to prove this; but it can with 
no propriety be contended that there is no such 
thing. 


Reading Exercise: “Am Argument Against the Inclusion 
of a Bill of Rights in the Constitution” 


Note: An explanation of the term assumes or assumption as used in this exercise is necessary because ~ 
the term is sometimes used in tests to refer only to implied or unstated assumptions. There i: 

striction in this test, because assumptions are often stated explicitly. Rather, the en is me in this 
test to refer to a belief, stated or unstated, which one must accept if one is to accept the e 
of an argument, but about which the author does not argue. If it is a belief that the author tries to 
get you to accept by presenting evidence and arguments, it is not an assumption; it is a conclusion. 
If it is a fact cited as evidence in support of a conclusion, it is not an assumption; it is a reason or an 
argument. To be an assumption, it must be necessary for you to believe it if you are to accept the 
conclusion of the argument in which it occurs, and the author must treat it as though it never oc- 


curred to him that you would doubt it. 


1 


N 


Which of the following is the most satisfactory statement of the conclusion of the entire argu- 


ment? 
1. The proposed Constitution, if adopted, will be the bill of rights of the United States. 


2. A bill of rights is unnecessary. 
3. The only solid basis of all our rights is the general spirit of the people and of the govern- 


ment. 
4, A bill of rights may endanger the very liberties it is designed to protect. 


Which of the following is Hamilton’s main argument? 


1. The New York constitution had no bill of rights. 
The most important rights were already protected by the Constitution. 


2 

3. Congress was not authorized to pass laws on the subjects which would be covered by a 
bill of rights. : : 

4. It would be impossible to define the proposed rights strictly enough to secure their enforce- 


ment. 
In paragraph 1, Hamilton tries to show that the people of New York who object to the proposed 


Constitution are 


1. uninformed 2. insincere 3. inconsistent 4. radicals 


Which of the following is the best reason why the lack of a separate bill of rights in the con- 


stitutions of several States might justify the same lack in the federal Constitution? 
o worse off under the federal Constitution than they had been before. 


1. People would be n f u i n 
he omission of a separate bill of rights from the State constitutions 


The reasons justifying t on ol 
might apply to the federal Constitution as well. 


3. People of these States would be inconsistent if they objected. 
If the States had respected certain rights without constitutional protection, the federal 


government might also respect them. 


Why does Hamilton call particular attention to the New York constitution? 


1. The New York constitution was particularly bad. 


Hamilton was addressing the people of New York. 
The people of New York had objected most strenuously to the lack of a 7 


rights in the proposed federal Constitution. 
4. Hamilton thought that he could count on the people of New York to support a o 
Onstitution 


like their own. 


vn 


“parate bill of 
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Reading Exercise: “An Argument Against the Inclusion 
of a Bill of Rights im the Constitution” 


x An explanation of the term assumes or assumption as used in this exercise is necessary because ` 
c term is sometimes used in tests to refer only to implied or unstated assumptions. Th a me 
striction in this test, because assumptions are often stated explicitly. Rather, the teu i a F a his 
test to refer to a belief, stated or unstated, which one must accept if one is to accept ties it x! 
of an argument, but about which the author does not argue. If it is a belief that ne Eo 
get you to accept by presenting evidence and arguments, it is not an assumption; it is a ee ie 
If it is a fact cited as evidence in support of a conclusion, it is not an assumption; it is a reason or A 
argument. To be an assumption, it must be necessary for you to believe it if you are to accept the 
conclusion of the argument in which it occurs, and the author must treat it as though it never oc- 
curred to him that you would doubt it. 

1. Which of the following is the most satisfactory statement of the conclusion of the entire argu- 


ment? 
1. The proposed Constitution, if adopted, will be the bill of rights of the United States. 


2. A bill of rights is unnecessary. 
3. The only solid basis of all our rights is the general spirit of the people and of the govern- 


ment. 
4. A bill of rights may endanger the very liberties it is designed to protect. 


Which of the following is Hamilton’s main argument? 


2 
1. The New York constitution had no bill of rights. 
2. The most important rights were already protected by the Constitution. 
3. Congress was not authorized to pass laws on the subjects which would be covered by a 
bill of rights. 
4, It would be impossible to define the proposed rights strictly enough to secure their enforce- 
ment. 
3. In paragraph 1, Hamilton tries to show that the people of New York who object to the proposed 
Constitution are 
1. uninformed 2. insincere 3. inconsistent 4. radicals 
4. Which of the following is the best reason why the lack of a separate bill of rights in the con- 


stitutions of several States might justify the same lack in the federal Constitution? 


People would be no worse off under the federal Constitution than they had been before. 


i; 

2, The reasons justifying the omission of a separate bill of rights from the State constitutions 
might apply to the federal Constitution as well. 

3. People of these States would be inconsistent if they objected. 

4, If the States had respected certain rights without constitutional protection, the federal 


government might also respect them. 


Why does Hamilton call particular attention to the New York constitution? 


u 


The New York constitution was particularly bad. 


Be 

2. Hamilton was addressing the people of New York. 

3. The people of New York had objected most strenuously to the lack of a separate bill of 
rights in the proposed federal Constitution. 

4. Hamilton thought that he could count on the people of New York to support a constitution 


like their own. 
187 
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6. Paragraph 1 assumes that 


10. 


M 


1. if several State constitutions have proved satisfactory with only limited provisions for the 
protection of rights, so will the federal Constitution 

2. citizens of New York have no right to object to the lack of a separate bill of rights in the 
federal Constitution 


3. those who object to the proposed Constitution are men of intemperate character and ex- 
cessive zeal 


4. the constitution of New York makes adequate provision for the protection of rights 


In the second sentence of paragraph 2, why does the author leave out provisions which relate 
to the structure of government? 


1. There was sufficient agreement on these provisions for the author to take them for granted. 

The structure of government has nothing to do with rights. 

3. The structure of government has nothing to do with its functions, which are here con- 
sidered as rights. 


4. The author wishes at this point to confine attention to specific limitations upon the powers 
of the government. 


y 


Hamilton establishes the fact that the proposed Constitution contains provisions for certain 
rights by 


1. an appeal to authority 2. a deductive argument 3. an historical argument 
4. citing examples 


The clauses of the Constitution cited in paragraph 2 are arranged 


1. in a random order 2. in order of climax: from least to most important 


3. in logical order: the later clauses are dependent on those which come earlier 
4. in the order in which they occur in the Constitution 


Paragraph 2 assumes that 


1. the five clauses cited cover all rights which need to be protected 

2. the five clauses cited are the only provisions of the proposed Constitution which are related 
to rights 

if these provisions are equal in importance to those of New York, they will protect rights 
adequately s 

4. the protection of these five rights is desirable 


Which of the following would be the most effective reply to the argument which Hamilton 
advances in paragraph 2? Si 


1. Some of the provisions of the New York constitutions were more important than those 
cited by Hamilton. 
2. The provisions cited by Hamilton were inadequate to protect the many rights which ought 
to be protected by the new government. E 
3. Some important provisions of the ituti 
proposed Constitution relati i 
ES ng to rights were not 
4. 


Since the federal govern ji i 
gi ment would be more important than the government of N 


t L ew 
York, it ought to protect many more rights than were protected in New York 


12. 


13. 


14. 


TS: 


16. 


17. 
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In what way do constitutional rights diffe 
g er from those granted by the comm 
law as adopted by the New York constitution? é R 


T 


a 


Rights granted by the common and statute law were not understood or respected by the 


people. 
Rights granted by the Constitution cannot be altered or repealed by ordinary legislative 


processes. 
Rights granted by the Constitution have precedence over rights granted by the States 


Rights granted by the Constitution are less numerous but better defined than those granted 


by the common and statute law. 


Paragraph 3 assumes that 


1. 


the New York legislature will alter or abolish rights granted by common and statute law 
the rights granted by common and statute law are valuable and should be preserved 
a true bill of rights must declare that there are certain things which the government may 


not do 
the rights granted by common and statute law are subject to repeal by ordinary legislative 


processes 


Which of the following would be the most effective reply to the argument advanced in para- 


ne 


Hamilton expl 
1 
2. 
2: 
4 
In paragraph 4, Hamilton supports his view of the ori 


4. 


graph 3? 
arily subject to alteration or repeal by the highest legislative authority. 


Any right is necess 
they are not necessarily limitations of the power 


The definition of “rights” is too narrow; 
of government. 


A government elected and controlled by the people would not be likely to alter or repeal 


one of the traditional liberties granted by common and statute law. 

The rights granted by the common and statute law of Great Britain would not be respected 
anyway in a country which had just revolted from Great Britain. 

ains the original meaning of a bill of rights in order to 


trace the history of bills of rights 

establish a precedent for the legal proce 
indicate that English liberties were not sec 
show that under a republican form of government the purp 


secured in another way 


dure which Hamilton favors 
ured by bills of rights 
ose of a bill of rights might be 


ginal meaning of bill of rights by 


an appeal to authority 2. analogy 3. an inductive argument 


4, a deductive argument 


Which of the following distinctions between a monarchy and arepublic is most relevant to the 


y 


argument of paragraph 4? 
A monarch may do anything which is not explicitly forbidden; a republican governme 
may do nothing which is not explicitly permitted. a 
A monarch usually inherits his office, while republican officials are elected 
A monarchy must be watched, while republican officials can be trusted 

onarchy is more likely to become degener: r 
Am y y generate and corrupt than a republic. 
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18. Jefferson argued that the proposed Constitution protected certain rights but “left some 


eRe 


precious articles unnoticed.” Hamilton’s reply to this objection is that 


the Constitution cannot cover everything 

such rights cannot be defined clearly enough to be enforced 
such rights are protected by State constitutions 

if a right is “unnoticed,” it is thereby reserved to the people 


19. Jefferson also argued that the proposed bill of rights would put into the hands of the courts a 
check upon rash and ill-considered legislation. Hamilton 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


thinks it would give the courts a plausible pretext for claiming powers not granted to the 
federal government 

thinks this provision would be of no value, for the proposed rights could not be defined 
strictly enough to be enforced 


thinks that the proposed Constitution as it stands will assure this sort of check anyway 
does not discuss this argument in this paper 


20. Paragraph 4 assumes that 


1 
2. 
ap 
4 


bills of rights were originally reservations of certain powers not granted to a government 
the present meaning of a bill of rights may differ from the original meaning 
a republican government cannot assume powers not specifically granted to it 


the most important right of the people at that time was to vote for the adoption of the 
proposed Constitution 


21. Which of the following would be the most effective reply to the argument advanced in para- 


graph 4? 

1. The federal government was given too much power. 

2. Even if all necessary rights were implied in the proposed Constitution, it would be better 
to have them stated explicitly. 

3. Itis not the whole people that governs, but the majority, and at some future time the 
majority might violate some of the rights of the minority. 

4, 


The new government might not realize that it was given only limited powers by the Con- 
stitution. 


22. Paragraph 5 argues that 


1 


2. 
A 
4. 


the liberty of the press ought not to be restrained 

Congress should be trusted to deal reasonably with the press 
a right may be endangered by declaring it in the Constitution 
rights may be abused by people who carry them to excess 


23. According to the argument of paragraph 5, if Congress wished to suppress a newspaper, it 
would be prevented by the fact that 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 


the people would not stand for it 

provisions of the Constitution make such action illegal 

the Constitution did not authorize Congress to suppress newspapers 
the newspaper would first have to be convicted of violating some law 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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According to the argument of paragraph 5, if a bill of rights declared that Congress should not 
establish a church, it might be argued that 


1. Congress should have the right to establish a church if the people wanted it 
2. it would be unwise to dictate the future policy of Congress on such matters 
3. one such limitation on the powers of Congress might lead to others which would be unwise 
4. Congress was thereby empowered to regulate religion, so long as it did not establish one 


Paragraph 5 assumes that 


1. the federal government, under the proposed Constitution, would have no power over the 
press 

2. bills of rights might endanger the very rights they declared 

3. the liberties granted under the proposed rights might be abused 

4. it is unnecessary to declare the liberty of the press if Congress has bee 


n given no power to 
control it 


Which of the following would be the most effective reply to the ar 


sument advanced in para- 
graph 5? 


1. It is silly to say that the declaration of any right would imply power to take it away. 

2. The interpretation of the proposed bill of rights would not be left to Congress or the Presi- 
dent but to the courts. 

3. If this argument were true, then the provisions mentioned with favor in paragraph 2 
should be eliminated. 

4. New powers have to be assumed by Congress as new occasions arise. Any pretext which 
enables Congress to extend its power may be valuable. 


What is the relation of paragraph 6 to paragraph 5? 


1. Coordinate. Each is an independent main point in the argument. 


Paragraph 6 is an illustration of paragraph 5, showing how the liberty of the press might 
be endangered. 


3. Paragraph 6 offers additional arguments a: 
was used as an example in paragraph 5. 

4. Paragraph 6 presents certain conclusions which are su 
in paragraph 5. 


gainst declaring the liberty of the press, which 
pported by the argument advanced 


Hamilton speaks favorably of such rights as “habeas corpus” but not of “liberty of the press,” 
What makes the difference? : 


1. Hamilton distrusted the liberty of the press. 
2. Hamilton thought that rights like “habeas corpus” could be strictly d 
efi 

but the other rights could not. ? nel aa enforced, 
3. Hamilton regarded the other rights as more important than “liberty of the » 
4. The New York constitution made no provision for protecting the liberty of ee 

© press, 

Paragraph 6 assumes that 
1. it is impossible to define the libert 


y of the press in a way 
freedom of the press can only be 


orth that cannot be ey: 

maintained by the spirit of the people and pie 

E € govern- 
3. the spirit of the people and of the government is the on 


it is desirable to maintain the liberty of the press sais Sarif all our rights 
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30. 


31. 


aos 


34. 


35. 


36. 
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Which of the following would be the most effective reply to the argument advanced in para- 
graph 6? 
1. The New York constitution ought to protect the liberty of the press. 


2. A series of court decisions on particular cases would gradually determine what was meant 
by the liberty of the press. 


3. The liberty of the press has been defined satisfactorily by philosophers. 
4. The man in the street knows very well what is meant by the liberty of the press. 


In the first six paragraphs, “rights” are defined as 


1. things that a citizen may do 

2. things that a government may not do 

3. powers delegated to Congress by the States 

4. provisions of the federal Constitution forbidding arbitrary arrest or imprisonment 


In the seventh paragraph, the definition of “rights” is extended to include 
what citizens may do in the way of electing, controlling, and directing their government 


certain immunities and modes of proceeding related to their personal and private concerns 
all of the provisions of the Constitution 


Fone 


various precautions for the public security included in the proposed Constitution 


What is the relationship of the concept of “rights” which is introduced in paragraph 7 to the 
one used in the first six paragraphs? 


That in paragraph 7 is intended to replace the one developed earlier. 
The new concept is simply an enlargement of the one 


presented earlier. 
The new concept is an exce 


ption to the more gencral rights discussed earlier. 
Both are necessary, and together they make the Constitution a bill of rights. 


Fone 


The argument of paragraph 7 is developed 


1. by an appeal to authority 2. 


by an appeal to common sense B. 
4. by definition 


by examples 
Why does Hamilton end with the argument which he uses in paragraph 7? 


1. Itis the most comprehensive, covering everything which w 


omp as said before, while putting 
the whole question in a new light. 

2. It is a logical deduction from Paragraphs 5 and 6. 

3. It shows that critics of the proposed Constitution must be insincere. 

4, 


It reveals the irreconcilable conflict between Hamilton’s v 


iew of “rights” and that of his 
opponents. 
Which of the following would be the most effective reply to the argument advanced in para- 
graph 7? 
1. 


2, 


3. Many important rights, which mig 


: A y 
a common sense of mankind, as well as the consensus of opinion among political phi- 
osophers, has always upheld the view that a bill 3 


of rights is necessary and desirable. 
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Directions: Certain ty ; 
ections: Certain types of arguments are listed below. For each type mark two answers. 


E 
aa BB 
Sa 89) 
==. 40) 
a Al 
Se HO 
Sa a3: 
Sees hd 
ass AB 
ae 1G, 
AG. 
ee AB: 


Directions: F A 
rections: Four of the following statements 


1—if Hamilton used this type of argument in this paper 

2—if Hamilton did not use this type of argument in this paper 
3—if you consider it a desirable type of argument 

4—if you consider it an undesirable type of argument 


“You’re another.” 
Attacking the motives of his opponents rather than their arguments. 


Showing that an argument used by his opponents in support of their position can be 
used equally well in support of his position. 


Demonstrating, by means of a definition of one aspect of a bill of rights, that an 
argument advanced by his opponents is invalid. 


Appealing to the authority of experts. 
Citing several examples to support a definition. 
Describing the object desired by his opponents in a sarcastic manner. 


Arguing, by a definition of a critical term, that the object which his opponents are 


S 


attacking is really the same as the object for which they are contending. 


Arguing that a precaution which is necessary in one form of government may not be 


necessary under another form of government. 


Arguing that, since something is lacking in one situation, it is all right for it to be lack- 


ing in another. 
Citing specific examples to prove that all of the rights for which his opponents are 
contending are already protected by the proposed Constitution. 


Using an “either-or” type of argument when, in reality, there are more than two 


alternatives. 


are intended to be summaries of major arguments used 


by Hamilton. Of the remainder, some were used by Hamilton in support of these major points, and 
Others were not used at all. For each statement mark one answer. 


1—if it refers to one of the four major arguments 
2—if it refers to an argument used by Hamilton in support of a major argument 


3—if it refers to an argument not used by Hamilton in this passage 


— 49. 


—— 50. 
= Si, 
=— 52. 
a5. 58, 
=a 54, 


If Congress wished to suppress a newspaper, it could do so by taxing it heavily. 


The proposed Constitution contains safeguards to liberty which are equal or superior 
to those of the Constitutions of New York and several other States. 


It is absurd to provide against the abuse of an authority which is not given, 
A bill of rights might endanger the liberty of the press. 
In no sense is a bill of rights needed. 


The British common and statute law is subject to alteration in New York by ordinary 


legislation. 
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55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 
60. 
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A bill of rights is unnecessary in the light of the nature and origin of the American 
government. 


The idea that the press can be free is a fiction. 


A bill of rights would be dangerous. 


Bills of rights arose when subjects found it necessary to limit the authority of their 
rulers. 


The federal government has no concern in private and personal affairs. 


The proposed Constitution is essentially a bill of rights. 


Writimg Exercise: “A Bill of Rights” 


Hamilton’s first point in expressing his 


1 
point that the constitution did not need a bill 
— — 
2 3 


of rights was that state constitutions 
4 5 


didn’t have any why should a national 
6 


constitution need one. Hamilton’s opponents 


7 


maintained that the 
Constitutions of the state constitutions adopts 
8 9 


the common and statute law of Great 
Britain which the national constitution did 
10 


not. Through this he points out that we need a 
11 12 


bill of rights to give 


13 
the special rights and privileges. Hamilton 


14 


game back by quoting from the constitution 
g drom: the cons. 
15 
of our national government many clauses 
— Our national government 


16 


which would ordinarily be in a bill of rights. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Ne 


te a A 


. Through this 


. he points out that 


. give 2. protect 


. expressing 2. rebuttal of 


3. emphasizing 4. support of 


. point 2. argument 
3. thesis 4. demand 
. bill 2. Bill 
3, detailed bill 4. separate bill 
rights 2. rights, 3. rights: 4. rights— 


. state 2. several state 


3. most state 4. no state 


. didn’t have any 2. hadn’t either 


3. had none 
4. didn’t have a bill of rights 


. why should a national constitution need 


one. 
why should a national constitution need 
one? 
which they needed more than the national 
constitution. 
Omit 
constitutions of the state constitutions 
provisions of the state constitutions 
constitutions of these states 
constitution of New York 
adopts 2. adopt 

3. adopted 4. have adopted 
Britain which 2. Britain, which 

3. Britain even though 

4. Britain, even though 
2. However, 
3. Through this difference 
4. For this reason, 
2. they point out that 
3. they pointed out that, 
4. they argued, 

3. confer 4. itemize 


the special rights and privileges 
our special privileges and rights 


. the rights covered by common and statute 


law 


4. the inalienable rights of man 


= 


ty 


. came back 2. replied 


3. denied this 
(Leave this phrase where it is.) 
(Place this phrase after clauses.) 
(Place at end of sentence, changing it to 


read “but which were from the constitu 
tion,” etc.) i 


4. argued 
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Jefferson taking another point expressed 
17 18 


that if in a constitutive act which leaves some 
19 20 


articles unnoticed, it left implications against 
21 
rights of men. To insure that such implications 
22 
would not come to happen a bill of rights was 
23 
absolutely necessary. When Hamilton first 
introduced this argument he was for a strict 
conservative government. By a conservative 
24 
government there would be no loop holes 


25 26 


where the rights of man could be violated, 
27 


28 


Another argument Hamilton used was that 


29 
a bill of rights was an agreement between 
30° 
people and government. Being that the people 
31 
of our constitution run the 


32 33 


government there is no reason 
——— aE 
34 


IT 


18. 


19. 


20. 


he 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25, 


26. 
27. 


28. 


33. 
34. 


n S N 


- unnoticed, it left 


- rights of men 


. loop holes 
+ Where 2. in which 
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. Jefferson taking another point 

. Jefferson, taking up another point, 
. Jefferson, in reply to this point, 

. In reply to this point, Jefferson 

. expressed 2. rebutted 


3. objected 4. declared 


. if in a constitutive act 

. if a constitutive act 

- if the federal constitution 

. the federal constitution 

. which leaves 2. which left 


4. left 
2. unnoticed and left 
3. unnoticed and raised 


3. leaves 


2. the right of men 
3. the rights of man 4. other rights 


- come to happen 2. come to happen, 


3. be realized, 4. be divulged, 


. Bya 2. Ina 3. Witha 4. A 


. there would be no 2. there wouldn’t be 


3. would leave no 4. wouldn’t leave 
2. loopholes 3. loop-holes 


3. through which 4. for which 


. (These last two sentences should form a 


separate paragraph at this point.) 


» (These two sentences should be transferred 


to the beginning of the last paragraph.) 


- (These two sentences should be omitted.) 
- was that 2, was, that 
3. was: that 4. was 
- was 2.is 3. was once 4. was originally 
- Being that 2, Seeing that 
3. In view of 4, Since 
- of our constitution 
- under our constitution 
- of our great nation 
. Omit 
-Tun 2. control 3. is 4, are 


* Sovernment there 2. government, there 


3. government. There 
4. government; there 
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why there should be any separate bill of rights 
35 


drawn up. 
36 
Hamilton thought that a bill of rights 
would be dangerous, as people being granted 
a foot would take a mile. Also there is 
37 3839 


no power restricting the press so why should a 
40 41 


bill of rights be made to 
42 

prevent the press from being restricted. 
43 


In other words all of Hamilton’s arguments 
ee DO 


44 
seem to be from his conservative thoughts. 
45 46 


Jefferson being more liberal looked ahead to 
a a ea. a 
47 


prevent any violations of man’s rights if the 
Sovernment ever did fall into liberal leaders. 


48 49 


35. 


36. 


ST: 


38. 


39. 


43. 


44. 


45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


> fw De 


N 


= Aa U N e 


. Also 
. thereis 2. 


. restricting 2. 
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- why there should be any 
. that there be any 

. for there to be any 

. fora 

. drawn up 2. 


enacted 
3. adopted 4. Omit 


. as people being granted a foot would take a 


mile 


. because people would abuse the rights 


granted them 


. because it would afford pretexts for the 


usurpation of powers 

because the courts would have power to 
nullify acts of Congress 

2. Also, 

3. For example, 4. In addition, 

since there is 

3. Congress had 4. nobody had 

to restrict 

3. suppressing 4. to suppress 


. pressso 2. press, so 3. press. So 


. made 2. adopted 


3. imposed 4. specified 


. prevent the press from being restricted. 
. prevent restrictions on the press. 

. limit a power which did not exist! 

. limit a power which did not exist? 

. In other words 


2. In other words, 


3. In brief, 4. Omit 
be 2. start 3. stem 4. go 
. conservative thoughts 
conservative policy 
. conservative politics 
. conservatism 
. Jefferson being more liberal 
. Jefferson, being more liberal, 
. Jefferson being more liberal, 
. Jefferson’s being more liberal 
. into 2. downto 3. into the hands of 
4. into the lap of 
. liberal 2. conservative 3. tyrannical 


4. constructive 


Three Philosophical 


Positions 


Writing Assignment: 


This exercise requires ah analysis and com- 
parison of three philosophical positions. We 
cannot say much about them by way of intro- 
duction because the first questions in the read- 
ing exercise require you to perceive what 
problem all three passages have in common 
and how they differ in approaches and solu- 
tions. 

We hope that you will recognize that the 
third passage is from the Bible and that the 
words are a translation of the words of Jesus. 
That hope, we must confess, is faint, for we 
first used this passage in a test that was given to 
thousands of members of the Armed Forces 
during World War II, and we asked: “Who is 
speaking? Jesus? Matthew? David? Lincoln?” 
Only about a third of the members of our try- 
out population recognized that Jesus was the 
speaker. Yet this is one of His most famous and 
beautiful parables, and one that has always 
made thrifty Christians uncomfortable. 

The words that are hard to take literally are 
Summarized in the final injunction, “Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow.” How 
can we reconcile this statement with the follow- 
Ing passage from the Old Testament? 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
Consider her ways, and be wise: 
Which, having no chief, 
Overseer, or ruler, 


Provideth her meat in the summer, 
And gathereth her food in the harvest. 


How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? 
When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep: 
So shall thy poverty come as a robber, 
And thy want as an armed man. 


Write a paper in which you try to explain the 
seeming contradiction between the two pas- 
sages, both from the Bible. First explain what 
the apparent contradiction is, and show the 
dilemma in which a devout believer is placed. 
Then write a careful explanation of what you 
understand the two passages to mean, sup- 
porting your interpretation with relevant quo- 
tations. Examine the case for the “ant,” then 
the case for the “lilies,” giving reasons for act- 
ing in accordance with each position and 
showing what difficulties and losses an ex- 
treme adherence to either position would en- 
tail. Finally, try to work out a resolution of the 
conflict: either a way of reconciling the two 
passages or some middle ground between them 
that you would regard as a tenable position. 
Remember that both are translations; the words 
are not those of the original writers, and even 
in this English version, they may be taken in 
different senses. 
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I 


The nation, with all its so-called internal 
improvements, which are all external and 
superficial, is just an unwieldy and overgrown 
establishment, cluttered with furniture and 
tripped up by its own traps, ruined by luxury 
and heedless expense, by want of calculation 
and a worthy aim; and the only cure for it is in 
a rigid economy, a stern and more than Spar- 
tan simplicity of life and elevation of purpose. It 
lives too fast. Men think it essential that the 
Nation have commerce, and talk through a 
telegraph, and ride thirty miles an hour, 
whether they do or not; but whether we should 
live like baboons or like men is a little uncer- 
tain. If we do not get out sleepers, and forge 
rails, and devote days and nights to the work, 
but go to tinkering upon our lives to improve 
them, who will build railroads? And if railroads 
are not built, how shall we get to heaven in 
season? But if we stay at home and mind our 
business, who will want railroads? We do not 
ride on the railroad, it rides on us. Did you 
ever think what those sleepers are that underlie 
the railroad? Each one is a man, an Irishman, 
or a Yankee man. The rails are laid on them, 
and they are covered with sand, and the cars 
run smoothly over them. They are sound 
sleepers, I assure you. And every few years a 
new lot is laid down and run over; so that, if 
some have the pleasure of riding on a rail, 
others have the misfortune to be ridden upon. 
And when they run over a man that is walking 
in his sleep and wake him up, they suddenly 
stop the cars and make a hue and cry about it, 
as if this were an exception. I am glad to know 
that it takes a gang of men for every five miles 
to keep the sleepers down and level in their 
beds, for this is a sign that they may sometime 
get up again. 


II 


Myself wher young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 


With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 
And with mine own hand wrought to make 
it grow; 


1 Sleepers: railroad ties. 
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And this was all the harvest that I reaped— 
“T came like water, and like wind I go.” 


Into this universe, the why not knowing 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing: 

And out of it, as wind along the waste, 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


Waste not your hour, nor in the vain pursuit 

Of This and That endeavor and dispute; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful grape 

Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit. 


The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


II 


No man can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon. 

Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air: 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? 

Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit unto his stature? 

And why take ye thought for raiment? Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say 
unto you that even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 

Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought, 
saying, what shall we eat? or, What shall we 
drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For after all these things do the Gentiles seek; 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you. 

Take therefore no thought for the morrow, 
for the morrow shall take thought for the 


things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 


Readimg Exercise: “Three Philosophical Positions” 


1. Which of the following questions is the central concern of all three passages? 


1. Is the pursuit of pleasure a desirable goal in life? 

2. Is hard work necessary for success in life? 

3. What should be our chief purpose in life? 

4. Is the pursuit of material values contrary to religion? 


2. Which of the following best represents the goal proposed in Passage I? 


1. The development of the Nation 2. Simplicity and elevation of purpose 
3. To ride upon the railroad rather than to be ridden upon 
4. To keep the sleepers down and level in their beds 


3. Which of the following best represents the opposite of the goal proposed in Passage I? 


1. The Nation 2. Spartan simplicity 3. The sleepers 4. Building railroads 


4. Which of the following best represents the goal proposed in Passage I? 


1. To sow the seeds of wisdom 2. To come like water and to go like wind 


3. To be jocund with the fruitful grape 
4. To do whatever the moving finger writes 


5. Which of the following best represents the opposite of the goal proposed in Passage II? 


1. Doctor and Saint 2. Sowing the seed of wisdom 
3. Whatever the moving finger writes 
4. Endeavor and dispute over This and That 


6. Which of the following best represents the goal proposed in Passage ITT? 


The kingdom of God and his righteousness 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof 
Take no thought for your life 

Refrain from any sort of labor 


RON 


7. Which of the following best represents the opposite of the goal proposed in Passage ITI? 


1. Mammon 2. The morrow 3. Food and clothing 4. Hard work of any kind 


8. Which of the following descriptions of man’s role in life as conceived in these passages is least 
accurate? 


1. Passage I: Man is a tool-using animal. 2. Passage II: Man is a puppet of fate. 
3. Passage III: Man is a child of God. 


9. Which passage expresses concern over the exploitation of workmen in the pursuit of material 
values? 


1. Passage I 2. Passage II 3. Passage III 4. None of them 
10. Which passage places chief emphasis upon service to others? 
1. Passage I 2. Passage II 3. Passage III 4. None of them 
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14. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 
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Which passage or passages emphasize simplicity as essential to a good life? 
1. All, about equally 2. None of them 3. Passages I and III 4. Passage II 


Which of these views is based on the feeling that there are no answers, that effort is useless? 
1. Passage I 2. Passage II 3. Passage III 4. None of them 
Passages II and III both deny the values of “taking thought.” How do they differ? 


1. IL regards thought as unrewarding; III as a necessary evil. 

2. II refers to thought about philosophic issues; III to thought about making a living. 
3. II prefers action to thought; III prefers faith. 

4. II refers to thought about fate; III to thought about God. 


All three passages seem to regard material possessions as unimportant. Which statement of 
their reason for thinking so is least accurate? 


1. We should reduce our wants rather than increase our means of satisfying them. 
2. It is pleasanter to drink wine. 


3. Striving for worldly goods interferes with the service of God. 


In which of the following ways are the “sleepers” in Passage I like the “lilies” in Passage III? 


1. Both are subjects of parables. 2. Both illustrate how men should act. 


3. Both illustrate what happens to people who concentrate on material things, 
4. Both illustrate the advantages of simplicity, 


Which of the following pairs of passages are closest together in point of view? 


1. Land II 2. Land III 3. IL and III 


Which passage or passages emphasize the thought expressed in the following quotation: 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 


1. Allofthem 2. Noneofthem 3. TandIII 4, II 


Which passage agrees with the thought expressed in the following quotation: 


Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale i 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


1. Passage I 2. Passage II 3. Passage III 4. None of them 


Which passage agrees with the point of view expressed in the following quotation: 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
Consider her ways, and be wise: 
Which having no chief, 

Overseer or ruler, 

Provideth her meat in the summer, 
And gathereth her food in the harvest. 


1. Passage I 2. Passage II 3. Passage IIT 4. None of them 
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Which passage emphasizes the thought expressed in the following quotation: 


And the great cry that arises from our manufacturing cities, louder than their furnace blast, is 
all in very deed for this,—that we manufacture everything there except men; we blanch cotton, 
and strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery; but to brighten, to strengthen, to 
refine, or to form a single living spirit never enters into our estimate of advantages. 


1. Passage I 2. Passage II 3. Passage III 4. None of them 


Writimg Exercise: “Three Philosophical Positions” 


Directions: First, read the following paper. The student was asked to review and compare the posi- 


tions of the three authors and then to state his own. 


The three authors regard success in a job as unimportant because many in obtaining success 


use others as stepping stones. Success is seeing the good in others and living a good life. 2 

Passage I considers any improvement in mechanical things as unnecessary and unsuccessful 
because thousands of people are often hurt in making the improvement. 4 

Passage II says learning is important; it also says that if you’re going to do anything, don’t 
do something you'll regret, for what’s done can’t be undone. 6 

Passage III stresses the point that you shouldn’t struggle for material things; food and cloth- 
ing are nothing compared to everlasting life. 8 

All the authors agree that in success there is happiness, and there is no happiness in gains 
made crookedly. 10 

I believe success in work can’t be the most important element in life but is very important. 
Being successful in business doesn’t necessarily mean that you’re leading a good life. Many suc- 12 
cessful people have reached their goal by robbing and cheating others. Success in business often 
leads to conceit, and many successful people can’t see the beauty in life for thinking only of 14 
themselves. 

Success in business is important in that it proves you can accomplish something. It isa good 16 
thing if you reach your goal honestly and get happiness out of your success. Many successful 
people aren’t happy. 18 

The real success in life is happiness and making others happy. Many people are so busy rush- 
ing toward their goal that they haven’t time to be happy. I believe success in business is im- 20 
portant if you don’t let it obstruct your vision so that you can’t see good in people, and it takes 
up all your time. 22 


1. In items 1-9 assume that this student’s purpose was to show that success in work is important» 
provided that—and he mentioned all of the following but one. Which one did he overlook? 


Provided that it is honestly obtained 

Provided that it brings happiness in itself and leaves time for other forms of happiness 
Provided that it makes a constructive contribution to the common welfare 

Provided that it does not inflate the ego and prevent seeing good in others 


ei aE aa 


2. Inthe light of this purpose, as stated in item 1, his review of the passages is 


1. adequate, for he covers their chief objections to regarding success in work as important 
adequate, for he points out that the only fundamental objection is to dishonest success in 
work 

3: inadequate, for he includes only what is relevant to his purpose and leaves out many other 
points that could be made 

4. inadequate, for he neither recognizes nor refutes important objections to his position 
that may be found in the passages 


In the light of this purpose, as stated in item 1, the opening sentence 


1. starts at a good point in reviewing the passages and immediately shows their only serious 
objection to his own position 

2. starts at a good point but immediately fails into a misrepresentation 

Starts at a bad point; he first should point out what these passages say in favor of his position 

4. starts at a bad point; he should first tell what each passage said before pointing to any con- 
clusion that they hold in common 
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THREE PHILOSOPHICAL POSITIONS 


In the light of this purpose, as stated in item 1, the sentence in line 37 


is the logical conclusion toward which his whole argument is directed 
is one of the major reasons upon which his conclusion is based 

is only a restatement of his conclusion in slightly different terms 

is irrelevant to and inconsistent with his conclusion 


aos te 


The student attempts to show that “success in work is important” by 


1. first refuting the objections of the three passages and then building up his own case 

2. setting up a straw man by misstating the objections of the three passages and then knocking 
it down 

3. overlooking or misstating the objections of the three passages and then chiefly asserting 
and qualifying his conclusion 


4. the propaganda devices of name-calling, begging the question, exaggeration, and reitera- 
tion without proof 


The student misinterprets at least one point in his review of each 


passage, but everything he 
says about one of the passages is a misinterpretation. 


1. Passage I 2. Passage II 3. Passage III 


At what point in the paper does the student’s development of his own position begin? 


1. Inline 9 2. In line 11 3. In line 16 4. In line 19 


There is one logical argument in support of the student’s conclusion. 


rei - In which of the following 
ines does it occur? 


1. Inline 12 2. In lines 13-15 3. In line 16 4. Inline 19 


Which of the following is the best comment on the student’s 


‘ Own arguments in support of his 
conclusion? 


1. They are true as far as they go, but the argument is incomplete. 

2. They are chiefly repetitious of the conclusion in different terms, 

it. 

They sound plausible but commit many logical fallacies. 

4. There are about twice as many statements o 
of it. 


not arguments to support 


y 


pposed to his conclusion as there are in favor 


Line 2, “use others as stepping stones.” This phrase is suggested by 


the remarks about the “sleepers” in Passage I 
a misinterpretation of what Passage II means by ‘ 
the position of all three authors 


nothing that is stated or implied in any of the three Passages 


‘the moving finger” 
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Line 2. This sentence is 


intended as a statement of the position of the three authors 
intended as a statement of the writer’s own position 
intended as a statement both of the writer’s own 
not clear as to which position is intended 
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Position and of that of the three authors 
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Lines 9-15. This paragraph 
1. is a fair statement of the main point at issue 


misses the point, which is whether even honest success in work is an essential element of the 


good life 
3. misses the point, which is whether individual success makes for social progress 


4. misses the point, because none of the passages mentions “conceit” 


N 


Line 16. This sentence is 


good, because it gives a reason for regarding success in work as important 
good, because it makes no mistakes in grammar or punctuation 5 


poor, because something is vague 
poor, because no one needs to be told why success in business is important 


SARS 


Line 19. Compare this sentence with the sentence in line 2. 


1. The writer is inconsistent in these sentences. ; 
2. The writer is consistent because the two sentences mean the same thing. 
3. The writer is consistent if the first sentence is taken as the position of the three authors 


while the second is taken as his own position. 
4. Even so, the writer is inconsistent because “happiness” is not necessarily the same thing as 


“living a good life.” 
Line 4. Which is the most accurate interpretation of Passage I? 
1. People are often hurt 2. Workmen are injured 3. Investors are defrauded 
4. Lives are used up 
Line 5. Which is the most accurate interpretation of Passage Il? 


1. Important 2. Vital 3. Insufficient 4. Useless 


Lines 5-6. Which is the most accurate interpretation of Passage II? 


1. If youre going to do anything don’t do something you’ll regret, for what’s done can’t be 


undone. 
2. If you have to decide on a course of action, be very careful, for one mistake may ruin you. 


3. Striving to accomplish anything is futile, because everything that happens is determined by 


fate. 
4. Life should be devoted to pleasure, because it will end soon enough anyway. 


Line 8. Which is the most accurate interpretation of Passage III? 


T Everlasting life 2. Health and success in life 3. The birds and the lilies 
4. The service of God 


Lines 9-10. Which is the most accurate interpretation of all three passages? 


1. Gains made crookedly 2. Ill-gotten gains 3. Material wealth 
4. The fruitful grape 


Line 21. Which states most accurately what the student means? 


1. it takes 2. it does not take 3. if you let it take 4, if you don’t let it take 


And Finally 


Writing Assigmment: 
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oetry 


not to have you 
exercise. If he 
te a candid 


Your instructor may prefer 
write a paper following this 
wants one, we suggest that you wri 
appraisal of this method of studying a poem. 
Did it damage your appreciation of the poem? 
If so, why? At what points? Which questions 
were particularly objectionable? What would 
be a better way of getting students to under- 
stand what the poet was talking about? If not, 
what were some of the things you Jearned about 
the poem that you did not fully understand at 
first reading? Did you like it better as you came 
to understand it better? 

Finally, you mig&e compare the questions on 
the poem with those on any of the preceding 
prose passages, especially the “logical” ones. 
Can you detect any differences in the kinds of 
questions asked? We admit that we asked one 
“logical” question—about an assumption that 
the poet made—but was it the same sort of as- 
sumption that you find in Hamilton or Aris- 


totle? 

It is our pet theory that students do not read 
very many or very good books because they 
and that, if they learn to understand 
ill like them better. We 


ovide evidence for or 


can’t, 
them better, they W 
leave it to you to pr 
against this hypothesis. 
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AND FINALLY POETRY 


ODE on MELANCHOLY 


No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kiss’d 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine; 
Make not your rosary of yew-berries, 
Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries; 
For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 
And hides the green hill in an April shroud; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sandwave, 
Or on the wealth of globéd peonies; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine: 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


John Keats 
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Readimg Exercise: “Ode om Melancholy” 


1. 


The person addressed in the poem 


finds no satisfaction in life, in either persons or things 

is sensitive, and subject to spells of acute depression 

is always contemplating suicide 

has a sense of sin, and feels that he must live in sorrow and repentance 


aes 


In lines 1-4 the person addressed is advised not to 


1. take poison 2, take drugs to make him feel better 3. think about death 
4. take life too seriously 


In lines 5-8 the person addressed is advised not to 


1. take poison 2. take drugs to forget his sorrow 
3. think of death and oblivion 4. resort to magic for relief 


Lines 9-10 

1. continue the advice given in lines 5-8 

2. refer only to the thought of lines 1-4 

3. give the reason for the advice offered in lines 1-8 
4. offer a different kind of advice 


Which of the following could not be meant by one or the other of the two “shades” in line 9? 


1. the melancholy soul 2. the soul of a friend 3. oblivion 
4. thoughts and symbols of death 


The poet offers the advice given in stanza 1 because 


1. he is opposed to suicide on moral grounds 

2. he is deeply pained at his friend’s sorrow 

3. he wants to heighten experience, not to dull it or flee from it 

4. he wants to make his friend’s state of mind more healthy by turning it away from thoughts 


of death 
Which of the following information about Proserpine is relevant to line 4? 


1. She was the daughter of Demeter, goddess of the harvest. 


2. She was abducted by Pluto. 
3. Winter came when Demeter wept over her loss. 
4. She was the queen of the dead. 


The significance of “‘wolf’s-bane” (line 2) and “nightshade” (line 4) for the thought of the 
poem is that 


1. the poet learned about them while apprenticed to an apothecary 
2. they are both wild plants growing in the woods 

3. they are both poisons 

4. they are both used to make medicines 


The yew-berries, beetle, death-moth, and owl of lines 5-8 are probably symbols of 


1. death 2. sorrow 3. the soul 4. poison 
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In which of the following sources would the meaning of such symbols be most likely to be 
explained? 


1. In the notes following the poem in any popular anthology of poetry 

2. In the notes of any modern edition of these poems, such as the Modern Library edition 
3. In the edition in which this poem first appeared 

4. In the Oxford English Dictionary 


Which of the following is the best reason for the omission of any example of beauty in art from 
lines 15-20? 

1. Art cannot be so beautiful as nature. 

2. The imagery of the poem, to remain consistent, must refer only to nature. 

3. The beauty of art does not soon pass away. 

4. The poet had expressed his opinion of art in another poem. 


What significant assumption does the poet make in lines 18-20? 


1. That anger heightens beauty 2. That a woman’s anger is passing 
3. That true love never runs smoothly 
4. That all heroines of poetry are beautiful 


The images of stanza 1 are sharply contrasted with the images of stanza 2. In stanza 3 the poet 


1. gives his reason for preferring the images of stanza 2 
shows that the images of beauty lead ultimately to death 


3. resolves the conflict by recalling the connection of beauty and joy with mortality and sor- 
row 


4. finds that even death can be beautiful, since it will reunite us with those whom we love 


In line 21 she refers to 
1. the “mistress” of line 18 2. Melancholy 

3. the person addressed, who has now died 4. the poet’s own soul 
In lines 22-23, why is Joy said to have his hand “ever at his lips bidding adieu”? 


1. Because Joy is commonly so represented in ancient statues 
2. Because in Aesop’s fables Joy is continually saying farewell 
3. Because lovers of Joy die young 

4. Because Joy is fleeting 


In line 24, who or what turns to poison? 
1. Melancholy 2. Beauty 3. Joy 4. Pleasure 
In line 24 the bee-mouth refers to 


1. the sting of sorrow 2. the sting of pleasure 3. the pleasure-seeker 
4. the season of summer 


In line 26 why is Melancholy said to be “veid”? 


1. Because melancholy is hidden in the midst of delight 
2. Because the veil is the traditional symbol of sorrow 
3. Because the priestess of a temple is commonly veiled 
4. For all of these reasons 
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Which of the following qualities must a person have in order to realize how nearly akin are mel- 
ancholy, beauty, and joy? (Lines 27-28) 
1. Passion and sensitivity 2. Courage and nobility 3. Strength and love 
4. Honor and self-control 
The “grape” of line 28 is 


1. sweet 2. bitter 3. both sweet and bitter 
4. the sweetest thing the poet has ever tasted 


To what literal happening do lines 29-30 most probably refer? 


The sort of person described in lines 27-30 will ultimately hang himself. 
He will go insane. 

He will adopt a tragic view of life. 

He will find relief from his sorrow by turning to beauty. 


Fa a ee 


Why are the “trophies” of line 30 said to be “cloudy”? 


1. They are mysterious. 2. They are sad. 3. They are spiritual in substance. 
4. For all of these reasons. 5. For none of these reasons. 


The dominant foot in this poem is 
1. iambic 2. trochaic 3. anapaestic 4. dactylic 
The line length is 


1. usually pentameter 2. always pentameter 
3. mainly tetrameter with some pentameters 
4. mainly pentameter with some tetrameters 


$ aiie Š i ich the 
In which of the following lines does a variation in the rhythm suggest the action to which t 


line refers? 
1. Line 3 2. Line 12 3. Line 18 4. Line 26 
Which of the following represents the rhyme scheme of the first stanza? 


1. abhacdecde 2, ababcdecde 3. ababcdcdee 4 aba bcb cbcb 


Which of the following best describes the stanzas of this poem? 


1. They fall into three sections of 3, 3, and 4 lines respectively. 
2. They fall into two parts: a quatrain followed by a sestet. 

3. They fall into two-line units. 

4, 


No division can be made within these stanzas. 


The metre and the rhyme scheme of the last six lines of each stanza resemble 
1. the refrain of a ballad 2. the octave of a sonnet 
3. the last six lines of a Shakespearian (English) sonnet 


4. the last six lines of a Petrarchan (Italian) sonnet 


Which of the following lines contains a caesura? 


l. Line3 2, LineS 3. LineiS 4. Line 21 


214 i AND FINALLY POETRY 


30. Which of the following is the best example of a run-on verse? 


1. Line ó 2. Line 14 3. Line 19 4. Line 26 


“31. Which of the following lines makes the most obvious use of alliteration? 


1. Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine 

2. Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 

3. Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips 

4. Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 


32. Which of the following lines makes the most obvious use of stopped consonants? 


1. Make not your rosary of yew-berries 2. And hides the green hill in an April shroud 
3. Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine 


4. Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine 
33. In which of the following periods was the poem probably written? 
1. 1600-1700 2. 1700-1800 3. 1800-1900 4. 1900-1950 
34. Which of the following labels applies most aptly to this poem? 


1. Classic 2. Romantic 3. Metaphysical 4. Victorian 
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